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I.— LIFE OF THE AUTHOR (BIOGRAPHICAL) 

Sir John Lubbock, cieated Baron Avebury in 1900, is 
the son of the astionomer and banker, Sn J W Lubbock 
(1803 - 1865), and was boin in London, 1834 From Eton he 
passed at fourteen into his father’s banking house , in 1856 
became a partner , served on several educational and cui- 
rency commissions , and in 1870 was leturned for ‘Maidstone 
in the Libeial intoiest, in 1880 for London University — 
from 1886 —^1890 as a Liberal Unionist' He succeeded in 
passing more thau a dozen important measures, including 
the Bank Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange Bill, 
the Ancient Monuments Bill (1882), and the~ Shop Hours 
Bill (1889) He is an honoraiy graduate of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinbuigh, Wurtzburg , was Vice Chancellor, Lon- 
don University 1872 — 188p^ and has been president of the 
British Association (1881), V P E S , President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, Chairman of the London 
County Council 1890 — 1892 He is best known for his 
researches op primitive man and on the habits of bees and 
ants Among his best known works the following may be 
mentionfed — 

1 Prehistoric times— -1865 

2 The origin ofiSmlization — 1870 

3 The oiigin and metanioiphosis of insects— 1874 

4 British wild floweis in relation to insects — 1875 ” 

5 Ants, bees and wasps - 1882 

6 The Sensesand Instincts of Animals — 1888 

7 The Pleasuies of Life-(1887— 1 889 ) 

8 The Beauties of Nature — 1892 
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9 The'TJse of Life — 1894 

10 The Scenery of Switzeiland — 1896 ‘ 

Lord Avebury died in 1913, at the mature age of seventy- 
nine He had ample opporiunities during the space of his 
life to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the ways of 
the world and with the mode of life of the men and women 
in it A pie-erainent scientist, not only of this, but of any 
age he has left behind a name, founded on the substantiality 
of his works which posterity will not easily let die 
Zoology and Botany were his favourite subjects of study 
and his main inteiests were concentrated on the investiga- 
tion into the life of plants and animals, beings of the lower 
orders As a scientist he has earned great lenown But 
at the same time, Lord Avebury did not neglect human 
society Though primarily an investigator into its primi- 
tive forms and conditions, in some of his works he has 
shown an acquaintance with the present conditions of life 
that call foi nothing but admnation. He is one of the 
great, typical, and representative Englishmen of the 
Frctonan Era 


II. - CRITICAL. 

(a) The Style of the Writer. 

Lord Avebury’s style of writing is somewhat dogmatic 
and presumptuous, but his experience of the world, his 
knowledge of men and women, his profound erudition, his 
sound judgment excuses in him what might be blame- 
worthy in others Censure is reserved only for the insig- 
nificant — all manner of excuses must be devised to act as 
apologies for the gieat The following instances from his 
Use of Life might be quoted as illustrative of and as being 
typical examples of his style — 

(а) “ Do not then be too reseived Do not be afiaid of 

^^nw iog your affection &c (para 33, Chapter 

(б) Rise early &c 


(para 36, Chapter XHI) 
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But his language IS always puie and his suggestions 
always practical He writes in a style that is characteristic 
of the latter half of the XIX century Theie is a greatei 
lesemblance between his mantiei of writing and that of 
Lecky and Buckle than that of Macaulay Macaulay had 
inherited the flouiish of the classical writers such as Burke 
and Gibbon, he was inspiied with the spiiil of the classical 
Latin piose— the diction of Oiceio, the simplicity of Livy 
Lord Avebury was brought up purely and simply on the 
liteiature of his own native coiintiy which piesented models 
to him which combined simplicity with diiectness, and 
•eloquence with truth. 


(h) The Moral tone of the Writer. 

In this work Lnid Avebuiy discloses a leligious spiiit 
which IS unfetteied by sectarianism but partakes of the 
spiiit of true iighteousness Thioughout the book the 
authoi expi esses his disapproval of difEeiences of religion 
based on meie tenets and ritual He uiges that eveiyone 
should so live that his faith in a Supreme Being should 
■constrain him not only fiom doing, but also fiom thinking 
wronsc Lastly he impi esses upon the leadei that Science 
and Religion are not necessaiily antithetical, and in en- 
deavouring to do so he quotes a well known passage from 
the works of Professor Huxley an eminent scientist of the 
XIX century to the effect that churches should be instituted 
for the purpose of holding up to mankind in general a 
high ideal of life, not the tenets and dogmas of this oi that 
parti ciilai sect Adherence to sect is not leligion, trueieli- 
gion IS a mattei of faith and of the heart it cannot be induc- 
ed by reason, it cannot be beguiled with sophistry The 
essential requisite for true religion is faith, and one who has 
that deep and uneiiing faith in a divine government of the 
world, cannot but do i iglit and act in a mannei that will 
not only make him happy but do good to others 
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3.-M0RAL TEACHING OF THIS WORK. 

The truths advocated in this book combine the prnv 
ciples of utility with those of theology The book teacher 
us that we should aim at securing happiness in oui lives — 
but how are we to do so ? - Not by indulging our selfish 
passions and desires but by living foi others -by taking- 
aelight in lestrainmg the impulses that tend only to our 
own pleasure in favour of those that lead tis to act ‘for the- 
benefit and good of others Selfishness will secure usn 
tempoiary and fleeting good, but living for others will 
make us peimanently happy This is in short the whole- 
of the moral lesson which the book has to impart 


4. -THE LESSONS WHICH THIS BOOK TEACHES 

The title of the book is “ The Use of Life” and as the 
first chapter (ells, us the author pioposes to answer the 
question— what manner of Life should one lead m order 
to insure happiness and to make his existence useful) to- 
others To answei this question the^^^iuthor takes into- 
consideration a number of questions and the conclusions at 
which he arrives may be summed up as follows —In deal- 
ing with others we should always act with tact but this is -a 
characteristic which requires developing We should be 
economical in our money-matters as extravagance lands one 
m trouble and misery We should always look after our 
health, as on it depends the possibility of all kinds of enjoy- 
ment in this life One of the most important means of 
preserving health is to take a sufficient quantity of physical 
exercise We should not eat too much nor indulge too 
much in spirituous liquors An endeavour should be made- 
to extend education to all classes because education is the 
chief source of intellectual pleasuies, which are the highest 
kind of pleasures But one should not think that his edu- 
cation IS completed when he leaves school, the most effec 
tive kind of education is self-education We should always- 
entertain a spirit of patriotism foi our native countiy, andl 
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have a thorough realisation of the fact that we aie citizens 
of a civilised state In our social life we should endeavour 
to give as little pain to others as is possible and to do 
as much good to others as lies in our power We should 
lead industrial lives, because it is the greatest means of 
happiness We should never lose hope and always be 
charitable We should endeavoui to so develop oui charac- 
ter that we shall be beyond the leach of temptation We 
should try to be contented and should lead righteous lives 
There are the principal lessons this book teaches and by 
the combination of them the authoi seeks to indicate that 
a good and useful life may be lived 
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THE USE OF LIN 



CHAPTER I 

Para 1 The thing— the mattei that concerns us most in 
this life To learn -to ascertain something about How to live 
—how to so conduct ourselves as to li\e to our own greatest ad\an- 
tage Men are life — men are so desirous to preserve So 
pains — such a sm ill amount of tiouble Keep well— preserve in a 
healthy and vigorous condition , presene from anj enervating, 
weakening or debasing taint 

Para 2 This is matter —tin iiuestion is not an easj one , 
the subject is not an easy one, but one of the most complicated 
that can be met Hippocrates— i celebrated physician of Cos, 
born 400 B C, died 357 B C Commencement— beginning 
Aphorisms— shoit or pithj sayings embodjing some sage truths 
His, &e —his list of pithj sayings expressing some of the truths of 
medical science Art is long— what wc have to learn in this 
world IS much Opportunity —the chances we have of learning the 
truths we need to know Fleeting— transient Experiment un- 
certain— what we can learn by experimenting is of doubtful certain- 
ty The piogess of science has shown that expeiimenting under 
accuratelj regulated conditions is one of the surest wajs of increas- 
ing our stock of knowledge It is because the ancients could not 
regulate the conditions under which thev conducted their experiments 
that the results of their experiments were valueless Judgment 
difficult— it is a verj difllcult mattei to determine what to do with 
the aid of or by means of reason onlj 

Para 3 Happiness— the fact or circumstance whether we 

lead happy lives or otherwise Success in life— the fact of getting 
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on in life Do on— aie in no way dependent on Cireumstanoes 
— the position in life in which we are placed But on ourselves — 
but on the lives we lead and the disposition that possesses ns 
more themselves— more men have been the cause of their own 
luin Destroyed —led astray , made to pro wiong Houses and 
cities— the resorts of men Have perished— have suffered destruc- 
tion Hands— agency Storms or earthquakes— disturbances of 
nature Destroyed— ruined 

Para 4 There are ruin— there are two kinds of rum, 
rum IS of two kinds One Is time— one kind of ruin is the woik 
or result of time The men— the second kind of ruin is brought 

about by men themselves Of all ruins —of all kinds of moral degra- 
dation Thera are two men— there is a kind of rum, the 
result of time, which consists m decay, and there is another kind of 
rum which may be said to be the outcome of moral agency , this 
last kind of rum is the effect of the lives led by men The ruin of 
man— the raoial degradation of man Is the saddest -is the most 
lamentable, is the most deplorable Man’s worst enemy— the 
agency or influence that a man need fear most Seneea— L Annams 
Seneca, philosopher, was the son of the Seneca who was a rhetoiiciau, 
and taught at Home about the time of Augustus He was banished to 
Corsica in A D 41, being implicated by Messalma in the charges 
brought against the paramours of Julia He was recalled, 49 A D , 
by Claudius’ sixth wife, Agrippina, to become tutor of Nero, -nhom 
he afterwards supported in the contest which resulted m the death 
of Agrippina, 60 A D He uas accused of participating, wit h his 
nephew the poet Lucan, in Piso’s conspiracy, and bv Nero’s oideis 
killed himself, 65 A D His wife Paulina resohed to die with him, 
and their veins were opened at the same moment , but by Nero s 
orders her V ems were closed, and she lived some years after His 
extant i\orks are chiefly on moral subjects, and are written m a 
ncivous and ornate, but somewhat affected stjle His doctrines 
were stoical Is the breast— is the one within him, consisting 

in his own heart and disposition Providence evil— God is not 
the author of wrong But liberty— but has given us freedom 
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of will to do right oi wrong as we elect If it— if we voluntarih 
take adiantage of the circumstance that we can act as we like, to do 
eiil An suffer —are most certain to be visited or overtaken 
by evil consecjuences But blame— but in that case we cannot 

blame any one but onrselies for the e\ il conseq.uences or results or 
effects with which we are Msited La Bruyere— a . well known 
French writer Spend time —pass a great deal of their time 
In making miserable— m causing then fellowmen to be miser- 
able , in dept iving then fellowmen of then happiness in life Too 
many— the idea is that of a gieater number than is desirable— 
heuce \ ery manj Gases— instances Lusty blood— hot, impulsue 

blood In youth— when we are young Hath things— has 
tried to do those things Akyng— aged , old , aching Have re- 
pented-h ive been sorry for , have regretted having done What 
done —what IS ovei , what has already been done what has 
already happened an event that is past Clotho —the youngest of the 
thiee Parcas, was duughtei of Jupiter and Themis, and presided o\ei 
the moment of birth She was lepresented wearing a ciown of se\en 
stais, and a vai legated robe, with a distalf in her hand, with which she 
spun the thread ot life Atropos— another of the Paicse oi Pates 
She was the daiightei of Nov and Biebus She cut the thread of 
life For what is recall —because wbat is done and so o\oi 
cannot be recalled nor alteied for the better , our destiny cannot be 
changed oi modilled with respect to past acts and hence it is that 
acts done in the impetuosity of youth are regretted when we be- 
come older and gain more expeiience Lay upon themselves — 
impose upon tlicmsehet Yoke —something that fetters them In- 
deed is at first— as a matter of fact is in the beginning Light — 
not burdensome In after years —when we advance in age Be- 
comes crushing— becomes incressmgly intolerable and irksome 

— the use of the word ‘‘crushing’ convoys the idea of a heavyweight 
placed on top of one, which has the effect of squashing the bones 
and the flesh by pressing heavily against the body Not Wisely 
.well— a (flotation from Shakespeare’s “ Othello,” who said of 
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Iiiiusclf that he loved Desdenionn not wiselj but too well Men 
well— uicn indulge their passions and desires in the belief that b^ 
so doing thej will be giving themsehos pleasure which the^ 
think their self-lo\e lUstiQes them in desiring, even though prudence 
would point out to them a different course of conduct Darkest 
shadows In life— the greatest calamities and misfortunes that can 
bef ill one , situations cieated oneself which presage the coming 
of some great calamity , circumstances brought about by one’s own 
conduct which cast a gloom o\ei that person's life Makes — creites 
When he light— when he brings about his own misfortune, 
when he IS the authoi of his own misfortune, when he knowingly 
so acts as to dogiade oi lowei his moral nature We all miser- 
able— we all possess the means of making ourselves wretched 
That is enough —it is an eisy enough mittei to make oursoUes 
miseiable Be selflsh — alwiys think Hist and onlj' of j'ouiself 
Take easily— be offended for the slightest reason Of your- 

selves -legaiding yourselves For Others -for the beneQt of others 
Be extravagant —go m for spending monej aboie lour means 
And you enough— VOU will make 3 ourself as miseiable a crea- 
tine as you could wish to be 

Para 6 From thls—fiom a consideration of the means bi 
which we can make ouisehes miserable Easily see— readily 
determine 

Para 6 I am optimistic— people often charge me with 
tiking u too roseate \ lew of life Ignored— oveilooked , passed by 
Denied held that they do not evist Of life — which are Msited 
on one in life I have happy— I have ne\er expressed my view 
to be that men are actually happy in this world Only that 
be— I li lie oiih preached that It IS possible for men to be happy 
if tli03 choose to make tliemsehes so That if own— and I have 

fnithei declaied that if men are not happy in this world, they aie 
generally the creators or authors of their own wretchedness Throw 
av'ay — do not avail oiirselv es of We enjoy —we have the pleasure 
of evperiencing The author means that we do not mail oursehes 
of all the opportunities for experiencing happiness that are afforded 
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US in our lives, baton the contrary allow many mote to slip bj 
th in those winch we seize This makes melancholy— and this 
fact that we nie misei able becanse we oni selves did not seize the 
oppoi tunities piesented to us of being happy, makes our miserv ill 
the moio sad Sad— melancholy , causing soriow Of pen— 
which have ever been spoken oi wiitten It might been— wo 
could have made our ciicumstaiicea dilTereiit it wo had acted other- 
wise [These hues are a ij notation from a poom h} the Ameiiean 
poet Whittier] 

Para 7 Life is roses— life is not composed entirely and 
oiilj of happiness and piospcrity , life is not without its soiiows 
Need it be —it is not necessary that it should be A battle — 
something crowded with contention and stiife The author means 
that one cannot find unalloyed bliss on this earth, but that is no 
leasou for his going to the opposite extreme and ciowding his life 
with sorrow and misery 

Para 8 Waste their lives— pass then lues uselesslj , lue 
their lues to no purpose Wishing for— longing to possess oi ha\e 
Regretting -being sorrj foi Avoid -e\ade Talking of -dis- 
cussing and conversing about 

Para 9 What we call evil— what people would commonly 
call wrong Misapplied - ippUed to the wiong object Carried to 
excess— cai ried bejond pioper hunts Cog— the tooth of a wheel 
bj which it drives another wheel or body Out of place- placed 
in the wio <g place Throws gear— makes the whole maclnneiy 
unworkable If we OUrselves- if we so place ouisolvos as to 
be Out with —in opposition to , not in keeping with Consti- 
tution of the universe -the conditions that prevail in the nni- 
veise, the laws winch govern the happenings of the nnueise We 
must accordingly— we must expect to be punished for so 
doing , we must be prepare! to be visited with evil consequences 
for so doing Courage in excess — when coinage is carried beyond 
its proper bounds Becomes— is eonveited oi transformed into— 

‘ coinage in excess' is riot the same thing as ‘ couiago ’ Affection 
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— the proper degree of love which we oiiglib to bestow .on objects 
of oiir affection Weakness— lo\e bestowed to an injudicious extent 
Thrift— coononiv Avarice— gieed foi money , the morbid lo\e of 
money for itself If economi is carried too for it censes to possess 
the qualities characteristic of thrift and is characterised by the 
qn ilities distinctive of avniice 

[Note —The author heie is following the Aristoteliaq description 
ol Mrtue as the mean between excess on the one side, and defect 
on the other] 

It is proverbial— the tiuth of the saimg is sO well recognised 
that the saving has passed into a proierb What is poison — 
what IS good for one man is bad for another To show— to demon- 
strate Laws of Nature —the physical laws that goiern the tini- 
lerse Would better — would bring abont any improvement in 
the government of the w 01 Id A man leg— by placing himself 
out of harmony with the laws of Nature, a min may fall down and 
break his leg , evil occurrences of this Kind, such as a man breaking 
his leg by falling down, maj happen now and again in consequence 
of some disregard of the laws of Nature Law of gravity— other- 
wise called Gravitation this law was discoieied bi Newton, to 
whom it was suggested bj the falling of an apple from the tree to 
the ground This law concerns the attiaction of the earth for the 
objects on its surface Simply because a man falls down and breaks 
his leg because theie IS a law of gravitv no one would desiie to 
have the quality of the 1 iw altered 

Para 10 Attributed — ascribed as the source pr origin 
Ormuzd— the principle of good in earlj Persian mythology Misfor- 
tune— misery , wretchedness Demon— evil spirit. In reality 
-as a matter of fact We bring ourselves— we ourselves are 

the cause of all our sorrow and misen Errors- mistakes Senses 

meanings All the time — from the very beginning Almost as 
much to an almost equal degree or extent Mistakes— genuine 
errors of discernment So far concerned- as regards eriors 
of the first kind We have guide-the prompting of the “inner- 
‘-elf” Implanted in us -looted m onr nature Infallible— that 
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never goes wiong Guide —conducfcor , one who shows the way 
What you ought— what yonr mnei sense tells you you should do 
No doubt —no uncertainty m your mind about Do wrong— com- 
mit sins , do evil It is open— we do so with full knowledge of 
what we are doing If they open -if we reallv do not know 
the character and quality of the act we do Shut them— olosad 
them so as not to be able to see what is i ifjJit We unwisely— 
our conduct mav be characterised as having been unwise or 
notpiuddiit But sin —but it cannot be said to have been 

evil 

Para 11 We must trust to reason —we must allow the faculty 
of reason which we possess to guide us , we must rely upon 
our reason , we mast look to our reason to guide us To that of — 
to the reason of To education— we must rely upon the edu- 
cation we liaie recened To ourselves— to our powers of correct 
appreciation Our ourselves— constitutes a necessary element 
of our lives At any rate— under any circumstances One pu- 
pil —his own self Must— are under an obligation to, &c 

Para. 12 What we ourselves -the enlightenment that 
we acquire ourselves Becomes being— is assimilated into oui 

uatuie far more completelj What others— what others teach 

us Education— the process of acquiring enlightenment Does 
not end— 18 not complete It goes life— we are being 

educated every dci.\ of our lives , we are learning all our h\es How 
be— how very good it would be Seneca— see note ante Ex- 
ercise —use with the object of developing Brains - intellect As 
they do —after the manner in which they ea-eroise Bodies — 

physical everciso for strengthening and developing the bodj Take' 
pains— e\ei t themselves as much for For virtue— in the cause 
of viitne, in the endea\our to lead a virtuous life For pleasure— 
in order to obtain pleasure 

Para IS Some fatalists— some nations believe in predes- 
tination The word ‘ fatalist ' comes from ‘ fate,’ and means a 
believei in fate or predestination In . View — according to their 
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Ijehef, in their opinion Is ordained- is fixed or deteiniined for 
118 from lieforelmnd What happen— that which will happen 
IS that which has been predestined to happen, so that nothing 
different can happen Will— wish it , desire it Regard as— look 
upon as Automaton— machine The mere plaything power 
— a mere toy in the hands of a higher powei Point— mattei Con- 
sidered- taken into account The considered— the first con- 
sideration that calls for oiii attention Steer— guide Over- 
through Ocean of time— the boundless expanse of time Can 
we Time ?--is it possible foi us to dueot the course of our lives 
IS we will’ Condemned — doomed by way of a punishment To 
drift— to do as the siiperioi powei that contiols us wishes that we 
should do Clear -plain Man is man fate -man bi leason 
of being a man is the sole conbrollei of his own destinies — j e , man, 
because he is gifted with leason, has a free will and is not subject 
to fate Lies at door— rests entirely with him Fault— defect, 
deficiency He can Choses— he can make his life either the 
one or the othei as he chooses , the regulation of his life is entiiely 
iiudei his control, and so he can live it so as to make it eithei &c , 
or &,c Triumphal march -full of happiness Funeral procession 
— filled with misery 

[Note - The above will depend upon the life he leads , he maj 
by his actions make liis life happy and glorious or disgraceful and 
unhappA ] 

For will— heoanse our will powei is so great, we aie gifted 

with such stiong poweis of lesolntion and dcteimination Joined 
Supreme - suppoited by the will of God Whatever he— what- 
ever position w-e aspiie to attain Seriously— earnestly With a 
true intention— wishing earnestly to attain to that position foi 
some good and noble purpose , whole-heartedly Become— attain 
Moreover— in addition What we do— what it is right for- ns 
to do Conscience —the iiinei -sense , the faculty implanted in us 
of knowing good from bad Tells us -wains us, infoims us Sit 
aloft— sit ID a high place High — tall Oonscicuce is a more in- 
fallible warnei than would be seien watchmen sitting in a lofty 
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pHce in 1 tower (watching for the approach of e^ il) “ High tower ’ 
— because from a loftj' position one can see further than from a 
loTOone 

Para, 14 Have this power— can evercise this control , can 
thus regulate , can thus govern Destiny— the course of our lives 
It to ask— it becomes most inipoitant to ask oursehes or put 
ourselves the question Make the most of —derive the greatest 
advantage from Rich estate —propeiti of inestimable value 
Rich .life— life which is a rich asset to our credit Have 
life— lia\e some end or object to attun in life Have none— liie 
a purposeless life, doing that which turns up without having any 
definite aim oi aspiration Our object— our principal concern , 

our most impoi taut and pnnian aim To make ourselves -to live 
oiii lues so as to deii\e the gieatest advantage to ourselves from 
the fact of living , to better and improve ourseh es ns far as we can 
Of Longfellow, Psnlin of Life — 

** So to act that each to-moirow 

Finds us fuitliei than to-rtaa ’ 

Aim — ideal , the purpose which should be sought aftei by every- 
one Humboldt— a German philosophical writei Shall be— 

ought to be Highest— the most perfect Harmonious— piopoi- 
tionate Development— giowth Powers— ficulties To a 
whole— so as to form a complete system of inter-related and pro- 
portionate pai ts and elements To oneself -to improve and 
better oneself to some e\tent As could stuff —it is possible for 
him to do considering the material of which he is made Selfish 
object— egoistic purpose , puiposc conceining oneself onh— foi 
instance, one should aspiie to be good not iiieiely foi the pin pose 
of having a reputation for goodness Foredoomed to failure — 
destined from the fust to be unsuccessful Private fortune— per- 
sonal position in life , personal success lu life End— object in life, 
ideal Anyway worthy of his existence- at all becoming the 
nobility of his life Best and greatest minds— the noblest, puiest 
and gieatest thinkers (in the woild) Plato- the i opi eseutatu c 
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with Aristotle of pure Greek pliilosopliv He was a pupil of Soc- 
rates and tlie author of many works on philosophical subjects His 
best known work is the “ Repubhc" Aristotle— a famous Greek 
philosopher, who for 20 a ears was the pupil of Plato at Athens, where 
he afterwards opened a school His philosophy is the natural devel- 
opment of Plato's or Plato s worked out , died 322 B C His best 
known works are those on Polities, on Ethics and on Rhetoric 
Buddha— an Asiatic sage, founder of the Buddhist religion 
Tliough the son of a king he led the life of an ascetic, renouncing 
the world, and teaching his philosophy and religion to his disciples 
The most important of his teachings was that goodness was to be 
attained only by killing the desires and appetites of the Qesh, and 
that they could be killed only by leading a life in which they would 
be suppressed and not indulged St Paul — Paul or Saul of Tarsus, 
was of Tewish descent, but enjoyed the privileges of a Roman citizen 
He was e located ns he sajs, “ at the feet of Gamaliel," a celebrated 
Roman teacher He was at first a violent persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, but Christ revealed Himself to him, changed his name to Paul, 
and he became the first apostle to the Gentiles Have to— have 

been satisfied with Perfect themselves -improving themselves 
to the standard of perfection Merely for themselves- simply 
from selfish motives , simply for the sake of being perfect men them- 
selves 

Para 15 Assume— take it for granted Make ourselves 

improve ourseh es ns much as we can Are to — should Sake of 

others —benefit of other people At out — make manifest or 

clear to you Interesting -enjoying Set before us— placed be- 
fore us to do Greek maxim— popnlai Greek saying A maxim is 
a short saying expressing some well known truth Points to— in- 
dicates To the difficulty— both the importance and the diffi- 

culty Of ourselves —of thoroughly ascertaining the stiong 
and weak points in our character , knowing well our own ohaiacter 
' and disposition Montaigne— famous French essayist Quaint 
way— odd stjle, or fashion, or manner “ Je mesme”- this 
quotation in French means “ I do not know of a monster or a mircle 
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on this enrth more astounding than myself’ — the meaning of the 
extract is that he found Iiimself the most difticiilt object on this 
earth to understand, he experienced the greatest difflcultv in tri ing 
to know or understood his own character and disposition Sir 
T Browne— an English prose writer of the I7th Centiirv , he 
wrote mostly on abstract subjects Eventful— marked bv Stirling 
incidents Exciting— characterised br excitement Was as 
exciting— was veiy peaceful and quiet Could well be— could 
possibly be Assures us— declaies to us m his writings Miracle 
— an occurrence that cannot be expl lined To relate— if I were 
to give an account of Were not history— would not be a 
narrative of real occurrences But poetry —would partake of 
the nature of poetrv or a creation of the imagination Fable — 
stori , that winch is unt«’tie or unreal, being invented bv the 
imagination to illustrate or to amuse To man— with exery man , 
in everv man s case Idyll -Lit, a short descriptive poem dealing 
with pastoral scenes —hence a creation of the imagination Ro- 
mance-fiction 

Para 16 To offer advice —to x olunteer to adx ise one what to do 

or how to act Proved — been shown to be Thankless task — work 

> 

for which no thanks is offered Rehoboam— the son and successor of 
of king Solomon He was advised bv the ” Elders ” of the tribes to 
rule justly, blit acting on the adiice of a youngei set of people he 
oppressed them, with the result that ten tribes revolted, two tribes, 
those of Tiidah and Benjamin alone, remaining loyal to him Lord 
Chesterfield —ail Englishman who wrote a series of letters of 
“ advice to his son ' Sad fate— unfortunate lot, lamentable death 
Convert— one who changes his religion for another Chief— the 
chief of the tribe the headman of his tribe Missionary— a man 
sent to ^ew Zealand to preach Christianity m the country Meed 
counsel— rerjuire advice Fools— those who are silly, senseless 
people WiU not it— will not accept advice when it is given them , 
will not act as they are advised Council- adxice At cheap- 
in the beginning when the course indicated in the adxice will not 
cost anything to find out Repentance— regret for liax mg been head- 
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'jlronp; and lejeoted the nd\ice pruen At second hand —through 
evpenence , thiough the means of snd experience Dear— because 
we shall ha\e leavned only after experiencing the sad consequences 
of our acts Make some suggestions —offer some hints Wish to 
be— desire to become someone To do— to accomplish , to nchieie 
And lives— and to make then Ihes most useful 

Para 17 It Is sad —it is a regrettable sight See— obseiie 
Wastes —thiows .may b.y failing to make use of them Opportu- 
nities —the chances he gets in life for impro\ing himself Bless- 
ings —oppoi turn ties Recklessly— without thought or consideration 
Condition of mind —frame of mm 1 , attitude or disposition of mind 
Result— outcome , effect In the words of— has been expressed 
or stated bj Dugald Stewart -a well kno \n Scotch philosophei of 
the Iiituitioiuil school The happiness— the best wav to be 
happy, though it may not be geneially known Accommodate— suit 
Tnings external— our surroundings To struggle -to stii\e, to 
endjavoui Accommodate —lit Hume— the great Scotch historian 
and pluloboplior Wisely -with much wisdom Happy disposi- 
tion -a contented nature Was better than— was more valuable 
than , was moie piecious than Estate of — pioperty yielding 
Realise —compreliend Blessings— ad\ an tnges , opportunities foi 
happiness You have -you already possess Suppose— believe 
that jou possess Recognised— acknowledged , known to be such 
Too late— aftei the tune has passed when we could avail ourselves 
of it This is world— this vvorld is not a place Alford to be 
— let oniselves be Discouraged -disheartened Face— confront , 
fight resolutelv against Worst -most adverse ciiciimstance 
Bravely— with determination and resolution , without being in anv 
wav daunted The best -the noblest cause Stand guns — 
<lefend voiir guns agunst the enemy by lemaining neai them Or 
the will— otherwise the enemy will lake possession of them, i p , 
von will be beaten 

Para 18 Your pleasures -the things that afford vou pleasuie, 
oi are pleasurible to you Real— actual They pleasures— 
because they are considered by most people to be pleasmes , we do 
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acts because the^ are considered bj' people in gcneial to .iffoid 
pleasure Hate— loathe, detest Went by— were called by Any 
other name - mi other appellation This shows that we do not do 
those acts because the3 actually afford us pleasure but because 
the\ aie supposed to afford pleasure and aie fashionable Think— 
arc under the impression Enjoying themselves— leading a 
pleasant life Merely because -simply because As if senses 
--as if the onlv souice of pleasuie or en3oymetit were the senses , as 
it sensual pleasuies weie the only pleasuies that one could have 
Of the mind— to be derived from reflection and thought Exquisite 
— refined and fine Lasting - endui ing Create interests— get 
joui'self to take au inteiestin diffeient purauits Secure pleasure 
— ha\e isolated pleasuies Akin to them— allied to them , like 
them, of the same nature as thev weie A good to— arc beneficial 
to , are worth experiencing by Whereas I -I, on the othei hand 
Contend— maiutam Wisdom, knowledge, memory— sources of 
mental pleasures Their kindred— qualities allied to them in kind 
Right opinion— the facultj of forming light opinions True— 
coriect Better - of a higher q^allt^ 

Para 19 Neglect- pn^ no care or attention to Recklessly— 
without anj thought and regardless of consequences The have 
— the only phjsical body we have Health of which- soundness of 
the condition of which That of the mind— the soundness of oiu 
minds So depends— is dependent to so great an extent We 
might— we could (if we wished) Works of art— paintings and the 
products of sculpture Proportion -portion of the whole People 
in London— 1‘esidents or inhabitants of London National Gallery 
-the national pictnie mnseinn or exhibition m London Tram 
ourselves— educate onrseh es Appreciate —thoroughly understand 
The Science — the interest which scientific reseaich has foi ns , 
the degree 01 extent to which scientific research ought to interest 
ns British Museum— an institution in London, wliere national 
lelics and antiquarian treasures aie preserved Prepared them- 
selves— r c , by pievious leading To it— to understand the full 
meaning of all they see within it Enjoy— thoronghly and heartiU 
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appreciate The earth -the beauties of Nature Of Colei idge 
“ Oh Lidj , we do get but what we gi\ e 
And m our life alone doth Nature li\e ” 

With this “ Subjective view of Niture” Of Wordsworth’s objec- 
tive attitude 

“ To me the meanest flowei that blows- 
Can gi\ e thoughts that lie too deep for tears ” 

Over— above More use of— Sc, than of the “ beauties” ineu- 
tioiied by th** authoi in this paragraph above Might— could if 
we so wished Boast -bragging Instinct —a subordinate kind of 
undeistanding possessed by the animal world Reasoning being — 
creatine invested witli reason, creature possessing the supenoi 
power of leasoning Our inteilect— the leasoning faculty or 

understanding on which we pride ouiselves Has added tO — 
has increased the amount of It might doubted— the question 

IS not settled , peiple entertain diSeient opinions on the subject 
Questioned - doubted Cynics— were a philosophic sect founded 

by Antisthenes, 400 B C , he seized on the ascetic side of Socrates ’ 
character and placed the supreme good in Fu tuc, which consisted 
111 abstinence and privations, ns the means of assuring to us oni 
independence of external objects The best known of these ascetics 
were Diogenes, Ciates &c Oynicism eventually merged in Stoicism, 
and was revived in externals, bnt not in spirit, shortly before the 
Christian Era On the waolc -everything being considered, the 
question being viewed in all its aspects The mind— the fact 

of man having the faculty of reasoning Has not been — Sc, in 
effect Damnosa hereditas— an expression derived from Roman 
Law meaning an inheiitance so burdened with debts as to be a 
source of incumbrance to the heir rather than one of profit In 
Roman Law, as in the English, an Inheritance is looked upon as 
one object, the legaev and the debts forming part of the same 
wliole , the heir who takes the legacy pays also the debts of the 
deceased If the amount of the debts exceeds that of the legacy 
the inheritance in Roman Law was called a “ Damnosa limcditas" 
Source of— that fiom which any consequence or result follows or 
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Hows IS called “source" Suffering— diftlculty , einbarLasment 
Enjoyment —pleasure , prodt Do not do —do not make them- 
seh es miserable by indulging in tUe “ maladj ol thought," whilst 
we do Man shadow— man always woiries himself with troubles 

which do nob exist in fact -he imagines they exist, and he worries 
himself with these imaginary diQlculties -hence the use of the 
word “ shadows " Vain shadow —a world of imaginarj' dillloulties 
Dlsquleteth —troubles , tt or lies In vain— uselessly Arise -spring 
Misfortunes— tioiibles Which happen -which ha^e no existence 
in reality Torment— worry, trouble Doubts and fears— uncer- 
tainty about events the conseiiuences of which we cannot anticipate 
Cares and anxieties- doubts winch cause us mental worrj Mys- 
tery— something we cannot understand Encompasseth us— siir- 
lounds ns On sides— wherever we go But we it—but 

simply for that reason we must not become despondent 

Para 20 Though anxious— though there is no need foi 
us to unnecessarily distress ourselves We guard— we must 
always be careful and on oui guard Watchful- caieful Even 
in matters -even m connection with affairs Fancy— imagine 
To err— to go wrong , to commit a mistake I believe— I am uiidei 
the impression Lord Chesterfield- see note above -an English 
nobleman, best known as the author of a volume of "Letteis to /its 
son” Judgment— power of proper discernment The Virtues 
— foi us to act really virtuously Opposite vices — the vices which 
imply the absence of those virtues Vice— moral wickedness In 
its true light— as it reallv is , m its true chaiacter IS SO deformed 
—IS so ugly to look at Shocks sight— repels us immediately 
we see it Seduce US— lead us astray Wear the mark of— as- 
sume the aspect oi appearance of Virtue- good or excellent or 
desirable quality oi feature With good —having or possessing 
many good qualities Allowed themselves -y permitted themselves 
Seduced— led by attraction , drawn into tlneharltableness -un- 
kindness of heart Hardness of heart— an attitude of' nnfeeling- 
ness Lord Palmerston— was Prime Minister of England m the 
early years of Queen Victoria’s reign Brought on himself— 
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incurred by giMug e\.pression bo his personal opinion Theological 
erltlelsm— criticism at the hands of theologians, or those who 
made a study of the subject of religion Cpitieism— comment in a 
spirit of hostility or opposition Asserting -declaring , maintain- 
ing and gn ing evpression to as being his view All good— that 
there w.as no such thing ns innate or inborn \ ice The mrintenance 
of this view wvs in direct opposition to the scientific theorj of 
“heredity, ’ oi acquired traits of character and qualities of disposi- 
tion At any rate —anyhow , be that as it mnj Really— actually 
Takes some trouble— requires the exertion of some effort or en- 
deavour Altogether— thoroughly 

Para 21 In the world— as respects wickedness , with re- 
spect to a wicUed course of life Mereifully — most kmdh to our- 
selves Falleth out -happens Extempore wicked— wicked 
without pievious preparation -i c , naturally wicked , wicked with- 
out being trained to be so Taketh— requires Pains— effort , 
exertion , trouble To ourselves— to make ourselres vicious 
uid wicked, and hence to destroy the “good” that is within us 
Fall not from- do not deiogate from , do not deteriorate from 
Like heaven- ns Vulcan fell from hearen, being suddenly ex- 
pelled by Jupiter Vulcrn was the ancient God of fire and the 
piotcctoi of workers in metals Yiilcaii was deformed by being 
kicked out of Olympus on to Lemnos by Jupiter for delivering fiino 
from her fetters His workmen were the Cj elopes of Sicily, and 
Ins forges were under Mount /Etna and the /Eolian isles Among 
his famous works were the arms of Achilles and ^neas, the shield of 
Hercules, the sceptre of Agamemnon, &c 

Para 22 If we race —if w'e direct our attention from the 
consideration of individual human beings to that of collective bodies 
of people forming a nation Neglect- the failure to make most use 
of Advantages— opportunities Even more— to an even greater 
extent oi degree Startling— shocking , amazing Confess with 
Newton— make the admission now that Newton did in his time 
Though centuries have passed since Newton’s time, yet the stock of 
men’s knowledge has not materially increased, and this is the case 
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because races even more than individuals have neglected their ad- 
vantages We are but as -we areonly like Prettier shell- some 
slight addition to our stock of knowledge Kore delicate— more 
complicated as regards its form and structure The truth- the 
boundless expanse of knowledge Uudlscovered—unknowntous — 
because we have not availed ourselves of the opportunities to find 
out No single substance— not one substance The full uses — 
ill the uses to which it may bu pub , all the different ways in which 
its qualities mav be utilised Properties— qualities and virtues 
But avail of— make n fullei use of , make use of to a greater 
extent Properties of matter —the qualities and virtues of mateiial 
substances Forces of Nature— the laws according to which natural 
phenomena take place , the natural forces that are at work in the 
universe Probable -quite likely Fully -corapletelj Bodily— 
physical Ample time -sufficient time For mind— for the 

development and enlightenment of the intellect , for the acquisition 
of knowledge Affections —charitableness and generosibi of dis- 
position Steam Is utilised— steam has not yet been made to do all 
the work it can , steam has nob yet been made to serve man m all the 
possible ways it can Uses of— the ways in which that force or 
power can be made to sene man In childhood- when men of 

the age of the author were children To understand them— to 
fuUj comprehend and understand the virtues aud properties of the 
force of electricity The force of rivers- the power of flowing 
water (mostly utilised for working mills, In the main— for the 
most part To waste —without being utilised -the meaning is that 
we could make fai greater use of natuial water-power than we do 
Terrible sufferings- acute and severe bodilv pain Might 
avoided— people might have been spared suffering Ansesthetics 
— substances having properties which deprive human beings of 
consciousness when administered to them -(The most commonly 
used of these substances is chloroform) Complete the illustra- 
tions —cite all the cases A thousand— use of the definite for the 
mdeflnite— very many , numerous Discoveries —additions to our 
knowledge regarding the properties of forces and substances Lie 

U-2 
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before us— aie in our path Under eyes -within veiy easy 
reach oC us Is it astonishing', &e —a rhetorical question sug- 
gesting its own answer, which in this case is in the afllrmatire So- 
called Christian nations— the author means that these nations 
profess to be Christian nations but they do not act as such nations 
should Worse than waste -because in doing so, they do othei 
miscluef and evil besides Ruin— bring about the fall or destruc- 
tion of Fight territory— fight furiously against one another 
like animals for the possession of land Ocean of truth— stoie- 
hoiise of knowledge 

Para 28 Last generation— preceding generition Content 
— satisfied Deprecate —speak disapprovingly of , depreciate 

Over-education— too much education , evcess of education To 
justice -to understand what they really mean , to do them 
justice by understanding what they really mean - instead of putting 
a literal interpretation on the words used by them Out of rela- 
tion to —not in keeping or harmony with The daily life- the life 
lived by them every day , their mannei of life Some are — 
theie are still to be met some people , some people are still to he 
met. Grudge the expense— are unwilling to spend the money re- 
quired for the acquisition of knowledge , consider the expense en- 
tailed as useless and unnecessary, conseqiientlj a waste of money Not 
perceiving— not realising , not being able to nndeistand Igno- 
rance costs education —Ignorance IS more expensive than edu- 

cation, because by being ignorant we are unable to convert to our 
o\Mi use the properties of substances and the forces of nature The 
system — that plan 01 scheme of education which would produce 
the best results I will only say — the onlv remark which T will 
make concerning the subject Unduly— fo an unjustifiable e\tent 
or degree Moral education- the proper training of our moial 
disposition Very theory— widely prevalent notion Break — 

violate, disregard, act contrary to Commandments— the ten 
commandments believed to have been revealed to Moses by God 
on Mount Sinni Not found out— not discovered by others as 
ha\ ing broken some of the commandments In this life— in this 
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woi Id Add to -inciease The better off — m a position of gieatci 
advantage than you would liaie been m had you not broken the 
ooniraandtnent The authoi means that the want of moral education 
leids to the view tliat the result instifle-* the act. It is the intrinsic 
nature oi quality of the act that ought to appeal to us, and not the 
result to be ittamed theieby Self-indulgence— unrestricted 
gratiQcitiou of our passions and appetites Avariee— greed for 
money Intemperance -unrestrained self-indulgence [Note — 
This word, though commonly used in connection with excessive 
'‘drinking," is not necessarily conftned to that use] Pleasant 
vices — vicions practices which aSoid us pleasure May be 
unjustifiable —may not be the piopei manner in which one 
“ sliould or might to " act Though others —though thereby we 
should be injuring or wronging others It we make money by prac- 
tising ‘ fraud ' on others, or desolate other people's homes by seduc- 
ing then wnes, then, though we may derive some benefit for 
ourselves by so doing, yet we shall be making others miserable and 
unhappy If he himself —it he were to be selfish (One effect 
of the want of moial education is to make people selfish) Naturally 
desire -would be the most common thing for him to desue How 
ever noble -though it may be most proper and noble to 
habitually act so Involves— calls for Self-denial -the repress- 
ing of many of oni selfish desires in the interest of others Inno- 
cent -not involving wrong-doing , not morally wiong or sinful 
Taken as a whole —considered altogether Is a— amounts to a, 
is tantamount to a Self-sacrifice —the sabordiuation of our own 
interests to those of others Alas * What boots hair— this is a 
quotation fiom Milton's Lijciilas Tohn Milton, pronounced by Maik 
Pattison to be the second of England’s poets, is best known as tlie 
author of* Par idise Lost " He was the poet of the Puritan Re\o- 
lution and lived in the 17th centurj What boots it, &e —where 
IS the use of cultivating poetry? Would it not be better, like others, 
to lead a life of ease and dalliance [Note —This passage is of 
interest, because (1) it illustrates Milton’s high aspirations and, 
(2) it directs our attention to the historical fact that the litemry 
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outbiiTsb which began in 1580 was over What boots it— of what 
use IS it Incessant— constant , nncensiug To tend— to attend 
to , to cultivate Trade— profession or practice of poetn Strictly 
—rigorously, de\ote(lI^ Meditate — practise Meditate mnse 
—apply oneself to the thankless tash of writing poetrv Were it 
not, &c - subjunctive mood Use ire accustomed to Sport— pla\ , 
dallv Tangles —locks , curls Amaivllis and Xecera were sliep- 
herdesses in the Greek and Latin pastoral poems 

Para 24 The very reverse— the verj opposite Is the truth 
— IS the correct state of adairs Privilege— ad\aii<-iige eujoied 
onlv bj some Vice— wickedness , wicked persons Restraint— 
im limitation imposed on ones actions A slave to— absolute!} 
under the power of Worst of masters -the most evaoting of 
task-masters Passions— irresistible appetites 

Para 26 Have an idea — entertain the opinion Manly — 
distinctiiely characteristic of a masculine charactci , masculine 
Weak fool— Sillv person without vnv force or strength of chaiacter 
Vicious wicked You aman— jou must hi\e great force of 
character To be free— the virtuous man, who is not a slave 
of his passions, is the man who is really free in the true sense 
for he can do as he wishes and is not compelled bi his passions 
to act in one way rather than in another Real slavery— utter 
ibsence of all libertv or freedom of action Course of conduct — 
line of action Degrade - morally lower It is degrades— it 
is wrong because bv doing it the moial nature becomes lowered or 
deteriorated -c , every indulgence of a seltlsh desire at the expense 
of others degrades the moral nature, and it is because it does so 
that lb is wrong Extraordinary— most unusual , most unexpected 
Subversion -upsetting of existing notions on the siibiect revers- 
ing of accepted and established notions and principles It— 
“ wrong," which by the subversion would become “ right ” Be 
fatal to— be destructive of Peace of mind -mental tranquillity 
[.Vote —The student should here bear in mind what the author 
has said above ws , “ a particular course of conduct does not degrade 
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becau&e it IS wroug, it is wrong because it degrades’ So, though 
selfishness may come by the ‘ sub\ersinn of morals' to be regarded 
IS right, jet because selfishness degrades it would all the same be 
fatal to happiness and peace of mind ] 

Para 26 Theologian -writer on religious topics In of - 
to establish Thesis —theory , \iew Are inseparable —caunot 
be dissociated , are always to be found together On such a point 
— in connection with such a subject Rely on- depend upon Evi~ 
dencB -testimony , opinion Consummate man of the world— 
a man who Irnew the world tlioioughlj , a man whose experience of 
the woild was immense Concludes by saying -ends with the 
reraaik Crown -attend on Imitate -follow Only one— j on 
can onlj be i happy man if jou are a good man , yon can onlj seouie 
happiness by leading a good life 

Para 27 Descartes -a famous Fiencli philosopher of the 16tli 
century— hi8 best known woik is a “ discoHi se ou metthod ” It 
may be said that Descartes is the father of modem metaphysical 
science He was the first to depart fiom the method of investiga- 
tion resorted to by the “ school-men ” Embodied— expressed 
Practical life —actual life m this woild as opposed to a life contem- 
plated under ideal conditions Submit himself to follow, obey, 
be bound by Jjaws— political laws, laws of the State Which 
action— which lequired lura to act Promptly -without hesitation 
Limiting -resLr lining, checUing Satisfy them— gratify or in- 
dulge them This new, it should be noted, is the key-note of the 
Buddhistic philosophy Search after truth— quest for true know- 
ledge The life— the piinoipal occupation of his life 

Para 28 Lilly Euphues— John Lyly, author of the book 
entitled “Euphues", llonrished in the leign of Queen Elizabeth 
The title of his book has come in English hteratuie to designate a 
bomb istic, inflated mode of expression, from the affected language 
and style in which the book was written Daring the reign of 
Elizabeth tins kind of style enjoj ed a short-lived popularity Sums 
up— expresses in short His counsel— the advice he has to give. 
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Go to LaPke—refcire to rest eirh and rise earlv Cf tlie Eng- 
lish saving 

“ Early to lead ind early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise ’ 

Be raeppy— be of a jovfnl disposition But modesty— but 

doll t make a display of merriment or joviality (otherwise it would 
become revelry) Valiant— gallant , brave But ventupous — 
but do not be fool-hardy , bnt do not seek adxentiire too much Let 
youP comely —be neat and attracti\ e in your dress Wholesome 

— he ilth giving and substantial To time— to spend the hours 
you put aside for diversion Honest pecpeation—innocent diversion 
Cpedulous — too ready to believe Be not opinion - do not 
adopt the opinions of others without due examination Obstinate 
—stubborn To stand in— to adhere to - the proper attitude is to 
be open to subject all opinions to examination, and to change one s 
own opinions when they are proved to be false or unsound Conceits 
— opinions YouP wish -you yourself can desire for yourself 
Desire - So foi you Billows -poetical for *wa%es ’ Life’s billows 
— the waves of the sea of life Tempest-tossed — you are worn out 
or oppressed by caie and trouble, like a ship is tossed about on a 
stormy sea Discouraged —disheartened Thinking lost -un- 
der the belief or impression that yon are ruined « Reckon up — 
calculate What done —how good God has been to you , how 
good God has been in giving j on your share of the good things of 
the world 

Para 29 Unscrupulous pupsuit-pursmt without paving any 
regard to the means adopted Suppose interest- belieie to 
be for their own good Worthy- good With intentions — 
intending without doubt to do good Fall into— commit Error 
—mistake They— these people Hare represented- have pictured 
to themselves, have flrmh become convinced As a— ns being a 
iNotc —the author means that these people haie become thoroughly 
convinced that a life of pleasure can be no other than a life of sin, 
that in fact pleasure and virtue are incompatible] Austerity— a 
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life of rigour and strictness Inquisition— a tribunal established 
in Spain in the reign of Philip II to punish heresy and other 
offences against the Boman Catholic religion— the decrees of the 
Inquisition were marked by seventy amounting to cruelty Ex- 
tPame ease —a c\sb m which the people concerned were led by 
their mistaken notions into the extremes o^conduct Inquisitors 
— ofllcials of the Spanish State and Church who were engaged to con- 
duct the work of the Inquisition Excellent people— very good 
men Merciful —clement Nature— disposition Entirely mistook 
—completely misconceived Essence —spirit Everyday life— 
the ordinary life led by most people in this world True spirit Of 
religion —the true essence of religion Crabbed— crooked Sour 
—melancholy Gloomy -dismal Bright mature —the external 
aspect of the physical world, which is cheerful, bright and attractive 
Which us -in tlie midst of which we live , among which we move 
about Is an evil -does men harm, and not good Temptation- 
something to lure and seduce the hearts of men with Devised — 
contrived Spirit of Evil -the evilspint—henoe the devil Greatest 
delights— most proliflc source of joy to us Showered on us— 
bestowed on us , shown to us In profusion- in such abundance 
nnd prolixity The Author Good— God 

Para 30 Cowper -an English poet who lived in the 18th cen- 
tury He IS most widely known as the anthoi of Jolm Gltpin , among 
his longer works may be mentioned The Task, The Sofa , not to 
leave out “ On Receipt of mtf Mothei's Pictute" Has US— has 

expressed his view The sorrow— a life crowded with misfor- 

tunes and sorrows Alone— onlv The land— Heaven Where 
unknown —where sorrow does not exist 

Para 81 Without sorrow— without experiencing soriow m 
some foim or other There can shadow— wherever there is 

sunshine and shade E\ erj thing has its dark side as well as its 
bright But rather flowers— but we should, on the other hand, 
be thankful that a prickly tree like the rose-tree should produce 
such sweet smelling and beautiful flowers We must not 
flowers— wo must not blame life for being filled with sorrows, but 
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rather be thankful that in a life so beset with soriows there are also 
manyjoj's Griefs -sorrows Limits of life -length of life Bring 
on us all —cause ns all alike to be inflicted with Inevitably- un- 
avoidably Loss— by death So complex -so complicated The 
young— experience has yet been so short Comprehending 
—understanding The existence —what we actually want foi 
our own life Must expect —because of our own want of knowledge 
Involve— bring about Entirely erroneous -completely wrong 
Self-questioning -examination of self Anxious souls —people who 
have been anxious about the salvation of their souls Nature —dis- 
position Pangs self-reproach- the extreme pain of self- 

censure or blame Tormented -worried Inestimable— valueless 
Privilege —opportunity Brightening— making less melancholy 

Path -life In themselves -m their constitution Well-spring 
— source Was Puritan — Oowper was not a Puritan by any means 
Tinged -colouied Bear-baiting —the sport of baiting bears with 
dogs The Quakers, of whom Macaulay makes this remark, were a 
sect of Puritans The latter during their ascendancy in England 
proscribed all amusements by law , closed up the theatres, and even 
called ‘the harmless art" of the minstiel “ a crime ’ .Spectators — 
those who looked on 

Para 32 Distress themselves — occasion trouble to them- 
selves, worry and trouble themselves till thej make themselves 
miserable The existence —the inexiilicablo facts about life 
Grieve for it— be sorn for the misery that prevails in the world Be 
sure -be certain of this depend upon this Discontented- dis- 
satisfled Like a —resembles in respect of one quality Frown- 
have an angry look on yoiii face It back -it throws you back 
an angry look also Red and rosy— bright and happv Blue - dis- 
appointing Smoked one -one whose face is covered over with a 
coating of smoke Dull and dingy— gloomy Look things — 
— the most cheerful ispect of affairs A bright side— a cheerful 
aspect Presence — v ery existence there Ray of sunshine — some- 
thing to cheer one up , something to cheer one up like a beam of the 
sun’s light brightens up the darkness of a room Greet — meet 
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Brigfht —cheering , cheerful Sho^V — make it evident in onr ways 
and behaviour 

Para 33 FultHment of which —doing of which Temptation 
— any inducement to evil For remedy— which cannot be 
remedied or oveicome Accuse— blame She thine— Nature has 
bestowed upon }uu ail the blessings that it was designed that yon 
ikhotild receive, now it is for you to so vet joiir part as to be able 
to aaail yourself of tlio advantages strewed along jmcr path 

Para 84 Goethe —a famous German poet of the 18th Century 
Worship of sorrow— respecting sorrow as the cleansing principle 
Essence of -an msepai.ible element , the most characteristic 
■and necessaij feature But sure— but we maj know for certain 
Beauty to the eye -beautiful to behold Music ear-liarmo- 
nious ill sound Meant— intended Enjoy it thoroughly — derive 
as much joy as we can from them Estimate —form an idea of What 
—what great By aright— by leading the right kind of life , by 
condiictiug himself in the pioper way 

Para 36 This age -the pi esent age, the age m which we live 
In many respects -in many wajs, m several ways Wonderful 
—astonishing Enlightened -libeial The seen— that has ever 
been experienced in this woild Our good fortune — our good luck 
Not doing— we have not been the origin of this state of the 
world , we have done nothing towiids bringing about the conditions 
of this age Thanful— gnteful 

Para 86 Enjoy fuU-enjoj as much ns we can Innu- 
merable-numberless Blessings— good things To have no- 
te be entirely without Walpole -Horace Walpole, the novelist, 
Ac, 1717— 1797 A tragedy -a ^eiy sad alls ii What it- the 
coloiiiuig we care to give it bi oui actions Prophets Of Hope — 
those who have held out hope to us of a fiitiue state of happiness 
Pass unnoticed -without noting the amount of happiness we lm\e 
enjoved in those years Count— add up 

Para 37 We succeed — we cannot expect all oui efforts or 

endeavours to he successful Fails -Sc to achieve her purpose 
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Lift not up —let yourself nob be el ited Lift arrogance— do 
not illow yourself to be carried awar bj hnughtineas and pride In 
thy -when you are enjoj mg Despair of good— be hopeless of a 
change iQ circumstances In adversity —when o\ertaken b\ 

misfortune 

Para 88 Wide destruction- it is a very easj thing to 
lead a wicked life Many there be— and there are many people 
Which thereat— who enter the broad road , who select to lead 
a wicked life Strait— narrow Way— path Leadeth iife — 
conducts one to He iven, where alone IS eternal life That it — 
find this narrow way leading to Heaven 

Para 89 Misapplied— not quoted in the proper connection 
Told — in the Scriptures Rough— uneven But one -only one By- 
paths— side lanes Diverging— extending out True -proper 
Points of the compass— directions Lead from— take her 
awaj from The be— the harbour she wished to reach Does 
not follow— IS not necessaiily the result More stormy-afr^ 
tended with greater iiiooiiveniences, diCQculties ind penis 

Para 40 It denied —it must be admitted bv ns For the 
moment — for the time being, for the instant Would lie to — 
would amount to , would be equivalent to, or the same thing as 
Question — doubt the fact of The temptation — that such a 

thing as temptation exists in the world Yielding to— giving in to 
Impulses -impetuous promptings Buying-piirehasing at some 
cost Momentary pleasure - a pleasure that will only last for a 
moment Expense - cost Giving up -declining to take A great 
deal— veiy much For the sake of —in order to obtain Trivial 
— triQing , insignificant Birthright -the right of the eldest son 
to have a greater share of his father s property than the 
joungerborn Like Esau -Esau, the eldest son of Isaac, sold his 
birthright to his younger brother Jacob foi some pottage As Esau 
was aerj hungry, to appease his hunger foi the moment, he sold hrs 
birthright fora mere tulle The hour -short-lived pleasure , 
momentary pleasure Penitence -regret After years -veais to 
come , future vears Not say— not saiing too much By self- 
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lenial —by restraining our pissions and desires Self-indulgenee 
-indiscriminate indulgence or gratidcatiou of all oiii appetites Be 
Others— look with leniency and chanty on the faults and deli- 
Jiencics of other people 

Papa 41 Prosperity — worldly success By any means— at 
ill Go together— go hand in hand, so that where the one ‘is, the 
sther IS also Are miserable—are unhappy As it would seem — 
50 it would appeal Everything happy e\ erj'thmg necessary 
oi their happiness Fortune much -luck can throw much in 
uies way But enough — but it is the mind alone that can 
inalve what we receive siifllcient foi us by being satisfied with it 
My Is —my mind affords me everything that I want Present — 
existing, dwelling in the mind Piosc oidci o/ the lines— i 
find such present joys therein (that) my mind is to me a Kingdom. 

Para 42 In everyone’s power— within eveiiones reach 
Secure —obtain Offlee— positions of State of great digniti May 
be- can make himself Generous —charitable , kind dispositioned 
True wealth— that which is leally wealth Does not consist of— 
IS not comprised by What We have— the extent of our worldlj 
possessions But are— but in the kind of life we lend, but in 
the qnalitj oi qualities bj which oiir notions are marked Advan- 
tages —blessings Entail corresponding responsibilities -make 
ns liable to responsibilities corresponding with the extent and 
nature of the blessings Present State— this life Is show— is 
merely a dramatic representation— everything wearing a false look , 
IS only a theatrical representation When passed— when the 

present state shall be oier , w'heii this life will be ended The 
closed -dll acting wall be over Masks— coa ering for tne face made 
for the purpose of concealing it oi giving a difilercnt look to it 
Then each works -then even une will be tried and each one 
judged according to the qual itv of the acts he will have done in 
life Works deeds Will test— will bear examination , wilt 
come successfully out of the ordeal 

Para 48 What will be the test — bv what standard will our 
“ works ” be judged Have done— hnac really accomplished , haie 
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-sitccceeded m aclueMiig Tried— eudeaNqji red to do good Been 
life— have been prosperous in life What is called— what is 
termed Deserved '-merited For the explanation ut this verse 
the student 13 referred to the poem “The Ohmnrtu of a Happi/ 
Lift in his Matriculation Poems 

Para 44* Mysteries— unaccountable features Compass 
heyond— are associ ited with the world to come In store for a 
man — to be a man s lot at some futuie time Work - created thing 
Wonderful —glorious God-like -virtuous Than this -than this 
life, than life on this world Live for it -live in the hope of it- 
taiuuig it Plan -wishes, as expressed by Hun in His teachings 
Carry plan— act m the wax Christ has pointed out to us in His 
teachings 

Para 46 Wise- well-lived Self-indulgent- passed m the 
giatiftcatiou of om passions and appetites Truly happy life— 
really happy life Sin Is self-sacrifice -we are really depriv- 
ing ourselves when by leading a vicious life we deprive ourselves 
of happiness, instead of gaming pleasure as we think We really 
commit an act of self-sacrifice when we lead a v loious life, for bj so 
doing we deprive ourselves of happiness Forget not- do not fail 
to follow out Let thine commandments - bear m nund and 
follow the commands I have given to jou , live in the way I have 
commanded people to live Length of days a long life Peace 
tranq^uillit} of mind Shall thee — shall they procure for 
you , shall such a coiuse of life enable you to enjoy Solomon — 
Solomon, son of David, succeeded his father is king of the Jews 
According bo the Bible, God appeared to Solomon m a vision and asked 
him to mention the favour he wanted Solomon asked for wisdom, 
getting liesides the boons of wealth and long life Solomon is re- 
puted to have been the wisest man that evei lived, and he is re- 
presented as having kept a most inagniflcent court He is reputed 
to have written the P.orcihs and the Song of Solomon in the Bible 
(The extract quoted in the text is from the Pioverbs) 
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SUMMARY 

The questiou which the writer puts aud answers iii this chaptei 
IS, what do \ie wish to he, aud how can we make the most of the 
iicU estate of life? The answer to the flist question is that we can 
make our life what we wish it to be, because we are free agents 
ind can act as we like What sort of life should we choose, and 
how should we try to avail oiirseh es of it ’ We should prefer a 
\ utiioiis to A ^ icioiis life, for Vice does not, whereas Virtue does, lead 
to happiness Vice may produce momentary pleasure but that plea- 
sure is more than counter-balanced b\ the regret and repentance 
which follows it Then again we lose a lob of happiness by not 
availing oiirsehes of all the oppoitunities for happiness presented 
to us We ought to train our mental faculties and find interests 
and look to our moral culture If we avail oiu«lel\es of all the op- 
portunities for happiness presented to us we shall not he dissatis- 
fied or miserable 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

Q - What 18 one's principal ciuestion in life ■* How should he ti\ 
to answer it ’ 

A — See Sumraari 

Q —What do you understand bi Fatalism ’ What i lew is opposed 
to that of Fatalism 

A —Fatalism is the doctiine that assests that our lives aie pre- 
destined lor us, that we are mere play-thmgs in the hands a supe- 
rior powei - Aiid that therefore we can not order oiu li\es as we like 
Opposed to that view is that of the Fiec-will school who maintain 
that man is a free agent , he is at libeitj to act just as he likes, 
and so the ordering of his life is in his hands and he is responsible 
for his actions 

Q —Name one result of onr having “ unduly neglected our 
moial jeduoation ' 

A.— We become selfish, look to our own inteiests and pleasures 
only, and pursue them even at the cost of the misery of others 
We get to take up a wrong attitude towards “ pleasant vices ’ 
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Q 


— Evplain in simple English with reference to 
(rt) In too many cases recall 

(b) Of all the saddest have been 

(r) Happiness is a ciroiinistances 

(d) It might even be doubted enjojment 

(c) We fall not in a dav 

if) We must not complain floweis 


the context — 
(Para 4) 
(Para 6) 
(Paia 17) 
(Para 19) 
(Paia 21) 
(Para 31) 


Q See Motes for explanations 


CHAPTER II. 

TACT. 

Para 1 For success In life— m older to succeed in life Tact 
— skill and adroitness in doing and sajing that which la retpiired 
bj the circumstances Is more Important than -is of more conse- 
quence and use than Talent— mental gift But it naturally 
— but those who are not gifted with tact cannot learn it easily 
Something can be done -some results can be obtained Consider 
Ing— paying regard and thought to Wish— desire , like 

Para 2 Lose— let slip , let slide Giving pleasure— af- 
fording pleasure to others Do much— lendei considerable assis- 
tance or sei vice Be all —be cimI and polite towards everyone 
Civility- politeness , courteousness, gentle address Costs no- 
thing— you have to par nothing for it , costs you no trouble Buys 
—purchases, can get in return for it Much— many things No 
money —a mere money puce , no amount of mere money Try then 
meet — try to seoiue the good graces of everyone you come 
across Win their hearts -wm or gam their affection Burleigh — 
Queen Elizabeth's great and experienced Minister, Cecil And 
purses -and they will place all they have at your disposal Lady 
Montague - the wife of William Ill’s Finance Minister, Montague, 
the iirtual founder of the Bank of England She is represented as 
having been the most enlightened and olevei woman of her time 
She was a friend of Addison 
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Para 3 Often succeeds —often accomplishes its object Fails 
— is anarailiag Violence— force Good — mildness and gentleness 
Overcomes— oonquiers Old fable —old storj Prettily -amnsmglj 
Noted— stated , told Contention -dispute Who vletorye 
. — who should be declared the winnei Abroad— out in the open 
Thought to — thought that it would Great Wastes —iiolent gusts 
of wind Blusterings —miking a noise as it blew with force against 
the cloak of the man Striving It — eudeav ouriug to unfasten 
or undo it Made it —caused it Stick faster — adhere more fiimly 
The encreased — the harder the wind blew Clapt— adhered , 
struck fast to [Note — This illustrates the failure to effect one’s 
put pose by mere force alone] Shining beams- pouring down 
its hot beams Waxing— growing , becoming Faint- weak 

through the heat Fair — bright , waira Put off — take off , divest 
himself of Which perceiving— the wind seeing which , w'hich, 
when the wind saw it Yielded Sunne- acknowledged itself 
beaten by the sun , acknowledged the sun as victor 

Para -I* More driven — moie easily persmded than com- 
pelled , more often pie\ ailed upon by kindness to do a thing than 
compelled by force to do it In any ease— nndei any ciicum- 
stances Better — more desnahle Guide — lead Coerce— force , 
compel by foice What thoU wilt— what yon wish to he done 
Thou smile —you will be more easily able to make mo do it by 
appealing to me kindlv and courteously Than sWOrd— than 
make me do it by force , than make me do it by thieatening me with 
the use of force 

Para 5 Cynical moralist -an ethical writer who was a cyme 
For cynic, see Note ante, a writer on morals who held cynical views 
Has told US —has expressed liis view With truth — and there seems 
to be a certain amount of truth m what he has said Virtue 
company —people would not desire so much to lend a virtuous life 
if they were not desirous of the leputation for iirtue Good rule 
—excellent piinciple to follow Pas trop gouvemer-do not 
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Q — B\plain lu simple English with lefereiice to the coatevt — 
(fi) In too many coses recall 

(b) Of all the saddest have been 

(r) Happiness is a circumstances 

(it) It might even be doubted enjoyment 
(e) We fall not in a dav 

(}) We must not complain flowers 

Q See Notes foi explanations 


CHAPTER II 
TACT 

Para I For success In life— m order to succeed in life Tact 
— skill ind adroitness in doing and saying that which is req^uiied 
bj the circumstances Is more important than - is of more conse- 
quence and use than Talent— mental gift But It naturally 
— but those who are not gifted with tact cannot leain it easily 
Something can be done -some results can be obtained Consider- 
ing— paying legard and thought to Wish— desire , like 

Para 2 Lose— let slip , let slide Giving pleasure— af- 
fording pleasure to others Do much— render considerable assis- 
tance 01 seivice Be all -be cimI and polite towards everyone 
Civility- politeness , courieousiiess , gentle address Costs no- 
thing— yon have to pav nothing for it , costs you no trouble Buys 
— purchases, can get in return for it Much— many things No 
money— a mere money price , no amount of mere money Try then 
meet — try to secure the good graces of everyone you come 
across Win their hearts - win or gam their affection Burleigh — 
Queen Elizabeth's great and experienced Minister, Cecil And 
purses - and they will place all they have at yonr disposal Lady 
Montague - the Wife of William Ill’s Finance Mm istei, Montague, 
the Mrtnal founder of the Bank of England She is represented as 
]ia\ mg been the most enlightened and clevei woman of hei time 
She was a friend of Addison 


(Para 4) 
(Para 6) 
(Vava 17) 
(Para 19) 
(Paia 21) 
(Para 31) 
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Para. 3 Often succeeds —often accomplishes its object Fails 
— IS unavailing Violence — force Good — mildness and gentleness 
Overcomes— conq^ners Old fable —old storj Prettily —amusingly 
Noted— stated , told Contention -dispute Who victorye 
— who should be declared the winnei Abroad— out in the open 
Thought to — thought that it would Great blastes—Molent gusts 
of wind Blusterlngs —making a noise as it blew ivitli force against 
the cloak of the man Striving It —endeavouring to unfasten 
oi undo it Made it— caused it Stick faster — adhere more flimly 
The encreasad — the harder the wind blew Clapt —adhered , 

struck fast to [Note —This illustrates the failure to effect one's 
purpose by mere force alone] Shining beams - pouring down 
its hot beams Waxing— growing , becoming Faint- weak 

through the heat Fair — bright . warm Put Off — take off , divest 
himself of Which perceiving— the wind seeing which , which, 
when the wind saw it Yielded Sunne— acknowledged itself 

beaten by the sun , acknowledged the snn as victor 

Para 4 More driven— raoie easily persuaded than com- 
pelled , more often piei ailed upon by kindness to do a thing than 
compelled by force to do it In any case-nnder sni circum- 
stances Better — moie desiiable Guide— lead Coerce force , 
compel by foice What thou wilt— wbat you wish to be done 
Thou smile— you will be more easily able to make me do it by 
appealing to me kindh and courteously Than sword— tb.in 
make me do it by force , than make me do it by threatening me with 
the use of force 

Para 5 Cynical moralist -an ethical writer who was a cynic 
For cjnic, see Note ante, a writer on morals who held oymcal news 
Has told US - has expressed liis view With truth— and there seems 
to be a certain amount of truth m what he has said Virtue 
company —people would not desue so much to load a virtuous life 
if they were not desirous of the reputation for virtue Good rule 
-excellent principle to follow Pas trop gouverner-do not 
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over-govern so as to cause ^our government to be i source of 
oppression to the governed 

Para 6 Win — aofj.iure, obtun Still more —and e\eumore 
than merelj to obtain Deserve— merit Confidence— tmst With 
whom contact —whom vou come acioss Owed— been indebted 
for HIs influence— the power he everoised o\ er others Far more 
to —to a much greater extent to Ability— cleierness Holding 

office— filling nuj high post Exercised influence— exercised 
an astonishing degree of personal influence Councils Of the 
Nation —deliberations of the National Council or Parliament That 
he countenance- that his expression was so open and frank 
that it showed him to be a geiinine, sincere and honest man 

Para 7 Try others— trv to do as other people wish you to 
do As for— to the extent Rightly —properly Wisely— pru- 
dently Do not be afraid— fear not 

Para 8 Anybody -an^ person Every one— every person 
Pleasantly— with a good grace Far more difficult - a great deal 
more difficult To “ No to denj mv one his request Ruined 
—altogether spoiled , quite destroy ed Do so —say “ No ’’ Plutarch 
—a Greek writer of the lives of eminent men It is believed that he , 
has written the most entertaining biographies of my in existence 
Plutarch wrote in Greek His Liies were transl ited into French by 
Amyot, and North rendered the French veision into Engbsli 
Inhabitants -people who lived in Vassals -dependent on a 
foreign power Only for — siinplv because Not able— they were 
not able Conduct of Life— the living of one’s life Essential- 
necessary Scarcely —hard! i Less —to a smaller degree or extent 
Necessary— requisite To be pleasantly— to he ible to say it 

in such a manner as not to give offence Endeavour— try , aim 
We transactions— we haie anything to do That pleasure 

that it 13 a most pleasant thing , that it is something that affords 
pleasure To act with us -to have anything to do with us , to 
be able to act together with us To come again — to transact 
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4 

fill thee husinoss witli im Easiness —wotidly trausactious Senti- 
ment— naenfctil attitude or disposition Being treated with— being 
dealt with Courtesy— politeness Frank— open , straightfor- 
ward Manner —mode of behaviour , wav Clench a bargain — 
bring a transaction to a successful issue Than cent- thiiu 
allowing an ovtrn halt poi cent ns an inducoincnt to conclude the 
lannsaction (of course I per cent moie than others will allow) 

Para 9 May . .wishes— may conduct himself in a way that 
will please others if only ho wishes to be obliging and courteous 
Desire of pleasing— wish to please Is at least— amounts to at 
least Art -tactfulness Will please -will be able to please 
Desire to do so— wish to please others Great gift— important 
fnciiltj Afterwards— in advanced life , l.vtcr on in life Has 
owed— has boon indebted foi Outward success in life -inatorml 
success in life , success in life so far .is his woidlj jiosition and 
prospects was concerned Good manners— po’ite and comteous 
bohaMOur Solid merit— intunslo peisonal wuith , personal bril- 
liiinoo Worthy— clever Good heart -kind he irt Kind inten- 
tions— good hearted disposition towards otiiois Roughness — 
angularity , inclination to rudeness and want of snfllciont courtesj 
and politeness Manner— ways 

Para. 10 Be wary- always be on the watch Keep cool— don't 
allow youiself to bo led away by excitement Cool— composed 
Is as necessary as —is as much roiinned as Warm heart -kind, 
generous heart , kind and generous disposition Negotiations — 
the consideration of torms that is to bring a transaction to some 
dcHuito issue Steadiness— absence of excitement, which is apt 
to lead to hasty action Invaluable— whoso value cannot be 
estimated, of paramount importance Times dllllculty— when 
}ou are placed In the midst of dangerous and difllcult situations 

Para 11 Come across —happen to meet , come into contact 
witli in tho course of your daily life You have them— for 
that reason you aro not entitled to despise them There Of — 
no one has any right to bo more proud of Inheriting ability — 

U-.3 
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acciuinng cle\ erness fiom hi9 parents Great estate— considerable 
wealth The only credit Is— the onlj' circumstance for which any 
praise can be clue to vou Used well —your parts are emploj'ed 
to best ndi lutagc 

Para 12 Than men— than understand and analyse the comple\ 
character of men Studying— trying to understand Are guide 
—enable one to find out much that he wants to know Eyes— the 
expression in one’s eyes Say one thing— give you one impiessiou 
of the man’s charaotei Another- quite a different impression 
Tongue— Ins conieisation Relies on— depends on Trust to 
—pat too much faith in Professions— declarations At first sight 
— as soon as they come across each other This is a cpiotation from 
Shakeapea} e's “4s yon like it ” — 

“ Dread seei, now I see fchj saw of might 
WJioei er loi ed that loied not at flist sight ” 

But of course ShaUespeaie, boirowing Marlowe’s sentiments* 
says the above of the love of a man and woman for each other, 
not of a man foi i man oi a woman for a woman Comparative 
Stranger— a man whom lou know but slightly Protests— makes a 
solemn declaration or assertion to you Implicit confidence- 
absolute trust Not insincere -not wanting in genuineness He 
means -not because he washes to be or is by nature insinceie, bul 
because lie does not quite realise in the hurry the complete extent 
of what he siijs Wants you— wishes you to do him some favour 

01 kindness m letuin foi his protestations Assume— presume 
tike it forgianted Too lightly — without having some leasonablc 
cause for so doing Is enemy — is hostilely disposed towardi 

jou 

Para 13 Flatter ourselves— speak in piaise of ourselves 
Rational beings - people who are guided in all they do by rea 
son and intelligence Always— invariably Guided— led Incon- 
sistent creatures —beings who do not acton any fixed principle 
As often— as frequently Prejudice —narrowness of view, pre 
conceived notion which is wrong Passion- impulse The result is- 
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the consequence of this state of things is To carry you— to 
get men to think and act as > on would like them to do Enlisting 
—enrolling Convincing — making it positive to Reason— mind, 
undei standing , intelligence Companies of men -bodies or associa- 
tions of men 

Para 14 Argument— of course with a view of convincing 
Always— in connection with everj matter Leads to— brings about 
Coolness — ludifterenco of attitude You may friend — it is 

quite possible that you may coniince vour fiiend of the correctness 
of your view, but jou maj theiebi lose his friendship Which Is 
bargain— which m most cases will be an exchange nnprofttable 
to von If argue— if aigument is inevitable , if yon cannot 
avoid arguing Admit can— accept as much of yonr friend’s 

argument as } on can Point— consideration Overlooked— passed 

over When they argument —when they ha\e been worsted 
in in argument , when they have been defeated oi beaten in an 
argument on n subject They convinced -tliat they will admit 
to theraseh es that they were wrong Hardly say— not saying 
too much , not laj ing down a too wide, or too general a proposition 
State possible -formulate yoiu new in as few and as unam- 
biguous woids as you can Shake opinion— can get your op- 
ponent to doubt the truth of Ins opinion oi ^ lew As mueh as— as 
much succass as Gained —won 

Para 16 Conversation— the power of being able to hold a 
coii\ ersation with another, the power of being able to talk well 
Those tell— those who have most information or intelligence to 
eon\ej or communicate Are talkers — can cypress themselves 
to most advantage To say With — to endorse Lord Chesterfield’s 
opinion , to express the same opinion as Lord Chesterfield Captains 
of Foot— military officers 111 charge of infantry regiments Jlluch 
better company — moie entertaining companions 

Para 16 As— equally. Good listener— one who can attentive- 
ly listen to what is being said to him By no means — not m any 
way Very nearly —almost Receive— listen to As a— m Ih 
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spirit of a Suspend yoUP judgment— leserve formiug or express- 
ing your opinion Try into— trrto understand Sympathetic 
— disposed to take a kind attitude towards people who approach 
you Your sought— many people will come to yon to take your 
advice Satisfaction — pleasure A eomfopt— a source of 

help and solace In distress- when they have been in trouble and 
hn^e not known exactly what to do 

Para 17 Do not young— do not expect people to attach 

too great a weight to what yon have to tell them when yon are still 
a voting man, and hence without the ripeness of experience Sit 
look on— merely play the partof one acquiring experience and learn- 
ing the wavs of the world, do not aspire to give advice Bystanders 
— mere on-lookers Proverbially- as the proverb goes, and a pro- 
verb expresses tiutli See game— because none of their atten- 

tion IS attracted by any part they aie playing Notice —observe If 
. better— if not to greater advantage You yourself -people 
do not observe what you are doing Cap of invisibility— 
a cap, the wearing of which makes yon invisible , a cap, the wearing 
of which prevents aou from being seen 

Para 18 To save thinking -to prevent themselves having 
to think for themselves Which people— which is for the 

majority of people Very Irksome -veij troublesome , an opera- 
tion mvoh ing much trouble to them Often — m very manj cases. 
Take you valuation —accept yon at the value yon put on your- 
self 

Para 19 Do not yourself— do not make enemies of the 

people yon come into contact with You worse— by your own 

agencj von canuot create anything for yourself worse than an 
eiiemv— other agencies mav create many ev il things for you, but 
by your own agencv the most evil thing that vou can create for 
V ourself is an euemy Answer him —do not give a fool a foolish 
answer because by so doing you make a fool of yourself too A soft 
wrath— a gentle reply drives away anger, yon deprive a 
person of his anger whom yon answer gently and mildly Angry^ 
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mabhful Sll6er--the act ot lusuniatiug coutempt lu woids Nine 
ten -the greater number of men Abused— spoken ill of openly 
Injured— harmed Anything— any offence we can offer them 

Sooner than— r.i Cher than Being . ridiculous -being laughed 
to SCO in Some truth— some basis of fact A Demon— because 
a sneer implies malice, and the laugh of a demon is always malicious 
Para 20 Pleasanter— more delightful, more enjoyable To 
be deceived —to believe in the existence of a state or condition 
of things that does not exist To undeceived— than to be inform- 
ed of the true state or condition of affairs Piraeus -the chief port 
of Athens, on the west side of a peninsula, at the mouth of the 
Oepliisus, five miles S W ot Athens, fortified by Themistocles, and 
connected with Athens by the Long Walls under Pericles The old 
harbour was much less used after the establishment of the Pirteus 
Complained bitterly— protested loudly (Note —This was the act 
of being undeceived) It is folly —it is exceedingly silly and foolish 
Fora- forthe sake of a Jest -joke A folly— equally foolish 
and sillj Indifferent person— a pei son who is neither a friend 

nor a foe Bon-mot— a witticism , a witty repaitee 

Para 21 To slight— to put vourself under the impression 

that jou have been slighted by some one, to conceive the idea 
that you have beeu intentionally disregarded by anyone Are be- 
ing at —are being made fun of , are being, ridiculed Scrub — 
in Farquhar s plaj ot ‘ The Beaita’s Sfi alitgem, Scrub is the man of- 
all-work to Lady Bountiful Consumedly— very heartily Try . 
it -trj to Ignore the fact, try to pass the incident by without 
noticing it Join in heartily— join in the ridicule with your whole 
heait You Will tables— you will nheieby direct the ridicule 

against those very persons who staited It Gain lose — the 

teason is stated m the woids that follow Enjoy— thoroughly relish 
At expense -of which he is the subject , of which he is the butt 
Justly so— and it IS leij light that this should be the case 
It shows— it proves the man to possess Good-humour—good 
temper Good sense —sount judgment It will bitterness— 
it will lose all its cutting and disagreeable attributes With— with 
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^oii— because they will be joiumg jou in Inughing and not be laugh- 
ing at you against your wish 

Para 22 You , sometimes— \ on cannot a\oid being laugh- 
ed it sometimes It will harm— it will not injure >ou m any 
wav Have opinions— ha\e the boldness to openly maintain 
voiirMews Ridiculous— silly Seeming to be— appearing to be 
But in— but it IS most ridiculous Affecting to be— seemiug to 
be Distress themselves— cause themselves ranch annoyance and 
trouble Drift Others — become cold lowards others, allow 

themselves to become cold towvrds others Imaginary grievance 
— a cause of complaint thatjdoes not evist , some fancied wrong. 
Degrade you -make 1 oil seem iidiculons Degraded— lowered m 
the estimation of others 

Para 23 Frank— open Reserved — not too communicative 
About— concerning. Let— allow As they will —as they want to. 
If they do so — if they talk much about themsehes Will 
of— will think moie highly of ion Do not man— do not make 
it clear to a raau Unless duty— unless the particiilai cir- 
cumstances of the case call iipin lou to do so Blockhead- a 
man wanting in intelligence , a stupid peison He complain 
— he will be jiistiQed in complaining of yoiii behaviour May 
be— it IS quite possible foi you to be With justice— having 

some justification for Ins doing so Form you— thmk you to 
be a fool or a blockhead 

Para 24 Burke— Edmund Buike, v great English orator and 
statesman of the time of Geoige III His Reflection's on the Revolu- 
tion tn Ft aiicc IS perhaps his best known i\ork He appeared as 
one of the prosecutois against Warren Hastings when he was im- 
peached by the Commons befoie the House of Lords Draw an in- 
dictment —frame a chaige Indictment is the English Law term 
for “charge" The meaning is that he could not diaw up a general 
charge which would involve a whole nation Very unwise —most 
imprudent Unjust— because in a charge of a general charactei in- 
volving a whole nation theie are bound to be features which will 
not be applicable to particular individuals of that nation Class — 
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colleeti\e body of persons Ppofesslon— a body of men piusnine: 
X particular calling Individuals —individual men Fopget and 
forgive —forget the injuries inflicted on them bj others, and also 
pardon them Injury— some evil or harm done to them Much 
more rapidly —vpith greater willingness Insult— some affronter 
indignity offered to another Rankles— produces bitterness in the 
mind Being absurd —subjected to insult and ridicule VJhicli 
mikes one look small in the, eyes of others Gain youp object— 
achieve or iccoraplish yoiii purpose By humouP— by making 
people angry Making ridiculous —making them appear 

foolish 

Para 25 Commended —spoke in high teims of, spoke pnis- 
inglv of Entrance and bearing— conduct and manner, behaviour 
Society -in their relations with others Confident- assuring 

Quiet— reserved and peaceful Surely— jou do not mean to say 
Better hearted— possessing a kinder disposition , being of a more 
generous disposition That point— those ire not the pirticiilir 

features on which ray appreciation of them is based Does not he 
in— 13 not based upon , does not follow or spring fiom Fortune — 
wealth It lies— it consists Precisely— evictli In their 

them —in their having the strength of chanctei to resist the tempt- 
ation to appear other than what they are There them —they 
are thorough in every respect , they don’t do things bj halves , 
they are not given to any kind of dissimulation They are com- 
plete men —they are thorough-going in everything Heartily — 
with all my heal t That Something— tint even has something 

to recommend it Weight— value 

Para 26 In negotiations— in whatei er you take in hand 
Be patient— don’t be in a hurry Never untied— don’t do any- 
thing in a hurry by less desirable means when by a little waiting 
you could do it better Heard his story— listened patiently to 
what he had to say Granted his request— granted him his prayer 
Opponent -antagonist Has out— has by delay been made to 
abandon the contest 
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Para 27 Above all— beyond eveiything else Nevei* tem- 
per— don t allow yourself to become angry At any rate— at the very 
least. Hold your tongue— don’t let others know by giving ex- 
pression to jour thoughts that you have lost your temper Not 
It— not to make an exhibition of the circumstance Cease from 
anger— do nob be angry, keep your temper Forsake wrath — 
abandon rage Fret— impair , degrade In any wise— in anv 
form or shape or manner Soft— mild , gentle Turneth wrath 
— causes a person to give up being angry Grievous —angry , wrath- 
ful Stir up— create , arouse 

Para 28 Intrude -thrust yourself in, force your presence 
Not wanted— where your presence Is not wanted There is 
elsewhere —there are plenty of places where your presence would 
be welcome 

Para 29 Knack— aptitude , special facility Wrong thing 
— the least appropriate or desirable thing under the ciroumstances 
Alluding to —making a reference in their conversation to Revives 
— calls back to the mind Sad memories— recollections associated 
with sad events that have happened in the past Rouses— creates 
Opinion— view 

Para SO Is Men — 0/ Pope— Essay on Man 
“ The proper study of mankind is man " 

Utmost importance -the very greatest moment Decide Wise- 
ly— form a correct opinion on the subject— and this correct opinion 
you can only form if you have studied Man How far— to what ex- 
tent in what— in connection with or in relation to what affairs 
or matters This is easy— that is not at all an easy thing to 
do To well— to select judiciously To you— to be your 
fellow-woikers in the same field of activity Under you— and those 
who are to be your subordinates To put hole— the right man 
in the right place 

Paras 31 & 82 Suspect a man— have any doubts about a 
man Do not him — do not engage him to woikforyou If you 
him ljut if you do employ him you must no longer suspect him, for 
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^hat would be inconsistent with the maintenance of the mutual trust 
that should pre\ ail between the employer and the employed Those 
who trust— those people who are by habit and disposition trustful 
Oftener— more frequently Right -thej do the right thing Mis- 
trust —are of a distrusting nature, for tliej often suspect when there 
Is no reason for so doing 

Para 88 Confidence should be complete— when we trust, 
we ought not to allow mistrust to enter , once we trust a person, we 
•should not do so half-henrtedly But not blind— but we should 
not trust until by obser^ atinn we are convinced that the person 
Is a proper person to be trusted [Note — The substance of these 
paragraphs illustrates the importance of “ Knowing Men ”] Merlin 
lost his life, &e — In the Morte d’ /lithu) Merlin is spoken of 
as sleeping and sighing in an old oak tree spell-bound by Vivien 
Tennyson in his Jdt/lls of the King, (Vivien), says that Vivien 
Indued Merlin to take shelter from a storm in a liollow oak- 
tree, and left him spell-bound Wise as he was - Merlin made 
■“ the fountain of love,” mentioned by Bojardo lu the Otlaudo Inm- 
jnoi nto He also made the Round Table at Caidnel for 150 knights, 
which came into the possession of King Arthur on his roariiage 
with Queen Guinevee Imprudently— unwisely Yielding to— 
giving 111 to Appeal - leqiiest All in all -completely 

Para 84 Discreet- circumspect , cuitious, guarded Keep 
counsel— don't proclaim jour plans, views and wishes Keep — 
Sc secret The mouth heart— a wise man consults his own 

heart and keeps Ins counsel to himself , a wise man will always keep 
his plans and intentions to himself until it is the proper time to dis- 
close them The heart mouth— a fool will nlwajm talk about 

his plans and intentions, thus disiegarding the advice that he 
-should be discreet He, for instance, will talk to every one, and 
•everywhere, about all his concerns and affairs Dttereth— speaks 
•out indiscreetH 

Para 85 Use your head— make use of your intelligence , use 
your mental faculty freely Consult— seek the advice of It 
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infallible— ■\ on mnst not evpecb rour leason to bo invnriablv light. 
You epp— von mil be less liable to go wioiig 

Papa 36 Speech is golden — tins pnragiaph only means 
that speech is, oi ought to be, a verj good thing, bnt that silence is 
even better —for in an nngnaided moment we are apt to speak out 
what it wonld have been much better for ns to have Kept undisclosed 
Papa 37 Anything to say— am thing important to make 
Known Talking should tongue -talking should be employed 
for the purpose of giving utterance to noble and gra\e thoughts— it 
should be used to give ^ erbal e^ipressiou to the highest products 
of our mind, our lofty thoughts and brilliant ideas, and not for the 
mere purpose of proi iding evercise foi our tongues Is almost 
success— IS sure to end or I esiilt in failure , is almost sure to lead 
to failure Fatal to — desti uetive of Heat talk -the excite- 
ment and ^eal of their conieiaation Wish unsaid —wish that tliev 
had not said Imppopep—ii relevant, not to the point No saying 
—no other piupose or object in saying To tongue— to provide 

eveicise for then tongues [Note — The whole of this extract, 
including the lines that follow, is taken from Bishop Biitlei's 
‘'Fifteen Seunom, pleached at the chapel of the Rolls Oomf”] 
Unpestpalned volubility— unchecked tendency to talk Wan- 
tonness— want of restraint Occasion— cause Numberless — 

innumerable Evils— evil results or consequences Vexations — 
annoyances Begets— produces Resentment— the spirit of opposi- 
tion Who It— VI horn the talk concerns Sows of— lays 
the foundation of StPife -quarrel Disunion— disagreement 
Inflames— inflates , blows out Little disgusts— small or trilling 
matters for offence— by talking about them If let alone -if not 
taken up bj talkative people , if not circulated by talkative people 
Wear away— die out , be forgotten Of themselves — bj reason 
of their trifling nature , bv leason of their insignificance 

Papa 38 In assembly — in a certain concourse of men ; 
at a certain meeting of men Held his tongue— kept quiet, 
refrained from talking He was a fool— he was a stupid, brainless 
man FoP wopds — because he did not know what to talk about. 
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A .tongue— a fool cannot keep quiet Solomon— see Notes 
ante That words — who speaks without due dehbeiation and 
consideiation There is more hope of— more can be ex^pected 
from , one can look forward to more from 

Para 39 To show -to display, to show off Superiority — 
exdellence above them Annoy— vex Being small — being- 
foiced bv jour behaviour to feel that tUej are infeiioi to you 

Para 40, Positive —cei tain , dogmatic, assertive However 
feel— however certain you may feel of the truth of your statement 
Memory tricks— memory deceives ns in the stiangest and most 

curious of wavs Eyes and ears— both the senses of sight and 
hearing Prejudices — cherished opinions Secure foundation- 
firm or safe basis Lose nothing— be made to suffei no loss 
Diselalming—disowning , disavowing To certainty -absolute 
positiveness 

Para 41 In action — in the lealm of action, in connection 
with the actual doing oi accomplishment of things Never 
sure -do noc be too certain that yon ha\o accomplished or 
will accomplish anything before you actuallv do so Throw 
away— allow to slide , allow to pass without aviiliug yourself of 
it “ There’s many lip ’’—just as a cup of tea may be spilt before 
the cup leaches the lips, though the cup is not fiiitbei awn fiom 
your lips than in your hand, so something that you may be doing 
maj be so close to completion as to make j on think that it is 
already achieicd, but may e\en then be unsuccessful in the result 

Para 42 Everything wait— those people who aie patient 
have their wishes fulfilled in the course of tune Opportunity— 
the long looked tor chance Does come -arrives Seize it— takfr 
advantage of it and not lot it slip by Wills may — does not 
seize an opportunitj when it presents itself When he Will - when 
he will wish to do so He nay— the opportunity will not be 
there for him to seize 

Para 43 If you . go— if j'ou don't seize an opportunitj at 
the moment it presents itself You another — the opportunity 
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iuii^ not piesent itself to you again [Note ~Tbe quotation that 
follows 19 from Wolsey’s speech in Shakespeare’s Hem y VIII ] 
There Is men— like the waters of the ocean, the affairs of 

life are subject to a rise and fall, the use being when the opportii- 
nitv IS present, the fall when it is past and has not been seized 
AlTairs of men— concerns of life Which— refers to “tide” in 
the hue above Taken at the flood -seized at the right moment, 
as the tune of high watei at sea Leads fortune— leads a man 
to greatness Omitted— but if allowed to slip by All the voyage 
— the whole course Is miseries— is compassed lound with 

misfoitiine, is attended onlv with failure and unhappiness lust 
•as a ship that does not sail out into deep water when it is high tide 
finds herself grounded on some shoal or reef, and so unable to go 
on, so a man who does not seize opportunities as thej are presented 
to him will fl.nd himself stranded on the shoals and reefs of failure 
and misery Full sea— sea at high water— a moment when we have 
the opportunitv we seek Are afloat— have we at this moment 

Must take —must avail ourselv es Current— the opportunity When 
it serves— when it IS present to serve our requirements Or 
ventures -oi fail in the purpose we set out to accomplish 

Para 44 Hold your will -you must seize and hold on 
to the opportunity when it presents itself to you, for if you do not 
do so some other person will benefit bv the opportunity you 
neglected Look leap — consider all matters in connection with 
a scheme before you undertake it, and thus guard yourself ns far 
4is possible against the unexpected Afterwards -after you have 
met with failuie 

Para 45 Cautious -careful Over-cautious -too cautious, 
•(or you will do nothing through fear or hesitation in acting) Will 
make nothing -will never prosper in life, his hesitation through 

the fear of making a mistake will make him keep bock from action 

Para 46 Nealty — tidilj Must dress -cannot do without 
xlressiug Do it well— in keeping with the principle of life, that 
whatever you do, try to do well Not too well-do not over-do it 
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do uot overstep the bounds of decency, modesty and taste , don t 
carrv your taste for dress to the verge of vulgarity Not * money 
— we must nob devote too much time to the sttbject of dress, nor 
spend too much money on it Materials— the fabrics of which our 
costumes are made Astonishing— surprising How dress— 
to what extent people judge you by the clothes you are wearing 
You across— you meet Mainly— principally , chiefli Many 
go -many are led Appearances— what you look like evbernally, 
apait from what 5 ou really are In case— in the case of your 
self personalh To go by— to form a decision or judgment on 
Open the heart— make people take a liking to or dislike you Will 
see -will judge you by outward appearances Who you— who 
will seek to dive deeper and know you as you are, and not merely 
as vou appear Untidy —wanting in neatness Yourself— your 
person Fair— tolerablj reasonable and just Conclusion- thing 
to conclude 

Para 47 When you are In Society— when voii are mix- 
ing with other people , when yon are participating in the social 
life of the people among whom yon live Study— follow ^ imitate 
the example of Best— most polished most refined Pleasantest 
— most attractive Manners— ways of behaviour Manner— o e's 
waj or mode of behaviour Much-a great deal Exaggeration — 
eulargemeut Maketh man— shows up a man in his true colours 
or light Figure- personality Perpetual— always enduring 

Something —of some importance Everything— a matter of para- 
mount importance Gain— win over Hearts— the feelings of others 
— hence the estimation and good will of others Secure them— 
make them lasting possessions When gained— when once obtain- 
ed Engage— captivate By your address-Lit by the way m 
which you speak to others— hence, by your numiie? s Air— the 
general aspect of your behaviour Motions- gestures- -hence, be- 
haviour Soothe— please Ears— Sc of others Elegance 
diction — the beauty of your manner of speech And follow — 

and you will succeed in enlisting the good wishes of Society on your- 
side 


Cf Tennyson — Locfcslci/ Hall 
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“ Soothe him with thy flner fancies. 

Touch him with thy lighter thoughts ” 

Every ears-all people are gifted more or less witli 
the powei of observation Sound judgment -the faculty of 
right appieciation of the facts they see The world is a 
stage - the world is only a place where men and women act tlieatu- 
calparts-ie.actiiotas is natural to them, but as they think it 
would suit them to act lu the scheme of Society This seems to be 
i rellection of Shakespeare 

“ All the world’s a stage, 

\ud men and women meiely players * 

As you hlce il 

Players —merely ictois in the dixma of life Piece phvj De- 
pends upon— IS dependent on , follows from Way manner 

Para 48 Of his -regarding his, conceining his They tell 
me — people say , so I am informed Before he Is known— t e , bj 
his m inner— before people have the occasion to know him intimate- 
ly Nature of mankind— human natuie Those things— the 
external things such as dress and manneis, of which the writei Ins 
spoken 111 the preceding psragiaphs One them it is impossi- 
ble toi 1 peison to pay too gieat attention to them Engage the 
heart- ciptii ate ones feelings Understanding — intelligence 
Commonly —ordinaiily Bubble — evciescenco , the external and 
unimpoitiiit part 

Piva 49 Graces -m Gicek 1115 thology weie thiee goddesses 
III whose gift wore grace, loveliness and favour -hence, the facult3 
oi ability to do things gracefully oi elegantly Muses— the goddess- 
es of poetiy, according to ancient Greek mythologv— here used foi 
intelligence May hedge— at another man’s propeity And 
why— and why 13 this the case Pleasantly— giacefnlly , elegant- 
ly Disagreeably— awkwardly Horaee—the celebrated Eoman 
I5 1 ic poet Horace was born in 65 B C He was the son of a freed 
man who, though of narrow means, liberally educated bis son by 
giving him the best masters in Borne, and afterwards sending him 
*0 study at the univeisity of the ancient world, Athens Horace 
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irocared ttie notice of Virgil, who introduced him to the Emperor 
.ugusbus, with whose patronage Horace was enabled to lire a life of 
asy circumstances His best known works are his Odes, Bpodes, 
iptstles, Saities and Ats Poetica Horace died in 8 B 0 The God 
Arts — the God of the inbellecbnal qualities Were powerless 
-could not effect anything 

SUMMARY 

Foi success in life Tact is mure important than tilent To be 
netful we must observe the following rules, though real tact is an 
nnate gift and not an acquired excellence — 

(a) We should never lose i chance of giving pleasure 
{b) Because men are more easily led than driven, we should 
always tr^ to guide rather than to coeice 

(c) We should try to win, and still more to deserve, the 

confidence of those with whom we are brought into con- 
tact 

(d) We should try to meet the wishes of others as fat as we 

can lightly and wisely do so 

(e) We should be wary and keep cool, iiud not look down upon 

those who are less clev er than ourselves 
1/ We should seldom lesort to argument, for even if wo are 
the victors we are sure to offend the opposite party 
(g) We should speak onl^ when we have something to say, and 
be courteous on all occasions 

vJi) We should not voluubaiilj make enemies lor ourselves We 
should always be frank and jet reserved 

(i) In all business oi negotiations we should be patient., it is 

most important tliat we should not lose out temper 

(j) We should never force our presence wheie we are not 

wanted 

{k) We should always be discreet We should not trust too 
readily, but when we do it should be complete 
0) We should never try to show our superiority over others , 
nor be too positive id our statements , nor should we 
_ make too sure in action 
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( 711 ) We should never let an opportunity slide 
(n) Wc should always dress neatly, though not extravagantly, 
because most people judge us by out external appear- 
ance rather than by our intrinsic merit 
( 0 ) 111 society we should trj to imitate and follow those who- 
have the best and pleasantest maniieis, foL a “ pleasing- 
figure 13 a perpetual letter of recommendation ” (Bacon), 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

Q —Enumerate briefly the qualities which, according to the 
writer, constitute the possession of “ tact ' 

A —See Summary 

Q —What has the author to say about the study of character / 

A —See paras 12 and 13 of the text 
Q — Why should we avoid argument ’ 

A —See para 14 of the text 

Q —III what does the superiorltj of English youths ovei their 
German fellow-raen consist, according to Goethe ^ 

A —See para 25 of the text 
Q —Explain m simple English — 

(a) We aie strange inconsistent reason {Para 13) 

(b) Do nob be too ready than at you (Para 211 

(c) Minj people talk , themselves (Pam 37). 

(d) There is a tide . ventures (Para 43). 

A —See Notes on the text 

CHAPTER III. 

ON MONEY MATTERS 

Para 1 Economy — the practice of saving money , the art of 
so spending money as to exactly equate expenditure with income 
Apppociated valued Malce .incomes — earn fairly good sums 
of money Excel us-beat us Excel . thpift-are more eco- 
nomical than the English ire What— how much Make— earn - 
hence the meaning is “what proportion of your earnings you will 
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spend” Decide— settle the question Thee’s not— whether 
30U are to be a rich man or not Quaker— the qinheis were a sect of 
dissenteis from the established religion, having tenets much resembl- 
ing those of the Puritans Tells its own tale— explains itself To 
thrive- to prosper It is well to ask— it would be an excellent 
thing if we asked Ask— Sc ourselves , put ourselves the question 
Gould It— whether it were absolutely necessary, so much so 

that not having it was a source of great inconvenience or even 
discomfort 

Para 2 Apart from rieh— not looking at the matter from 
the point of view that saving enables one to be rich Wise— pru- 
dent So for — 111 order to make provision for Mean— low , 
base , Ignoble Proverb- saying When poverty. window 
— when poverty visits itself upon any one, those who should love him 
base to do so This proverb is called mean because it makes love 
dependent upon money Sad— a lamentable and grievous sight , 
a sight causing or occasioning pain In want of— without Medi- 
cal attendance— the services of a doctor when overcome with sick- 
ness Rest— a holiday Change of air— a change of climate and 
scene To feel— to realise Industrious- hard-working Denied 
yourself— refused to yourself Innocent— not hai mg any moral 
blame ittaching to it Indulgence — gratiQcation of a desire involv- 
ing expenditure Saved them from— spared them Suffering 
and anxiety— want and care Economy- thrift For . money 
— in order to amass money only — this comes to meanness and is a 
characteristic quality of the miser who saves simply that he may 
have money Mean— base For the Independence— in order 
to provide youiself with funds and so make you mdependent of other 
people , to prevent you from being dependent on others to supply 
your wants Right— the most correct thing to do And manly— 
and is indicative of a forcible oharaotor 

Para 8 Keep accounts— keep a reckoning of income and ex- 
penditure Carefully— correctly It . while— it is of any use, 
that the trouble would be worth undertaking Every detail— every 
small item (either of income or expenditnre) Keep them so— keep 

U-4 
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your accounts in such a way How goes— how the money is 
spent— for what purposes the money is spent How you— what 
IS the price and value of things to you, considering the amount of 
your income For instance an indulgence in a small innocent plea- 
sure or recreation may be very cheap to a rich man so as to permit 
him to indulge himself in that way frequently, whilst to a poor 
man it may be expensive, tbus ptoViibitvng bim itom fiequentty 
indulging himself Knows— thoroughly understands What— how 
much Will extravagance —will spend beyond his means 

Spendthrifts— people who spend money recklessly Shutting- 
closing To doing— to the course of conduct they are commit- 
ting themseives Face— wiilingly desire to experience Precipice 
—abyss With open— knowing ali the time what he was doing , 
with the full knowledge of what he was doing , knowing that ruin 
awaited his extravagance 

Para 4 Live income— do not spend more than you earn, but 
spend iess than you earn with a margin for saving However little 
—however small the amount may be But things— but above 
every other consideration Do debt— do not make a practice 
of borrowing Dickens- a famous English novelist of the 18-19 cen- 
turies His writings effected many reforms, the chief being the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt The life long misery of the 
debtor's prison was painted with such pathos and tenderness in his 
“ Little Dorrit,” that the authorities were moved to abolish, the evil 
Though Mr Micawber— though he makes his character Mr 
Micawber in “ David Ooppet field” nays so Micawber— Mr Wilkins 
Micawber is a most unpractical, balf-clevet man, a great speechi- 
fler, letter-writer, projector of bubble schemes, and though confident 
of success, never succeeding Having failed in everything in the 
old country, he migrated to Australia, and became a magistrate at 
Middlebay None the less-notwitUstandmg the character of the 
speaker Annual — yearly. Result— the consequence of the smhll 
saving in the course of the year And yet shilling— and yet 
It IS only a very trifling sum of money that makes the difference 
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between happiness and miseiy , even a very small sum of money is 
capable of making the dilference between happiness and misery 

Para. 5 It is . say— it is not putting the matter too strongly , 
it 18 not overstating the mattei when I say Is— amounts to 
Slavery —the man who borrows is the slave of the man who lends 
Debt IS slavery in another sense also Borrowing in time becomes 
a habit, and a man finds that he runs into debt even involuntarily 
and when there is no need for him to do so Such a man becomes a 
Slav e of the habit of borrowing Who a-sorrowlng— the person 
who IS addicted to borrowing courts sorrow and misery Disagree- 
able-unpleasant Sags — torn clothes Contempt— deiision on 
account of poverty Infinitely- very much But— only Can get 
— can earn Peek— a measure Parch it —fry it dry on the fiie 
Live on it— eat only it Rather than owe &e -m preference to 
owing &o 

Para 6 Cobden— Richard Oobden -effected a Reforms of the 
Corn Laws in England after the Napoleonic wars, when the high 
price of food was a source of immense hardship and suffering to the 
poor people in the country Has classes— has always consisted 
of two classes of people Building- constructing Accom- 
plishment-achievement Great works— imposing and important 
structures Rendered— made , operated to make By the savers 
— by those who have saved money Wasted resources — thiown 
away their money, spent their money uselessly It so— that 
such should be the case has been ordained by God— hence cannot 
be changed I were an imposter— I would be a person who claimed 
to be able to do what cannot be done Any class— any section 
of the people Advance themselves— better then condition , im- 
prove their position Improvident- thriftless 

Para 7 Artemis— the Greek name of Diana She had temples 
in various parts of Greece where her festivals weie celebrated 
Gives asylum— affords protection or shelter Security- safety , 
freedom fiom being seized When in it— when they go to it for 
protection Sanctuary- temple , sacred place Frugality — thrift. 
Sober-minded— the right-minded , those who think and act rightly. 
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Is sober-minded— can always be enjoyed by ngbt-mindcd 

people Affording them— giving them , snpplying or famishing 
them or providing them Ample space- plenty of room Much 
ease— much comfort in life In business— in connection with 
business , as a pn roll business transaction Get — recover, get back 
Think themselves— consider themselves to be , look upon them- 
sel\es as being Injured— much wronged Liberally — with an open 
heart and hand Expect it back— evpect that it will be returned 

Para 8 If money first —if at first vour income is small 
Discouraged— disheaitened It is turning- one’s circumstances 
ire bounds to change either for the bettei oi the worse sooner or 
later , a charge in your circumstances will take place sooner or later, 
just as a lane though it do not bend for a long way will at some 
point take a turn This saving has passed into a proverb Easily 
— plentifully and without much evertion Lay up some —save some , 
put some by For a rainy day —tor a time of misfortune or need. 
Turnings -bends— hence changes of direction Good ones— good 
luck may turn to bad just as moderate success may be followed by 
great success As on— as years pass bj You will purse— 
you will have to meet an increase in expenditure 

Para 9 Do not rich —do not thiuk of making yourself rich 
.is quickly 01 as soon as you can RusKin— a famous modern critic 
and writei His best knoun work is “Modern Painters" You do 
picture -j on are not allured or tempted by the price offered 
by I pictiuo to part with it In time— presently The 

price— you uiU be able to obtain the price you demand for 
the picture 

Para 10 Do not money— do not worry yourself about 

money To fortunes— to amass large amounts Anyone 

eyeryone With industry— who is willing to work. May live- 
lihood-may earn enough to live comfortably on Not by— not 
acquired by honest means That either-if one were to act 
pioperly he would not be poor The little-those are not the 
poor people who have onlv a small amount of money But much— 
those who hnie a longing oi desire to have much 
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Para 11 Sir James Paget— a dtsbingutshed English phssi- 
eian of the ]9fch centurj Interesting — entertaining Addresses 
—speeches Statistics —figures Careers— oonrae m life He had 
followed— he had watched Left profession— gave up tlio 
profession of medicine , gave up practising as a doctoi Game into 
fortunes —inherited money fiom relatives Attained success 
—were fairly snccessful in their piofession, some of them being 
very successful indeed Entirely failed— were total failures 
Broke Intemperance —were unable by reason of excessive 
drinking to stand the wear and tear of a professional man’s life. 
Dissipation— debauchery Causes— forces bringing -ibout their 
failure Apparently— seeminglj Beyond control— over 
which they had no power Rest assured— take it for gianted In 
Other life— m othei professions or vocations If you used 
—if you make yourself serviceable to others, others will employ, 
youi sei vices -i c , the services you can render will be in demand 

Para 12 About— on the score of Real life - the supply- 
ing of bis actual needs of life Nature little— very little is 
really required to supply the actual needs of life Of , the saying 
•‘Man wants bnt little here below” Gives much— bestows her 
blessings with a liberal baud Luxuries— all wants beyond those 
requisite for life and corafoit Are . expensive- are very costly , 
cost much to indulge oneself in Franklin— a well-known American 
wntei Ho lose in life from being a mere Newspaper boy Said — 
fans remarked What vice —the amount of tnonev required for 
a person to indulge himself in one v icious habit Would children 
— would be enough to pay the expenses for bringing up aud educat- 
ing two children 

Para 18 Duke of Wellington— Aithiu Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, was a distiiignisbcd soldier and a statesman, though 
Buckle doubts his ability as a ruler After serving in India, during 
Ms brother’s administration as Governor-General, m the Southern 
Indian wars, Wellington saw action in the Peninsular war and finally 
led the Britisii arms to victory against Napoleon at Waterloo (1815)^ 
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After closing hit military career, Wellington was appointed Prime 
Minister of England 'Wisely— sagaciously High seourity— 
whenever a high rate of interest is demanded, one maj' rest assured 
that the security against which the loan is ad\ anced is not trust- 
worthy or safe 

Para 14 Do not basket— because by overcrowding the 

basket with eggs you will most likely break a good number of them 
However advised —however much you may be able to rely on 
the adiico given you Looked into —enquired into, examined 
To upset— to set wrong Calculations— your reckonings All 
that right— a sensible business man cannot expect more than 
to be right in the majority of cases— or to be right as a rule In 
.years— when we are very young Also twenty- two— when 

placed side by side An arithmetical expression— a mathematical 
expression, stating an abstract truth In the life -when we 
are dealing with the concrete facts of existence A delusion— a 
false conviction , a snare Injudicious— unwise Application— 
to the facts of actual life The lesson —the mathematical proposi- 
tion that two added to two make four Wrecked— ruined Pro- 

mising career— life that seemed to have a bright prospect 
^before it 

Para. 16 Take quietly— don’t allow yourself to get excited, 
alwavs remain cool and composed Lord Brougham — was a famous 
English lawyer and statesman He rose to be Lord Chancellor of 
England It has been said of him that he had a prodigious memory , 
so that he was never required to read a book a second time Still 
— without moving A blur— a most indistinct and smudged figure 

Para 16 Bagehot— Walter Bagehot, a writer on literature 
and politics His best known works are his “ Lttei ni ij Essays," 
“ Lombard Street," “ Physics and Politics,” “ The English Ooiistf- 
tlltlOJI ” &,c 

Para 17 In one sense — m what sense, the author goes on to 
explain in the passage that follows A man of business— a busi- 
ness man— a man who has some business oi other to do Whether 
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. no whether he wishes to be a business man or not Duties to 
popfopm— duties which we have to attend to A . manage— we 
have for instance to look after out domestic affairs Regulate — 
control Small matteps—triamg or trivial affairs Large ones— 
more important ones 

Para 18 Success —advancement Business— [Note —This 
word though with the form of an abstract noun from bust;, bas never 
the meaning of state of being busy, basy-ness] A matter or affair 
that engages a person’s time, care and attention Happily— Sc for 
ns , fortunately for ns Depends— rests Common sense— the 
sense with wluoh mankind are invested Genius— great mental 

or intellectual ability , exceptional mental bnllisnce Keep youp 
shop— look after your shop (business) Will you — will provide 

you with a livelihood Xenophon— a famous Athenian, b cm c 440 
B 0 , was a pupil of Socrates, whose life he saved at Dehnm , he was 
a general under Oyrus, and has immortalised the famous i eti tal of 
the iOfOOO Greek auxiliaries after Cyrus’ defeat and death at Ounaxa 
Among his other well-known works are (1) Oyi opccdia, intended to be 
a treatise on government, (2) Anabasis, (3) Memo? aleiita, &o To 
effect— which teaches the same lesson , which has the same pur- 
port or meaning Fine— excellent Supposed — believed About 
subjects— e g , horses, &o Soonest— quickest " His master's 
eye "—the personal supervision of its master , his master’s looking 
after it 

Para. 19 To cultivate -to develop, to tram oneself to Emi- 
nent-distinguished Assured me— told me seriously Cases— 
individual instances Good— great High- noble , lofty Most 
ftrequent cause— the cause in largest number of oases Dilitory — 
lazy and irregular , the act of delaying over the doing of anything , 
not prompt Unpunctual— behind time in their work Work cor- 
dially— get on smoothly and in a friendly spiidt Obstinate— head- 
strong , stubborn Small things— trilling matters , trivial matters 
[In this passage the author explains what he means by being unbusi- 
nesslike] 
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Para 20 Small great — alike or both m the conduct of 

trivial concerns and in that of important ones Order regfularity 
Method— a fixed manner of acting Right place— to do the 

proper thing in the proper place i c , "where and when it is wanted 
Golden rule— most excellent principle A trouble— the taking 

of a little pains Putting away— getting things out of your 

mind, so that they do not arrest your attention When you 
them— when you have no longer any concern with them. Want 
again— again have need to devote yourself to them 

Para 21 Disorder — want of older , confused order of things 
Xenophon— see note ante Seems .like— appears to me to 

resemble Husbandman— agriculturist , cultivator Granary 

storehouse for grain Together — mixed up together, without sort- 
ing out the different kinds of gram into separate heap Wheaten 
bread— bread made from wheat Pea-soup— soup made from peas 
Abstract them— take them out Grain by grain— one gtain at a 
time Separately laid up— stored up in separate heaps 

Para 22 Quotes— mentions, brings forward In illustration 
—by way of giving another example to thoroughly explain his mean- 
ing For— because , as a matter of fact When sea — when pro 

vidence causes a storm to rage in the sea To seek for— to look 
for Wanting— needed but not to hand Hand out— give out 
Difflcult to use -difficult to bring into use The negligent— those 
who have not taken the care to have all things ready as they should 
have done Forbear— desist. Very well content- thoioughly or 
quite satisfied Quite properly--in a proper manner, as they 
should do In place— where it ought rightly to be 

Para 23 Not all course — not every one of them without 
exception From Aristotle Carlyle- from the days of ancient 
Greece when Aristotle flourished down to our own times, the age of 
Carlyle Aristotle— see note ante Carlyle— a distinguished English 
historian, philosopher 'ind literary man of the nmeteenth century 
He is best known for his book on ‘ Heroes,’ his Hat tot Resat tus and 
Histories of Fi edet tek the Great and the French Revolution Decried 
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— oned down , spoken disparagingly of Engaged In — who devote 
themselves , who have for their occupation Trade themselves 
— the very institutions of trade and commerce themselves Trade^ 
means inland mercantile dealings , commerce has leference to the 
mercantile dealings of one country with another Plato— see note 
■ante Excluded— kept out From citizenship- from the right of 
being a citizen of the state , from being invested with the rights 
and priveleges possessed by recognised citizen of the state 
Republic —a work of Plato’s in which he stated what he considered 
to be the conditions aud needs of an ideal state The hook is written 
in the form of a diilogne, its most important and interesting portion 
being the discussion on Eduuitton Mean — of a base nature Left 
to— left to be the occupation of Engage— take part Necessarily 
— under the necessities of the case Occupations— business in life , 
vocation Grievous— very sad , lamentable Influence— effect 
Character— Sc of those who engage in it In 3 uriOUS— baneful 
Incompatible —not consistent , unable to exist together Give— 
devote Spare time— the time they can save from their business 
Pursuits— occupations (other than business) Illustrations— ex- 
amples From literature— from the lives of men who have 

become famous as scientists and as literary men Grote— the 
anther of a very full history of Greece Keble — a well known 
religious poet Music— harmony— here enlightenment and culture. 
Through .mart— through the noisy haunts of trade and com- 

merce 

Para 24 Objected vehemently— decried very loudly 
Prinoiple— rule Buying market— buying things where they 
can be had cheapest and selling them whore they will command the. 
highest price Suggests— offers the remark Some manner — 
some way which he does not indicate or explain Fix— settle, all 
over the commercial world, once for all Minimum— lowest Cotton 
prices— prices for cotton goods We care not— we do not desire 
The present— the time being Under-sell— sell at a lower price 
Brothers— the reference is to the tie of humanity Equal-sell— sell 
at the same price as they do Impractieable— unable to he 
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aocotnplished by any pracfcioal means Unsound — wrong. Assnmos 
—takes It for granted Rule followed -suggestion were adopt- 
ed Unable on — not able to spare the amount of money that 
has been fixed on as their price Afford less — do with less, 
satisfy our wants with less Would have us— would wish us to. 
Extent— degree To extent— so far Deprive— take away. 
The oommeree —the essential and necessary fact of commerce , 
the very idea on which commerce rests Produce Cheaply— make 
or grow at a small cost and therefore sell at a low price Exchange 
for— return for Want most— most require The trade-'the- 
rule which must prevail in trade , the rule on which trade must 
depend Best for all— the moat suitable for all, that which 
benefits every one most Require— wish Any course — the 

adoption of any other principle Approximate to— belike, wonld 
amount to Useless proceeding— unnecessary and profitless act 
Carrying Newcastle— Newcastle is a great coaling district in 
the North of England— hence it would be a most useless thing to 
do to carry coals to that district from a part where it was not pro- 
duced The writer means that unless you sell to those who want 
TOur goods you will be acting os uselessly as the man who carriea 
coal to Newcastle 

Para 26 Greatest and happiest — those who have earned the 
highest distinction and been most happy in tbeir lives Words- 
worth — a distingnisbed poet of the Lake School He lived for many 
years at Grasmere in the Lake District of Oumberland, Best known 
for hts shorter poems He was Tennyson’s predecessor in the office 
of Poet Lain eate of England 80 s a week— an allowance to them- 
selves for living on equivalent to Rs 22 8 as. per week Periods— 
times , parts Of his life — that he experienced in his life 

Para 26 Lot— fate m this world Association and affection- 
connection, remembrance and love Homely spot— some humble 
place which is your home Some sweet face— the face of some 
one whom yon love tenderly:., lace of some one whom love has made 
sweet or gladdening to you. The whole you -as delightful a» ’ 
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lie possession of the whole world wonld be to you , the only thing 
jn earth that you love For a similar idea the student is recom- 
nended to read Wordsworth’s ' Revet te of Foot Susan ' 

“ A neat little cottage, a nest like a dove’s 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves ” 

Kingdoms world — wealth and prosperity in this life Beg- 
•^ars— those in humble positions in life The Heaven— the bliss 
of the life to come 

Para 27 Astonishing— sui prising Even If— though We 

go— we may not be able to go So far— to the length To say 
with— of endorsing Mahomed’s sajung Sheepfolds— places where 
sheep are tied— hence humble dwellings God sheepfolds- God 

has always chosen his prophets from among those in a humble posi- 
tion in life 

Para. 28 Common error— a mistake very widely made , a 
mistake which the majority of people make Exaggerate— extend 
beyond its right limits What us— what power money invests 
ns with , the degree of power the possession of money enables us to 
exercise 

Para 29 Is It food —does the quality and wholesomeness 
of our food depend on money , does the possession of wealth make 
much difference m the quality and wholesomeness of the food that 
we eat 

Para SO. Live like one— eat the food that ordinary people 
cat Wishes to he one -wishes to enjoy good health, he must 
live in the matter of the food he eats like a poor man would Can 
we for— can we eat that would be more palatable and wholesome 
Breakfast — the first meal of the day —it breaks the fast of night, 
hence its name Herring— a kind of fish Is— can be Much 
better— much more wholesome Plain— simple , not consisting of 
many highly flavoured dishes With appetite— with a hunger 
to enjoy the food Lord Mayor’s feast— a formal banquet given by 
the Lord Mayor of London on Ins election to ofllce The Loid Mayor 
lb the Chief Magistrate of the oitv or Corporation of London He is 
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<ilwa3s selected ftom the mercantile class This banquent is gene- 
rallj'^ a verj' magnificent affair Wholesomest—most nomishing 
Comparatively little— a small amount vrhen compared 'with the 
price of other articles While they season— so long as the 
proper time for them lasts Out of season -when it is not the 
proper time of the yeai to eat them Little flavour — ^little relish 
An feast — for wholesomeness, an egg provides as much nourish- 
ment as all the courses at a banquet would do Sometimes better 
— wheu the constitution requires something light and easy to 
digest. 

Para 31 Uust indeed — must m fact be veiy poor As 
read —as many hooks as he is able to read For a song— for a mere 
trifle , very cheap 

Para 32 Will money buy — can the following be bought for 
a mere money payment, can the blessings of the mind he had 
fora meie money price Beauty -0/, Keats’ opening line of the 
Endiimton — 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever " 

Happy home— a life of happiness at home 

Para 33 Was rich— was very rich indeed Died of hun- 
•ger— was so poor that he died of starvation Even now — even in 
the days of Confusius Mourn him— lament his loss This quota- 
tion IS intended to show that money cannot buy love, though the 
poorest may be loved 

Para 34 The proverb— theie is a proierb in the Burmese 
language or among the people of Burma Thoughts of his heart 
-the nobihty of a man's sentiments and the depth of his affections 
Are —constitute Wealth— highest source of delight 

Para 35 Above all -most important of all, observe for your- 
uelf Can happiness— does the possession of wealth bring liap- 
piuess with it Look see look all round you and see for your- 
self What distress-you will everywhere see the wealthy 
involved in some trouble or anxiety What mlsery-you will 
overj where see the rich unhappy Pageantry and show-display 
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- lagQificence The woe —the polishing of their uiisen so that 
^ Tctecnally it presents an attractive aspect 

, " Para 36 Great fortune —immense wealth Are them- 
elves— are so entirely wrapped up in their worldly concerns that 
, hey have not even the time to get to know themselves In —engaged 
in Puzzle— the whirl Health— welfare Mind or body— mental 
or bodily or corporeal 

Para 37 Fetters -chains , things that confirm and encumber 
one Even if they . gold— 0/ Tennyson’s Locksley Hall 

“ Every door is bar d with gold, and opens but to golden kej s 
Even though they be the fetters of wealth and business Is 
anxiety— oiuses much anxiety , occasions much cate It— the state 
or condition of being wealthy Cares— anxieties , worries , troubles^ 
They are money— they become mean instead of using their 

money in an useful and noble way, so that their money commands 
their actions instead of their being able to command the use to 
which their money is to bo put Not only the care— nob onlv the 
cause of anxiety to Torment -the thing that torments or worries 
them 

Para 38 Ruined— shipwrecked By— Sc the possession of 

On the whole— taking into account all the circumstances More 
matters— are more concerned over thou monetary or financial 
affairs To none .. happiness— none but wise people can be- 

bappy as well as rich— this is because only the wise will know how 
to use their money properly Too eager— over desirous Be — 
remain — ^lieoause of the anxiety his longing will always cause him. 
Much happier— a much happier state or condition of existence. 
Warwick Castle— an ancient castle in Warwickshire, believed to be 
a veiy magnificent dwelling [The student is recommended to read 
the remarks on Warwick Castle m his “ England ” (Peeps at many 
Lands)] To . act— to bd filled with wonder at the sight of its 
magnificence and splendour Have . . .at — to be satiated with 
sights of magnificence and splendour , to be given up to ennui. 

Para 89 To enjoy them— if you want to derive enjoy- 

ment from the possession of wealth don’t make the acquiring of 
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wealth your only concern in life Enough — sulficiency , the posses- 
sion of an amount sufficient for you wants Will Carry you — will 
he a source of happiness to you , will secure happiness for you Moro 
carry — if you have more wealth than is enough for you, it will 
be as a load, or burden to you I eamel— I have not the wealth 
to enable me to ride on a camel But am trammol — but I 
enjoy immunity from every kind of influence that might be oppres- 
sive to me Load — the burden of excessive wealth Trammel — the 
limitations imposed upon one’s freedom by the possession of immense 
riches To . lord— I am not a ruler of men STouareh’s word — 
king’s command. I think morrow~I do noc trouble myself with 
thinking of the future Recall— bring back to mind , remembei 
The sorrow — the suffering I have endured in the past Breathe 

—poetic way of expressing ‘ live ’ Exempt from -enjoying im- 
munity or freedom from Strife— contention Moves— proceeds , 
progresses , passes Trauquil—peaceful 

Para 40 Miserable— wretched , undesirable State— frame 
To wish for— to long for , to desire to possess To fear —to have 
to trouble and worry oneself about If poor— the reason is 

given in the three lines that follow For — because Whose 

hows— who IS loaded with a burden of lumps of gold Bearest — 
takest , earnest They riches — your wealth which is a burden to 

you But a journey— like the ass only a journey — i e , only during 
the journey of life And thee— and you are deprived of all your 
wealth by death Why cares —why do we spend our lives worry- 
ing and troubling about To lay years - to pile up a fortune for 

our old age Can these — can money Tortured by disease — 
wracked by the torture and pain of sickness Cheer — bring comfort 
to Sick hearts — bodies overcome by illness Purchase ease — 
buy freedom from pain and misery for us Prolong breath — 

lengthen our appointed life for even a very short space of time 
Calm bring peace of mind Troubled — when we are anxious about 
the safety or salvation of oui departing souls Hour Of death- 
time of death. 
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Para. 41 Wealth avarice — the possession of wealth creates 
in us a tendency to wish to have more and more of it— the possession 
of wealth makes ns greedy for wealth Oliver Wendell Holmes — 
a humorous American writer, author of “ Table Talk , ” “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” &c Wittily — humorously Puts 
it— states it Care not— have not a great longing to possess Gold 
or land— wealth m the form either of gold or of landed property 
Give me— let me be the possessor of Mortgage— money but on 
tlie security of real property i e , lands or bouses Good — safe 
Bank stock — money invested in Bank shares Note of hand-»a 
note written by a debtor promising to pay the creditor on demand 
Trifling— of comparatively small value Fortune- here personified, 
the goddess Fortune Spend— require to meet my needs 

Para 42 Wanteth— requires , stands in need of Covetous— 
avaiicious All — everything The meaning is that though a poor 
man stands in need of many things which he cannot get, yet his 
needs have a limit , a rich man if he be avaricious, though he has all 
he practically requires, wants eveiything in the world and so his 
wants are unlimited This being so it is easy to see that so far ns 
contentment goes he is worse off than the poor man Oh — an 
exclamation evpressiie of regret Boundless— unlimited It is a 
matter of regret that our small bodies for which such a little suffices 
should desire to have so much when urged on by avaiice 

Para 48 Satirically— m the spirit of sarcasm or irony Ob- 
served-remarked There would oil— the reference is to Jesus 

Ohiist’s parable which tells of a tra^ellel from Jerusalem to Jericho 
who fell among thieves who wounded him, stiipped him of his raiment, 
and left him lying upon the road Several Jews including a priest 
(Levite) passed by and rendered no assistance to their countryman 
Finally a despised Samaritan passed, picked up the fallen man, 
^‘poured oil and wine into his wounds, sat him upon his own 
beast and took him to an inn ” where he paid he host two-pence and 
asked him to look after the man till his leturn The author’s meaning 
is that many people would do charitable deeds if the doing of 
them did not involve personal inconvenience and expense 
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Para 44 Continual— moeaaant Restless— unceasing , ©ver- 
busj- Search fortune-hunting after wealth , pursuit of 
wealth Takes up-ooenpies Nobler things -loftier aims and 
aspirations To observe— to follow Is only good— is only desir- 
able So far as — to the extent that If life — it enables us to 
enjoy bfe better, it provides us with the means of enjoying life 
Not wealth— wealth is not good if the whole object of our lives 
is to be to accumulate wealth The scholar’s bride- the companion 
of the man who leads a studious life , the man who leads a studious life 
is always poor Well spare— do without Mule and panniers— the 
outward signs of those who are iich in the worldly sense of the word 
Winged chariot- a chariot oi car borne along on wings— here means 
intellectual wealth The mule and panniers stand for worldly uealtli 
and the author means to say tbit such wealth is inferior to intellectual 
wealth which is lepiesented by the winged chaiiot Poverty is the 
lot of the scholn but he can do without gold because he possesses the 
wealth of intellect 

Para 45 Our money— the very terms m which we speak 
of money Are significant— are full of meaning Making money— 
the ordinary mode of expression for becoming rich Made of money 
—possessing a great stock of monej Enjoying money— deriving 
happiness from the possession of money Rarely -seldom Make— 
accumulate , earn For themselves— for their personal enjoyment 
He— a person Cannot tell— does not know Gather them— derive 
the enjoyment that wealth is capable of affording 

Para 46 Ranquet— a grand and foimal feast This is the 
title of one of Xenophon’s writings Charmides— a Greek philoso- 
pher. Maintains- holds , advances the proposition Better— a 
more desirable state of existence , better condition of life 

Para 47 Acknowledged-admitted Feel seeure-to have a 
feeling of safetv Distrusted— mistrusted , looked upon with suspi- 
cion. In this elty-in Athens I was afraid-I was m a perpetual 
state of fear In plaee-firstly Break into-force their way 
Into by breaking open the locks, &,e Seize . money-rob me of 
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tlie money I possessed Do harm— inlliofc upon me some personal 
injnrr Can sleep -I can sleep in peace because I have no fears 
to torment me Galled upon parish —required to perform any 
public functions Suspeeted— mistrusted I am at liberty to— I 
am free to At pleasure —according to my •wish or desire 
Reproached —blamed , censured Associating— mixing , keeping 
the company of Socrates —a Greek philosopher, who was sentenced 
to death on a charge of corrupting the morals of the Athenian youths 
Low- base , mean In the early days of Greece, the cultivation of 
philosophy was considered as a degrading profession I friends 
associate with whomsoever I choose Pays me— takes any 
notice of me Consoled —comforted With something— now I 
have nothing to lose but everything to get and the prospect of 
getting something cheers and comforts me 

Para 48 Great truth— very much of truth Said— ob- 
served But truth— but his view did not state the truth com- 
pletely Had dinner— had just partaken of an excellent meal 
and so could not thoroughly realise what the want of one for lack 
of funds meant Enlivened— made bright and cheerful 

Para 49 Cynically- bitterly Suggested— advanced the view 
Queen of Sheba— the name of a queen in ancient times who paid 
a visit to the court of Solomon which was considered to be the 
most splendid in those days God appeared to Solomon in a dream 
and asked him what boon he desired Solomon asked for TFisdom 
God granted his request and in addition gave him Rtches and a long 
life [Note —0/ the author’s proposition that only a wise person 
can enjoy wealth] So far — the queen of Sheba ruled in Arabia, the 
journey in those days would have been a particularly long and 
tedious one To Solomon— to hear Solomon state his wise say- 
ings It IS believed that in reality the queen came to see the magni- 
ficence of Solomon’s Court If rich— she was attracted by the 
reports of the magnificence and splendour of his court to undertake 
the journey necessary to pay him a visit 

Para 50. If wisely used— if employed to good purpose, money 
... .imueh— money is capable of producing very good results— money 

U-5 
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may effect a great deal Gold— inouey Power— something that 

^s capable of effecting great things Witty —humourous Is 
sovereigns — is the powei that is capable of effecting the highest 
results Gives us— provides us with Aegulrlng- getting We 
Wish— we desire Are enjoyable— aie the means or source of 
pleasure Money them— they can be accpiired or brought with 
money Leisure —freedom from care and trouble Advantage— 
something worth having Enables— empowers To It— to avail 
ourselves of it Seeing the world— travelling Pay journeys 
— pay the evpenses of our journeys iindeitaken for the sake of 
eulightenment Help— assist To distress— to relieve the 

miseries of those who are in trouble Privilege —something we may 
count upon as particularly appertaining to our class as men 

Para 61 Keep heart— remember or think of the benefits 
that wealth can confer but do not make the accumulation of wealth 
the object of your life 

Para 52 Is the man — is distinguished as being the person , 
IS characterised as being the peison For sake— for the mere 
love of having oi possessing money Carries— takes Economy— 
thrift To excess -beyond its proper bounds oi limits Cove- 
tous —a-v aiicious Machine— automaton One life— the one 
thing that we have to learn in life To learn — to acgunint our- 
selves with Keep cares — not to allow ourselves to be worried 
by trifling and insigniflcant worries Love of money— Sc foi its 
own sake Meanest — lowest basest 

Para 63 The great thing — ^the most important thing Use 
-^make use of Wisely— prudently Scattereth- spreads abroad 
-spends wisely Yet increaseth-and in spite of the spending 
(nisely) the fund of money increases Wltholdeth -saves , hoardes 
(unwisely) Meet— proper But poverty- but such hoarding 
operates to bring about poverty -because the unwisely accumulated 
neilth (c g that of a miser) cannot be utilised to any good purpose 

Para 64 Well-known— widely known , known to many peb'ple 
Epitaph— inscription on a tomb On-on the tomb of What have 
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—wh it we sp6nt ou a good purpose we have received a retiiru for 
and so may be regarded as still having We had- we may be con- 
sidered as having at one time possessed Left— Sc behind after 
our death We lost— we ouiselves could not make any use of good, 
bad or indifferent The meaning of these lines is directed against 
ho irding (see pata 45 of this chapter where the same idea is put 
ta obhec words) Version— mode of putting or stating it I saved 
-accumulated during life I had— I once posssessed I gave 
have— I have received some recompense for what I gave away to 
others and hence may be regarded as possessing the same still 
Skull— the head, Lit the bony paitof the head deprived of its fleshy ^ 
covering Dead - deceased , departed Baxster— Richard Baxter, 
Divine 1615 —1G91 Retains -keeps Print— impression Lavish 
— generous to an extent beyond your means That — that peison 
—hence ‘ he ’ Yet nothing— because he does uot employ his 
wealth to any good purpose Maketh poor— by injudicious 

expenditure Hath riches — possesses gieat wealth Pity— • 

compassion Unto— to Pay again— give back to him again in 
some form or othei 

Para 65 Advice— counsel The man— the prodigal son 
Gonsidered—deemed , regarded As application— as being ap- 
plicable to every single person Remember— think of Children 
— descendants Your own— what you earn by your own individual 
efforts Is indeed— IS in fact You aneestors—you have received 
from your parents Does alone— yoni children are as much entitled 
to paiticipate in it as yourself [Note —This is the principle on 
which IS based the Law of the Joint Hindu Family, according to 
which, the son, from the moment of his birth acquires a vested 
interest in the ancestral family property — [Note not in the self- 
acquired pioperty of his parent] Alone— solelj 

Para 56 Who have money— aho possess money accumulated 
liy-ifcheir forefathers Are like parable -are like those servants 
to Whom the rich man (spoken of m the Bible) entrusted his talents 
to fliake use of in trade aud to retain him their gains One of the 
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servaDts tied up his talent in a napkin and buried ifc under tbe 
ground When he was reprinianded for not being able to give an *ic- 
count of it he called his master a most “ unkind ” master To 
fOP It— to give an account of the manner in which we spent the 
money , to account for the manner in which we used the money. 
It us— we have been given the money to expend in certain defi.- 
nite ways and no others A trust is a legal conception, meaning 
tliat a certain sum of money is gli en into the possession of one 
person for him to expend for the benefit of another in the manner 
prescribed by the author of the trust Nothing -not a thing To 
of— over which wo may be elated— because its possession in- 
\uiies responsibilities which are very heavy and far-reaching 

Para 57 Charge them— command them Be not high-mind- 
ed — be not over-proud or elated by reason of the fact of their 
possessing wealth Trust in -put faith in , depend upon Uncer- 
tain riehes— wealth which may or may not endure Living God— 
the eternal spirit —Of Tennyson 

“The God that ever lives and loves 
One God, one law one element 
And one far-off Divine event 
To which the whole creatian moves ’ 

Riehly—iu plenty , in a plentiful quantity To enjoy— to be 
made happy by the enjoyment of 

Para 58 That they—command them that they &c Do good 
—employ to good purpose , put to a good use That works — 
that they do a large number of charitable deeds which will do go6d 
to others Ready distribute— willing to divide their wealth 
with others Willing communicate— ready to divide their 

worldlv possessions with those who need their assistance 

Para 59 Laying up themselves— securing or winning 
for themselves— by their deeds or acts of charitj Foundation — 
basis Against come —to be of use to them in the time to come 
s'c , in the future Lay hold on— become entitled to Eternal life 
— everlasting life in the world to come 
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Para 60 Not money— not the hare fact of the possession of 
money The love of money— the desire to possess money for its 
own sake Bible —the sacred Book of the Christian faith Tells 
US— points out to us Root of all evil— the basis of all haim and 
wrong in this world If them— if your worldly wealth in- 

creases don’t allow j ourself to get to love money foi its own sake 
Sermon on the mount— the sermon delivered by Tesus Christ on 
the mountain to Ins disciples and other hearers detailing the jten 
“ Blessings ” Reason -evpUnation The given— it is because 
the possession of wealth begets avarice that its accumulation is de- 
preciated 

Para 61 Lay not up— do not pile or heap up Treasures— 
wealth Upon earth — on this world Where corrupt— where 
those treasures are liable to be injured or damagad by insects or 
rust Where steal— and where they are liable to be stolen bv 
thieves 

Para 62 Lay up— store Treasure In heaven— the record 
in heaven of having done good deeds in this world Where 
corrupt —where there nie no injniing or damaging influences And 
steal — and where record of youi good deeds is not liable to be 
stolen by others Your treasure Is - that winch yon value most 
IS stored Heart— all your value and lo\e most —Paras 01 

and 62 are taken verbatim from Christ's Sermon on the mount St 
Matthew Ch V)] 

The meaning of the 2 paragraphs is that w’e should not he en- 
tirely wrapped up in the affairs of this world which are only transi- 
tory, but we should give all our attention to the doing of snoh acts 
as are calculated to secure own spuitual benefit in the life to come 

SUMMARY 

We ought to be thrifty We should dress and live well but not 
above our means We can be happy without being wealthy As a 
matter of fact, wealth, far from being a source of happiness, is a 
cause of anxiety and embarrassment It is only a wise man that can 
derive happiness from the possession of wealth Business and 
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lutellectual culfciue are not neoessanls antagonistic because some 
of the best known scientists and literaiy men have been also men 
of business We should not strive to make moiiev for money’s sake 
for v\e shall in that case onlj be making our lives miserable , and 
further we do not need much for the actual wants of life Bconomj 
for the meie sake of monev is mean, but economy for the sake of 
independence is right and manlj 

»Some rules on which we ought to base our conduct — 

(1) We should always keep accounts and keep them carefully 

(2) We should alwajs live within our income, because debt is 
tantamount to slavery 

(3) We should never be in a hurr}"^ to become rich 

(4) We should not make ourselves anxious about monej 

(o) We should always take things quietly 

(6) We should always cultivate business-like habits 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Summarise the reason’s for Carlyle’s view that we should not 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market What alterna- 
tive would he suggest 

2 Explain how “ gold is a power " 

3 Show how it IS not money, but tlie loie of monev that is the 
root of all evil 

4 Explain the allusions in the follo^vIng passages — 


(a) It has been 

and the oil 

(Para 43) 

(b) South has somewhat 

so rich 

(Para 49) 

(c) Those who have monev 

parable 

(Para 56). 

5 Explain in simple English 
(a) Economy for the sake 

. manly 

(Para 2) 

(b) The building of all 

and idle 

(Para 6) 

(c) The king of Persia 

master’s eye 

(Para 18) 

(fl) Bv far the most 

unbusiness-like 

(Para. 19) 

(e) Can wealth give 

woe 

(Para 35). 

{/) Whv lose we life 

death 

(Para 40). 
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CHAPTER IV* 

RECREATION, 

Para 1 All play- constant application without any re- 
creation Dull— thick-headed , wanting in brightness and sharp- 
ness of intellect Indoor— sedentary Tend— have the effect 
Delicate —sickly Games— outdoor sports By no means— nob 
in any way LOSS— waste Important— essential Developing— 
— causing the growth of The upper part— the portion of the 
body above the waist Avocations— callings Contract— cause to 
shrink Expand - develop 

Para 2 Games— out-door sports Keep health— keep a 
man healthy Spirit— energy How with— how to pull along 
with , how to get on agreeably with To give trifles— to give 
in to others on trifling or unimportant points , to yield in unimpor- 
tant matters To play fairly— not to take an undue advantage 
over others in the course of a game Push— carry 

Para 3 They health —they give a tone to our moral na-- 
ture as well as to our physical health Daring— audacity and 
courage Self-command— control over himself Qood-humour 
— a pleasant disposition , an attitude not to take offence hastily 
Qualities —attributes Which books -which no amount of book 
reading can impart No give — cannot be derived from the mere 
Imparting of knowledge Truly said— has very correctly and pro- 
perly remarked The battle Eton— the q[ualities which were 
required to win the battle of Waterloo were developed in youth 
on the playgrounds of the public school at Eton Lessons— things 
learned In the playground— whilst engaged in playing Only- 
hub we must take care Recreation — diversion Business— prin- 
cipal concern 

Para 4 Regards —respects Importanee—aalue Physio- 
logical authorities— people entitled to speak with authority on 
subjects connected with the science of physiology Physiology is the 
science which concerns the formation and functions of the human 
body Admirable— excellent Chief — principal Constituent . 
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pecreation— the elements that go to make up the characteris- 
tic qualities of recreation Besides this— over and above this 
Exercise— exert Influence— power Without— Sc offeiing In- 
ducement-allurement Common intePest— the sameness or unity 
of interest In money— connected with moue3 Low motive— in- 
ducement of a base nature They bring together— they make 

boys and men co-operate in their work , they operate to make people 
help each other in doing the work they have to do Colleagues— 
fellow-workers Good causes- good objects or aims Fairly— 
honestly With Others -smoothly and in a friendly spirit with 
others Best powers— most potent means Condition — walk , 

sphere Custom— by habit— it being habitual to be fair at games 
If nature— even if it be not the essence of them to teach fair- 
ness Fairness— honesty , straightforwardness Foul play— un- 
fair conduct in the course of a game Sharp— keen Consent of 
all— the common opinion of everyone Competition— contest , 
rivalry Disgraceful- shameful Have a habit— have developed 
a habit , have made it their customary practice Playing fair- 
being just and honest towards the opposite party whilst play- 
ing their games Will be ready- will be all the more for- 
ward To fair— to deal justly with others when it comes to the 

affairs of life High standard— lofty conception Honesty— fair- 
ness Recreations —sports , games , pass times Help— conduce 
Despise— look down upon Things— actions , acts Which 
law — which it 18 not illegal to do but which a lofty conception of 
honesty and fairness will prevent one from doing though the doing of 
the act may not be prohibited by the law I think — I am of opinion 
Look for— seek , try to find Characteristics— distinguishing 
traits or features May be found in — can be discovered in , can 
be had in Active recreations — out-door sport requiring or calling 
foi the activity of the body Utility — usefulness Chiefly depends 
—principally rests They all — all active out-door sports One or 
moro-oneatleastif not more than one Uncertainties -chances 
of the game which cannot be definitely predicted until the game 
itself IS o\er Wonders— unexpected happenings— wonderful 
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poifovmances by individuals or parties Opportunities— cliancos 
Exercise of skill— display of dexterity or cleverness Something — 
some kind of activity Different from— of a character differing 
from , of a nature different from Regular work— the usual or 
ordinary kind of work Appropriateness— fitness Three things 
— three characteristics Seems to be— appears to be Especially 
—particularly Provide— afford , supply Pleasant changes— 
-changes that give pleasure , a difference of occupation that is a 
source of pleasure Are contrast — afford a marked change or 
-difference Ordinary— usual Of lives— of the lives of most 
men who have to earn their livelihood Give opportunity — afford 
A chance Exercise —bringing into use Powers— skill , abilities 
Good dispositions— kindly feelings towards others Too used 
— very little required , whose exercise not being much called for 
Daily life— oidmary vocations of ordinary life Feeble— weak- 
-ened Lost— entirely destroyed for want of cultivation 

Para 6 Royal Society— (of London)— a society incorporated 
fay Charles II in 1622-8, under the title of “The President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Royal Society for promoting Natural Knowledge ” 
Prom the time of the charter being granted, the business of the 
society assumed much importance, and 1664 Mr Hooke was appoint- 
ed Curator with a salary of £ 80 a year The first number of the 
■“ Philosophical transactions,” as the work which the society pub- 
lished was called, appeared in March, 1665 Originally the council 
met at Gresham Honse, and continued to prosper till about 1673, 
when it fell off in numbers At that time, in order to encourage the 
society, lectuies illustrated by experiments weie given In pursu- 
ance of this plan, the first lecture was delivered by Sir William 
Petty, in 1074 At present every candidate for admission into the 
society must be recommended by a certificate in writing signed by 
SIX or more fellows, of whom three at least must certify that the 
recommendation is from personal knowledge ' Rede Leeture -lec- 
ture founded by a certain Mr Rede In work— in work requir- 
ing the exercise of the muscles Weariness— fatigue Are With 
—all know very well bj personal experience In Which— in 
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bringing which about , in effecting which Have share — have 
little or nothing to do , play a very insignificant if any part Work 
— activity , exertion Accompanied by — attended with Chemi- 
cal change- alteration in the substance composing the brain or 
muscle In details —in minor points or respects from each other. 
Same order— same Lind 

Para 6 Adequate stream— plentiful supply Made pure — 
rendered pure, i e , free from all foreign substances which act ns 
impurities Efficient— beneficial , producing good results Co- 
operation-acting together Organs of low degree— elementary 
or simple organs of the body Necessary —absolutely requisite 
Life— existence in a healthy state Working capital — bodily or 
muscular energy and activity Rapidly renewed— quickly reno- 
vated Harmful products- injurious productions Rapidly 
away— quickly removed from the system Is brain— the brain 
also requires some sort of process resembling that which goes on in 
the body to keep it a healthy condition Struggle for existence— 
competition in life winch is now-a-days pushed to its extreme limits 
Brought to the front — made prominent or conspicuous A brain 
— a type of intellect Ever outrun— always prepared to beat, 

alwaj 3 prepared to out-beat More humble —less keen or sharp 
or brilliant. Helpmates —associates , fellow-workers Economy— 
the securing of results by the smallest expenditure of energy and 
hence by the production of the least amount of fatigue Period 
time Effective- of the best quality Weariness tell — 

fatigue begins to set in Bounded— surrounded , enclosed By 
limits— within a very small compass The meaning is that the 
amount of earnest or downright work one can do before he begins 
to feel tired or wearied is very small Laid you-spoken to you 
about, represented to you Sound way -the most proficient manner 
Extend those limits— to enlarge those bounds , to make the 
quantity of work capable of being done greater More agile- 
more active , more keen Humbler helpmates-the duller brains 
with whom the brighter ones have to co-operate Efflclent- 
of a better or higher kind Co-operation -help m working 
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iOgether Defer -dela^ Onset of weariness— the time when 
fatigue begins to set in* If the brighter intellects aie more efficiently 
assisted by those that are less bright, the amount of work that can 
be done without feeling fatigue will be increased 

Para 7 Hunting, shooting — the difference between the two- 
is that in the former species of sport the game is pursued till bv 
reason of exhaustion it falls a prej to the pursuers, whilst in the 
.latter there is no pursuit but tlie gun is used to shoot the prey as 
soon as opportunity offers itself Common language —the language 
used in ordinary conversation , the meaning attaching to words in 
ordinan conveisabiou Monopolise the term sport— constitute 
the only kinds of recreation comprised within the meaning of the 
word sport Do not rod— do not go in for hunting, shooting 
or fishing Hounds are a species of dogs used in hunting for pursuing 
game by scent Rod— the fishing rod Still fascination— still 
feel what a charm these forms of exercise and recreation have on us 
Inherited it— acquired this love for out-door sport Ancestors — 
forefathers To a great extent— for the most part By— bv means 
of hunting, which form of sport supplied them with their food For— 
for the pleasure derivable from Looked forward to it— contemplate 
it as being Next — the life beyond the grave Osslan— a Gaelic 
poet Rushes— careers wildlv Disturb repose— break their 
sleep or rest They youth— they still love hunting, the sport 
they delighted in when they were young And joy— and their 
spirits ascend joyfully up to heaven in the hope that tile's will be 

able to indulge themselves in that sport even there 

Para 8 As civilization progresses— as the world becomes 
more and more enlightened Shrink— move back— hence be reluc- 
tant More and more —to a greater and greater degree From 
life -from killing animate objects , from killing animafs having life^ 
For sport — for the mere sake of providing amusement or recreation 
for ourselves Realise— understand , appreciate the fact. That 
found — that animals are more interesting or pro\ide greater- 
interest Better ways exercise— other and less cruel modea 

of amusing ourselves and exercising our limbs 
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Para 9 Oup water— how mnch we aie indebted for owr 

health to pure water , how much our health depends on the fact of 
our drinking pure water Yet air— vet our breathiner fiesh air 

is IS important a requisite for the enjovment of good health Per- 
meates— spreads itself out through , fills All our body — the whole 
of our frame Bathes — envelopes washes Medium — substance 
Delicate- refined That presence— that we do not even per- 
ceive that we are surrounded bv an envelope of air or atmosphere 
So strong— it IS so powerful Wafts —brings to ns , carries to us 
Odours— sweet, pleasant smell Carries seas— fills the sails of 
sailing vessels and conveys them across boundless oceans The 
purity— t e , it wafts the purity — purity here means freedom from 
obnoxious ingredients The cites— brings the freshness of the 

ocean and mountain regions into the very middle of densely ponn- 
lated and smoke-grimmed cities It sound — the air is the medium 

through which sound travels it is the air that wafts sounds to our 
ears Brings to us -brings to our ears Voices— the sounds of the 
voice— it enables us to hear the sonnds nhe of voices The sweet 
nature — the harmonious and melodious sounds that are made by 
birds and beasts and the rustling of the leaves of trees Ac — i e , that 
■are made by objects, animate and inanimate which are to be found 
in the world Reservoir— storehouse The ram that falls to the 
ground IS first contained in the atmosphere in the form of water — 
vapour (see Physical Geography) Which earth— which falls 

on and moistens the earth Softens — mitigates , lessens (For 
the part the atmosphere plays in regulating the climate and pre- 
% enting extremes of hot and cold see Physical Geography) Covers 
us overhead — provides us with a canopy above our heads Glorious 
—magnificent^ and splendid to behold Arch of blue— the blue 
sky which seems to be of the shape or form of an arch Lights 
dp — illumines The skies — the sky at sunrise and sunset With 
flire -with a blight hue resembling the glowing colour of fire The 
refeience is to the brightness of the sky in the morning and in the 
west in the evening — to the bright glow that suffuses itself over 
the sky at sunrise and sunset The author, in pointing out the 
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luiportmce of the atmosphere, remarks that it is the medium through 
which the light of the sun reaches the earth Exquisitely — 
producing a most deligbtfal sensation Soft— mellow , not irritating,. 
Pure— free from obnoxious impurities So gentle— this carries on 
the idea of “ soft.” Ariel— a character in Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest ’ 
Ariel IS Prospero’s chief agent and minister and is represented. 
03 being a gentle and good-natured spirit The atmosphere or ‘ air ’ 
IS the substance of which Ariel is supposed to be composed, and 
his delicate, sweet, character conveys to one an idea of the delicacy 
and softness of the atmosphere Again, as without Ariei, Prospero 
could not have effected his purposes, so we cannot get on without 
the atmosphere Delicate— pure and refined Fascinating- charm- 
ing , a creation that captivates our imagination Nature spirits— 
spiritual being symbolical of the operation of the forces and 
agencies of Nature 

Para 10 Jetfereys — a famous hterarv critic and wntei— best 
known for his contributions to the * Eihnbtn gh Hevtew ’ So sweet — 
so enioyable , so delightful , so pleasant to experience One it 
is — it IS, as if it were, one huge fragrant and beautiful flower. 
Over and enclosing— spreading hke a canopy above our heads 
and enveloping us on all sides Aphrodite— the Greek name for 
Venus, the goddess of Love Like arms — like the emotion of 

love which affects every human breast Dome of the sky —the 
vault of heaven , the dome-shaped sky Bell-flower— a species 
of flower, bell-like in shape and having a most delicate blue colour 
and giving out a most sweet and mellow fragrance Drooping 
US —hanging down from on high above our heads Magical of 
it— the fascinating or delightful fragrance given out by it Filling- 
permeating All earth- -the whole surface of the earth , all the- 
space that surrounds the surface of the earth Sweetest— most 
delightful, most enjoyable Is air— is the air that is filled 
with the fragrance given out by wild-flowers i e , flowers that grow 
wild in Nature Full of their Ideal— infused with the charming 
fragrance that is their essential characteristic or attribute Starry 
— bright and beantifnl like stars. Strain upwards— grow np as- 
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wifcb effort Strivillg — everting all their powers Rude grasses 
— coaise wild weed" that grow ■along, rivei banks That them 
— that grow abundantly among them and strive to choke their 
-existence Genius struggle — people of genius have always 
been compelled in the beginning to struggle against mere mediocre 
talent in order to bring themselves to the forefront and obtain 
lecognition of their merits, just as these flowers seem to be sti ugglmg 
for existence against the wild grasses that threaten to obscure, 
if not destroy them Plain road- otherwise bare, unadorned 
road Was made beautiful— was made to appear beautiful , was 
made to seem beautiful Many thoughts gave —the many reflec- 
tions and thoughts it called forth or gave rise to oi suggested It — 
the bare load adorned with flowers growing wild along its sides 
Of TToj dswoi th 

“ To me, the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that too often he too deep for tears ” 

To Stay by— to remain a little while along or beside , to pass 
a while bj the bank &c 

Para 11 Not after -it was not till many years had passed 
by See -realise , understand Went the same round— went 
along the same way Care for —wish to have Change —any 
alteration Want— wish to be among Old— met and seen every day 
Loved —because of the associations that have grown up in the 
mind in connection with them As long dial — as long as there 

13 any sunlight to cast a shadow on the sundial, showing thereby 
that the sun has not yet set— hence as long us daylight lasts Such 
song — because he sings from sunrise to sunset The casting of 
a shadow on the sundial indicates the limits of time between which 
the “ coloured yellow hammer ” sings , the time during which this 
bird sings is indicated by the limits of time during which there 
IS any day light to cast a shadow on the sundial In the same 
place —where I see and hear them eveiy day This is because of 
the associations formed in the mind — the thoughts which these 
familiar sights and -sounds call forth All spring— all the beauties 
■Of Nature that make their first appearance with the advent of spring 
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and on cliaiaoteristio of that season St6p by St6p — as they one 
after another make their appearance or show themselves Great 
summer — the summer season which is filled with the glories and' 
beauties of Nature which assume their mature form during that 
time of the year Same succession —the same succession of the 
seasons each marked, by its own distinctive features By — aftei 
Para 12 Our fields— the country m England Ricb variety 
— numerous kinds of flowers At times — during certain seasons 
Glow with— aie bright with, present a bright appearance being 
ooveied with Buttercups, Ladysmocks— the names of two kinds 
of flowers All white —of a white colour lesembling that of 
silvei Do delight —give to the meadows a delightful appearance 
Woods -places thickly giown ovei with trees Even beautiful 
— appear even more charming than the meadows Ellchanting — 
charming, fascinating , affecting one as by a magic spell Wondrous 
wild— disclosing to a wonderful extent the wild beauties of unculti- 
vated nature Whole— the entire scene Might seem— it might 
appear to be Fairy dream -some fairy land seen only in a dream , 
some beautiful haunt of fairies which cannot be seen except 
In a dream [The first quotation is from Shakespeare and the 
second from Scott’s— Lody of the Lake] 

Para IS We weather— we frequently hear people speaking 
of the weather as being bad In reality— as a matter of fact Is 
bad— IS undesirable It delightful -all kinds of weather afford 
delight Though ways— though each different kind of weathei 

affords us delight in a way different from the others and character- 
istic of itself May crops— may not bo beneficial for agriculture , 
may be injurious to the carrying on of agricultural operations 
But for man — but for man, not considered in any particular 
capacity or calling Good -beneficial Refreshing— the student 
will best understand the idea by tiying to leoall his impressions 
and feelings when the moonsoon first bursts after the excessive and 
parching heat of summer Braces us up— makes us active Ex- 
hllkrafing— invigorating Ruskin-see note ante There Is really* 
weather— weather cannot m fact be divided into two contrary* 
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classes good and bad, bub only distinguished into different kinds 
of good weather what is commonly called “ bad weather ’’ being 
only bad from the point of view of some particular class of persons 
but possessing many evoellent qualities when considered from other, 
points of view 

Para 14 Rest Idleness -to take rest is not to waste one’s 
time , to give one’s body and mind rest, is not to waste time The 
water— the murmuring noise made by the flowing water of some 
brook Float across — fly slowly across , move slowly across Is 
means— IS not on any account, 18 111 no way Waste time - 
idling away one's time 

Para 16 Air together— m taking out-door exercise yon 
also get the benefit of inhaling fresh air You Will advantages — 
in taking out-door exercise yon will be deriving a double benefit vte , 
that of exercising your limbs as well as inhaling pure, fresh air 
There horse — horse riding is one of the best forms of everoise 
that a man can take for the benefit of his health, because it affords 
both exercise for the external limbs as well as fresh air for the 
internal constitution Primary and sacred duty— most important 
and religious duty 

Para 16 For the mind— foi carrying on our mental opera- 
tions properly , for the proper working of our brain To us— to 
hold converse with us Great .tell— some very important com- 
munication to make to us The objects of nature by the ideas they 
suggest and the thoughts they call forth seem to talk to us and tell 
us something about the mysteries connected with them Secret to 
tell— mystery to unravel Shakespeare also represents the objects 
of Nature as being our teachers we find “ Sermons in Stones, books 
in the running brooks and good m everything " 

Para 17 Schoolmasters— instructors More than this 

more than being only our instructors Go country— go from 

the town to some country place Row river-row a boat on a 
river Fossils— the petrified remains of animals and plants found 
in the strata of the earth’s surface Pit-a cutting where an opening 
Is made beneath the earth’s surface In .. .way-in any xither 
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form , take exercise of any other kmd Have health— have not 
only benehbted your health Cares and troubles— worries and 
anxieties Are wafted away— are borne away from you , are dis- 
sipated or dispersed Lightened— made less painful and unbear- 
able Calms, cools -makes us tranquiL Invigorates— animates , 
stren{rthens , refreshes Serene— calm, peaceful Cheerful — 
bright , less disposed bo melancholy Nature affects both our body 
and our mind It gives or imparts health and vigour to the body,> 
and lb makes the mind trancxull and cheerfnl 

Para 18 Devoted to— given entirely to the pursuit of Re- 
creation — pastime Selfish— because it would aim at securing one’s 
own gratification only Intolerably Insipid— most tasteless , most 
monotonous —and so not enjoyable but on the other hand oppressive 
The life— one’s occupation m this life, the sole oconpation of 
life In moderation —when indulged in moderately 

Para 19 It fault— the blame rests entirely with us , we 
have only ouiselves to blame Enjoy life— derive pleasure from 
living Can achieve —do something leally great and noble 

Para 20 Talismans -magic feats , magic spells , magical 
agencies The Arabian Nights -a collection of a thousand and 
one stories supposed to have been told by an oriental princess to her 
husband in order to turn him from his purpose of having his wife 
put to death Magic carpet— a carpet invested with magic 
powers Transported— carried Railways us— railways now 
enable all of us to go where we wish at a minimum of cost, time and 
inconvenience Increase— extend , enlarge The see— the 

number and variety of objects and sights that we see Richness — ' 
vividness Of Imagine —of the objects and scenes that we can 
create or call up by means of our imagination Even imagination 
18 based on reality Imagination may revel in transforming by' 
different combinations , in exaggerating , in deforming, bnt for ima- 
gination to be able ^ work at all there must be a store of actual ex- ' 
jieriences 

Para 21 Rank— place A good talk— enjoyable conversation 
with some friend I should existence— I should be disposed 

U-6 
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to regard or consider enjoyable conversation with a friend among 
the most delightful experiences of life Tonlc— invigorator Food 
—source of nourishment , source of benefit or advantage Herrle— 
a lyric poet Vividly— m language which is Aery expressive His 
Jonson— the advantage he derived from his conversation with 
Ben Jonson, a great dramatist and poet of the Biizabethan age He 
was a very learned man, and all his writings furnish ample evidence 
of his erudition TheiP suppers— the suppers they Used to eat to- 
gether Clusters— parties , groups of friends invited to supper 
Such— of such intellectual merit Made mad— that our con- 
versation exhilarated our spirits so much that we became wild, 
though not mad with debght and joy Each time — all your 
utterances Outdid— gave more pleasure than The meat — the 

food served up for us to eat The Wine —the wine that produces 
frolicsomeness or gaiety or merriment 

Para 22 Johnson— Dr Samuel Johnson, the great English 
scholar; critic and literary writer Also a minor poet of the 
classical school Describe a — give an account of Darwin— a great 
scientific naturaClist and author of the " Oi iginal of Species ’ Kings- 
ley— a literary writer best known for his “ Hei oes ” and “ IFcstioai d 
Ho ” Huxley, Tyndall— both eminent scientists and literary men 
All the above were the contemporaries of Lord Avebury and fiour- 
ished in the litter half of the XIX century Invigorating— re- 
freshing 

Para 23 Gifts —faculties Differ more— differ more from 
each other Who interesting- whose conversation when called 
forth was most interesting , whose conversation when they were 
made, by judicious and dexterous handling, to speak out openly and 
freely From expected — who could not be made to say any- 
thing Absolutely— downright. Extracted- called forth bv force 
These people would not speak unless made to A good welcome 
—a man who can talk well is always an enjoyable companion and 
IS always acceptable The cultivated- one’s powers of conver- 
sation are capable of development , the art of conversation may be 
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learned to some evtent Without praetloe— unless he accustoms or 
habituates himself to do so 

Para 24 Ingredient -essential quality , constituent element 
Good talk— interesting and amusing conversation Truth-cor- 
rectness , the absence of exaggeration or brag Good sense— the 
quality of being sensible and not nonsense Good humour— ab- 
sence of malice, lanconr and sourness of disposition , geniality 
Wit— humour At any rate— at least Are anyone— may be 
acquired by everyone —though everyone cannot hove ‘ wit ' 

Para 25 Of what know— of cheir stock of information 
Questioneth much- is of an enquiring frame of mind Content 
much - and be thoroughly satisfied Apply asketh — try to 
satisfy ind exercise his enquiring disposition by questioning clever 
friends in the course of conversation Give them oecasion — give 
them the opportunity To please speaking— to say what they 
wish to Continually— all the time Gather knowledge— learn 
more and more by listening to tbeir conversation 

Para 26 Cultivate— develop b> exercise For that matter 
—as a matter ot fact Sense of Beauty— the faculty of appreciat- 
ing what is beautiful So pure— so unalloyed, so free from any 
coarse or vulgar taint So accessible— so easily within the reach 
of everyone Ever us -always surrounding us , we are always 
m the presence of beauty Derive— obtain Keenest delight — 
most intense pleasure Foliage— the leaves growing on trees Fleecy 
clouds— white clouds that look like fine, soft wool Sparkling — 
shining , glittering Gleam —the refiection of the sun's rays All 
nothing— all these things have no charm and are incapable of 
affording any pleasure As to Peter Bell 
“ The primrose by the river’s bank 
A. yellow primrose was to him, and it was nothing more ” 

Shine in vain —have no particular beauty about their brightness 
Soule— soul , mind Bodie— bod\. Forme— form, colour Doth 
take— does derive Soule is forme — the soul is that which gives 
its distinctive characteristic to life The meaning is that in order ’ 
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to be able to apprecnte beauty we must lla^e a disposition to do so, 
blit this disposition is capable of being cultivated 

Para 27 Artlfloial colours— the colours we produce artifi- 
cially by blending simple colours together Good enough for— 
snfilcient to supply the needs or requirements of Splendour — 
magnificence (in painting) , tlie magnificence of colouring Lowly 
pride - the humble pride of the human mind , the humble pride of 
human conceptions in painting Not for— not sufficient foi 

Wreath— coil Perishing— vanishing [A^otc —the contrast is be- 
tween the conceptions of colour formed by the human mind and those 
displayed in natural objects and phenomena] 

Para 28 A light— a kind of light Invariably -always 
Seeks — looks for Deeper feeling— a keener sense of realisation 
and appreciation Declining day— the light that prevails at 
sunset or at sunrise Flecks— small patches Scarlet clouds— 
clouds which seem to be of a bright red colour by reason of the re- 
flection of the sunlight fulling on them Burning— shining out , ra- 
diant Watch-fires— beacon-fires Green horizon— the green 
coloured sky at the place where the earth and sky seem to meet 
Colours of the sky— the colours reflected in the sky Lighten up 
—illumine Orange stain— the orange coloured light Edge- 
border , margin Refieets years -has been thus coloured by the 
light of the setting sun for an innumerable number of years The 
use of a thousand years here is “ use of the definite for the indefinite 
to express duration of time” Sunsets beautiful -the sight of 
a sunset is so beautiful to behold , the colouring m the sky at the 
time of sunset is so beautiful As if Heaven-as if we were 
beholding the glories of Paradise 

Para 29 Talmudic eommentators-the annotators of the 
Tfllmiidorthe body of the Hebrew civil and religious laws and 
traditions. The commentators were those who wrote books contain- 
ing explanations of these laws, traditions &c -like the Hindu com- 
mentators who have written treatises on the original texts of the 
early Rishis, explaining and propounding the principles of law’ 
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believed to be embodied in tliem Manna— a substance miraculously 
furnished us food for the Israelites in their journey through the 
wilderness of Arabia Found — could taste Taste— llavour In 
Nature— in the woild of Nature , among the gifts or blessings fur- 
nished by Natiiie Who seeks — who endeavours to discover 
or find What enjoys -the hind or source of enjoyment be likes 
most 

Para 80 What are recreation —what constituent ele- 
ments go to make up recreation There are pleasures — there 
are some sources of enjoyment from which true pleasures mav be 
derived , whilst other sources provide only false pleasuies Which 
are they — m what do true pleasures consist , what are the distinc- 
tive marks of true pleasures 

Para 81 Those from— those following fiom , those derivable 
from , those afforded by Beautiful— lo\ely Figures- symmetri- 
cal shapes Most of those odotirs-and a very large number 
of tho pleasurable sensations we derive from odours or “ smells " 
Whose absence— which if they be not present , the fact of which 
not being present or available as a source of pleasure Is unfelt— 
IS not noticeable Painless -and gives no pain by reason of its ab- 
sence Their presence —the fact of their being available Is sens- 
ible —is directly perceptible And pleasure— and affects us 
with sensationb of a pleasurable cbaiacter [Note -Socrates only 
speaks about the pleasures we can deilve through the organs of 
sense— he does not touch ou the “ pleasuies of mind ’’ or intellectual 
pleasures 

Para 32 Can give— are capable of affording This food 
— these pleasuies aie not of the highest kind , these pleasures are 
not of the noblest kind or loftiest ciiaiactei PhilebUS— the name 
of one of tho chaiacters introduced into Plato’s ' dialogues ’ Glass of 
feeling -tho kind of e\periences Akin to them— resembling 
them in character and tinahties or attributes Arc a good to— are 
<v source of pleasure to And their kindred— and the kind of plea- 
"sures allied to these iii chaiacter True reasonings - the faculty 
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of bmng able fco reason correctlr For them — for all \\ho are 
capable of enjoying them [Note —Pleasures are divided into two 
kinds —(1) those of sensei and (2) those of the intellect, and the 
following assertions are made regarding them— (a) That pleasures 
of sense whilst of a lower kind are capable of being enjoyed by 
everyone , (b) Intellectual pleasures are of a higher order and give 
more pleasure to those who are capable of enjoying them, though 
they have this drawback that everyone cannot enjoy them All 
such —all persons capable of enjoying intellectual pleasures Are- 
are now living Ever will be— will be living at any time Most 
advantageous -most pleasurable , capable of affording most plea- 
sure 

Para 88 Are Innumerable -are incapable of an exhaus- 
tive enumeration Are them -constitute a list which mentions 
only a few of the sources from which true pleasures may be derived 

Para 84 No small boon— no inconsiderable favour— hence 
a very great blessing or favour Kindly fruits -good things Un- 
known to man— with which man is yet unaqiiainted Which 
civilization - which he will get to know and experience as the 
human race advances in civilization 

Para 36 I have no idea —I have no mind to , it is not roj 
purpose or object to Exhaust — give a complete and -comprehen- 
sive list There pleasures — there are so many blameless 

pleasures which we may partake of Why— why should we Are 
bad- are admittedly of an evil character Doubtful— concerning 
the goodness of which opinion is divided ExhauSt the good — 
derive your full share of enjoyment from the good ones 

Para 36 Seen life -had experience of the world , seen life 
in all Its aspects They world-tbey know the ways of the 
world Realities— hard and actual fatfts Parish-village Used 
there-has kept his ejes open and noticed carefully everything 
that has gone on there and beiiefltted by his experience 

Para 37 Indulgence- selC-gratillcation Gay life— a life of 
selfish pleasure , a life lived in the indulgence of oneself in the 
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lower and baser kinds of pleasures Falsely— wrongly— because 
such a life is nofc really a “ gay life ” Mockery— false imitation 
Have to it— have given themselves up to indulging in these 
kinds of pleasures Complain of- blame Passed— travelled ovei* 
I have life— I have only lived half of my life Weary— posses- 
sed with ennui Melancholy confession —sad admission to make 
Looked back— reviewed the past With thankfulness —for the 
pleasures he had actually enjoyed , for the happiness he would 
really have experienced Forward— to the time to come Hope 
— i e , in a continuance of the happiness he had enjoyed in the past 

Para 38 Worth— real value Measured— estimated , judged 
Its value— its intrinsic worth from the moral point of view 
Soul and body— the soul taken together with the body , the moral 
ns well as the sensual aspects of life Perfect— complete Soul — 
the intelligent principle in man Commands— controls the body 
Charitably— in the true spirit of generosity Its partner— its 
associate , its companion Yet inferior— the sensual element 
in life is inferior in kind to the moral and intellectual Body— the 
sensual element m life Shall give laws— shall rule the moral 
nature Violence —strength Appetite— desire Abuse— make a 
wrong use of Are company— ai e not suitable associates 

Soul —the moral element Be a slave —Sc to the bodily passions 
and appetites 

SUMMARY 

Work, especially if it is indoor work, tends to make a man weak 
and delicate One way to counteract this evil is to take a reason- 
able amount of outdoor exercise Games not only keep a man in 
health but also give him spirit for his work They give moral ns 
well as physical health , daring and endurance , self-command and 
good humour Sir James Paget has observed that games, by bring- 
ing people to work together without the interest of a common in- 
terest in money, or any low motive, exercise a moral influence of 
great value in business or in any daily work Fresh air is as neces- 
sary foi the system as pure water It is good both for the mind and 
the body We can also derive much pleasure and happiness from 
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the contemplation of the beauties of Nature A. good talk with a 
friend is as pleasant a form of recreation as any other Our re- 
creation should combine bodily exercise with such intellectual 
pleasure as is calculated to produce the best type of moral and 
physical activity 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Give a brief account of the author's views on the need for 
recreation Is it ever mere waste of time ’ 

2 Summarise the views of Sir James Paget and Sir Michael 
Foster on the subject of the importance of games to health 

3 Show the importance of our cultivating oiir sense of 
“ Beauty ” 

4 Explain in simple English — 

(a) Though so much Nature Spirits (Para Q) 

(b) One of the greatest talismans imagine (Para 20) 

(c) There is yet a light . ► Heaven (Para 28) 

CHAPTER V 
HEALTH. 

Para 1 The soul -the spiritual and everlasting element in 
man Noblest -highest The present conditions— the conditions 
under which we live at present, the circumstances in which we are 
placed at present Act— operate, manifest itself Through and by 
the body— through the activity of the body Amuslhg— interest- 
ing, entertaining Illustration— example Faraday— an emiment 
English chemist Began life -commenced life Boy— a youth 
that runs messages and does odd jobs Customer— a man who 
used to deal with his employer , a man who used to buy his 
medicines from his employer’s shop Rang the bell— rang the 
front door bell to make known the fact that some one was at the 
door The him— the thought struck him Squeezed -jammed 
Bringing him— making him most vividly realise Parable — 
a fable or allegorical representation of something real in life or 
nature, from which a moral is drawn for instruction The old. 
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parable &e —the allusion is to the story of the different members 
•of the body falling out, with the result that all the bodily func- 
tions were for a time suspended and the whole body suffered in 
consegnence The boy therefore realised that he was not only 
where his head was but everywhere that any limb or portion of his 
body was, and that to ignore one part of the bodj in favour of an- 
obhei means certain disaster Similarly we ought not to ignore the 
body in attending to the welfare of the soul, not the welfare of the 
soul in attending to the weal of the soul 

Para 2 The life— the conditions under which we have 

now to lead our lives Render— make Ancestors - forefathers 

To the country— in less densely crowded places than modern 
cities More operations— they were more engaged with agricul- 
tural pursuits Extent— degree Concentrated -collected to- 
gether In factories— in enclosed places Occupations— avo- 
cations Sedentary— requiring much sitting Tax— burden, strain 
Hervous system— the connected sjstem of nerves that extend all 
over the body, having the brain and the spinal chord as its centres 
I fear— I have every reason to entertain the fear Hardly- scarcelj' 
The cities —the people who live at the present day in the great 
-cities of England Less Vigorous -less strong and robust Poorer 
parts —poorer quarters , those portions of the great city where the 
poorer people live Great centre — any large city which is the 

seat of some maniifactiiring industry Being struck by— being 
made vnidly to realise Want Of Vitality -absence of life , ab- 
■sence of activity Pale faces- colourless complexions Narrow 
undeveloped Our improvements— the improvements that 
have been made in the system of drainage, Ac In one respect — 
in one sense , in one way By alive— the improv'ements in the 
system of drainage, &o , have the effect of keeping alive the weak and 
the diseased, who by multiplying, so to speak, perpetuate a race of 
weak and diseased people The misery of disease— the misery 
•or wretchedness caused by disease , the suffering caused by disease 
Is due to — 18 the outcome of , follows from Be obviated — be 
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removed Elementary knowledge— simple or rudimentary know- 
ledge 

Para 3 Earliest— most primitive Of reeord— of whioht 
we have left to us anj authentic account Attention —considera- 
tion , thought Mens Sana sano —a sound mind in a sound body 

Para 4 The care health— the paying of great considera- 
tion to our health Sacred duty —duty imposed on us by the princi- 
ples of our religion Sometimes said —asserted by some people 
Hygienic - relating to sanitary matters or the presentation of healtlu 
Moses -a Jewish patriarch and law-giver Formed— constituted 
Considerable -very large [Note — in all systems of ancient religion, 
hygiene seems to have formed a considerable portion of the s^ stem 
and to have formed the subject-matter of a considerable number of the 
rules laid down] Is correct— does not seem to be a statement of 
the facts What Bible— the rules laid down in the Bible for our 

guidance constitute Code of laws -a definitely formulated system 
of laws Civil -lawrai relating to government and state administra- 
tion Social— dealing with the conduct of people living in society 
Coming It— being allied to the subject of religion The temple 

Ghost— the abode of a spiritual element , the sanctuary of the 
Spirit of God Which God —which you have received from God 
intrust And own -and you are therefore not masters of jour 
own bodies to do as you like with them Reverence —respectful 
consideration The body— the respectful consideration paid 

by the Egyptians for the health of their bodies Was Wiser— was 
more sagacious Medieval -middle age Contempt-derision, 
derisive disregard Inherent virtue -excellence attaching to its 
nature Reverse - opposite Rags - tattered old clothing 

Para 5 Greeks-anoient Greeks Physical-relating to the 
bodr Intellectual -mental, relating to the mind Education - 
culture A science study- they evohed principles and rules 
as well as devoted their time to developing those principles and 
rules Practised— exercised themselves Graceful— elegant De- 
veloped -caused to grow Figures -physical forms, bodies. 
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Everlasting -for all time Unapproachable —which cannot be 

rn ailed , which cannot be equalled Models— patterns 

Para 6 Cleanliness Godliness — to keep one self clean is 
next m importance to be reliRions and God-fearing Proverb — adage 
Modern discoveries — the advances made m recent times by reason 
of discoveries that have been made Confirm- corroborate the 
truth of Old adage— the old-time saying Explain clearly— 
show unmistakably The reason — why cleanliness is next to God- 
liness Show— demonstrate , prove Why it Is so— why such must 
necessarily be the case 

Para 7 Many diseases — many specific kinds of illness Not 
due— not principally the result of Abnormal— diseased , un- 
usual Condition— state Tissues— the primary layers composing any 
of the parts of animal bodies Invasions —attacks on the body. 
Organisms— bacteria , microscopic organisms that find their way 
into the body either through the pores of the skin or other openings 
of the bodj Cannot originate of themselves -cannot have a 
spontaneous origin , must have some cause to originate them The 
germs -the disease germs , the small organisms that are the cause- 
of these diseases Must us— must somehow or other find their- 

way into our system 

Para 8 Standing miracle -everlasting miracle , the body 
has all along been and will continue to be something Inexplicable 
Consider for a moment— just think for .v moment Marvellous- 
—immense , almost incredible Stored up— stocked Consider 
will- consider how quickly the muscles moi e in response to a resoli e- 
of our volition Practised musician — an expert musician , a man 
well versed in the art of music Piano —a musical instrument some- 
what resembling the harmonium Can second -can make the 
instrument yield 24 notes in a second— t e , the player can strike 24 
keys in a second, so fast do ins muscles move in response to his will 
Nerve current- a current that travels along the nerve tracts 
Transmitted— conveyed , sent The bending down— the pressing 
of the finger downwards on the key of the piano Lateral— side- 
ways, so as to moie the finger from one note to another Motions — 
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movements of the fingei Distinct —separate Effort of the Wlll~ 
4ict of \olition Unerringly —without a mistake 

Para 9 Delicate —complex Elaborate —complicated Built 
up of— constructed of Cells— a cell is a small, usually microsco- 
pic, miss of contractile piotoplasm with a membranous envelope, 
forming the most elementary constituent oi the structural unit m 
the tissue of auimals OuctS -canals in the bodies of animals by 
which fluid IS conveyed , canals for the flowing of blood Capilla- 
ries— minute blood-vessels constituting the termination of an 
artery 01 vein, a tube with a very fine boie or passage Continu- 
ally renewing Itself -constantly renovating itself, the decay 
from weir and tear is constantly being renewed or renovated Ful- 
fil properly— to do the work it is intended to do efflciently 
Care— attention to be paid to it, looking after Brush— Sc to 
rub the skin with , to rub the body with Preserve —keep in a 
healthy state Wonderful organism -marvellous system of struc- 
tures Health — liealtliy condition 

Para 10 It may be said disease — the reason why mam 

(people who suffei from bad health do so is that they do not exercise 

the different parts of their body sufiflcieutlv This was what Milton 

meant when he said of Hobson that the latter’s principal ailment 
was a life of bodily indolence 

Para ll The Campanla-the luxurious life led by the 
people at Rome Weakened— demoralised Hannibal -a great 
Oarthaginian general Snows nor Alps— the cold of the winter 
season on the mountains or the climbing of the Alps to oiosS it 
-Could vanquish -could oveioome Victorious in arms -a con- 
queror on the field of battle , a conqueror in war He was 
pleasure -pleasure overcame him aud demoralised him The change 
lu his mode of life by indulging him in luxury weakened both Ins 
constitution as well as demoralised his nature 

Para 12 The senses-our organs of sense which fumish us 
^llth seusations Full delight— satiated with innocent joys and 
pleasures -such as those affoided by colour, the perception of beau- 
ty, form, sound, Ac If them -if we gn e m to all oiir appetites 
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Wreck US - ufcterh rum «s , make shipwreck of ourlnes Like 
old —as did the Sirens, according to ancient mythology The 
Sirens were believed to be nymphs hying in the sea who enchanted 
mariners out at sea by their music and caused them to shipwreck 
themselves by striking the sides of their vessels against rocks or 
sailing into whirlpools The life —the snares to which one is 
exposed m life , the temptations offered bj pleasure Bring 

ourselves— make ourselves ill in a multitude of ways 
Errors of diet — the mistakes we make both with respect to the kind 
and the quantity of food we eat Synonymous with —a word hav- 
ing preoiselj the same meaning as another and capable therefore of 
being substituted for it Alcohol— spirituous liquor The of — 

the evil to which the Northern nations are addicted and which hns- 
done them much harm But . temptation— but 3 'et offering such 
a great temptation to over-indnlgenoe Source of— origin of , 
cause of Sin— crime and moral wrong doing Misery— wretched- 
ness Honest water— plain water , the drinking of plain water 
Never sinner —never fired or incited anyone to commit sin. 
May almost alcohol— may be said in most cases to be fired or 

incited by drinking spirituous liquors , may be said to be nothing 
more than the essence of alcohol Cannot person -cannot 
gam admission himself in order to tempt to do wrong He wine — 
he sends wine as the tempter (to make wav for him) The demon — 
the evil habit of drink Stands . door —obtains mastery over you 
Peace— Sc of mmd , tranquillity Peace more- you lose 
your peace of mind , hopefulness of disposition as regards tho future- 
(r c , you become despondent about the future), and all joy and happi- 
ness m life 

Para. 18 Wine~the drinking of spirituous bquor Quiver- 
tremble Watery— always filled with liquid Night unquiet — 
one’s sleep to be disturbed Evil dreams— bad dreams , nightmares 
FouLbreath-an obnoxious or bad smell to issue from the mouth 
in the morning Utter things— absolute oblivion as to every- 
thing when one is under the full influence of drink , unconscious- 
ness Sir Walter Raleigh— a well-known English writer and seaman 

i 
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-of the time of Qneen Elizabeth and King Tames 1 Loveth wine 
— IS addicted to the excessive drinking of wine , those who love 
wine not too wisely but too well Shall not be— will not be Of — 
by For secret - because he becomes incapable, when under the 
influence of drink, of keeping a communication made to him secret , 
because when under the influence of drink he becomes liable to 
disclose the communications made to him by others lu secret, t e , to 
be kept to himself only Beast —not only as senseless as a mere 
:aninial Madman— a man who has no contiol over his own actions 
and hardly knows what he is doing , a lolent If it — if you are 
given to the practice of evcessive drinking Will thea— will 

look down upon you 

Para 14 Excellent passages— very fine observations In 
drink— condemning the habit of drinking Oh— an evclamation 
expressive of regret and grief Should mouth— should drink 

that which is the cause of their ruin To brains —to deprive 
them of their intelligence and sense That we— Oh, that we With 
Joy -taking pleasure in it Pleasance -pleasure , delight Revel 
—mirth Applause— approval and praise Transform— metamor- 
phose , change Beasts — mere animals — without the sense of human 
beings 

Para 15 Now a sensible man — at one moment a person m 
full possession of his senses By and by— later on Fool— silly, 

senseless person- when the effects of drink begin to show them- 
selves people hardly know what they say or how they say it— and 
hence they are then like fools Presently— at a later stage Beast — 
when the effects of drink make one utterly senseless This is 
beasts -because the senselessness of beasts is not brought on by 
their own voluntary acts, whilst that of a drunken person is 

Para 16 Rich -glorious Moderation -indulging our desire 
for drink in moderation, i e , not to excess , indulging our appetites 
within proper limits Lusty— active , full of vitality and energy 
Never did apply blood— did not fire my blood by drinking mad- 

dening alcohol to excess My age-niy old age Lusty winter— » 
keen but invigoiating winter season , very cold but mvigoratmg 
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•winter FPOSty— excessively cold But kindly— but benoftcml to 
our bealtli and constitution 

Para 17 Surprise— astonishment Expressed— has been 
ven expression to , uttered Evils —bad eSects , evil consequences 
More often— more frequently Denounced— decried , run down , 
depreciated Especially— more particularly Vice— evil habit 

Who woe— who is miserable and wretched Who conten- 
tions— who has quarrels and disputes with others Babbling — 
silly, senseless talk Wounds— grievances , injuries Cause- 
reason or occasion They wine —those who drink to excess 

Go Wine— that mix the kinds of wine they drink for the sake of 
additional strength oC the spirit Look upon — do not behold 
because its colour might tempt you to drink When cup— when 
the colour of the wine colours the cup which contains it At last — 
111 the end Biteth serpent— dlls our bodies with venom like 
the sting of a snake Adder— a species of venomous or poisonous 
snake 

Para 18 Some hope- some reasons for entertaining the 
hopeful impiession or opinion Is evil* -is an evil practice that 
IS being more and more given up Great opportunities— increas- 
ing chances , the increasing facilities Intellectual occupations 
—devoting oneself to intellectual pursuits Easier access to — 
Increased facilities for enjoying Comfortable— and hence inviting 
Homes -dwelling-places , residences Encourage— further the 
■cause of, provide an inducement to Temperance- drinking 
In moderation 

Para 19 Evils of alcohol -the evil consequences of an exces- 
-sive consumption of spirituous liquors More conspicuous— more 
prominent , more plainly shown , more clearly evident Over-eating 
— the habit of eating too much Very common— widely prevalent 
They need— their constitution requires Is them— it is beneficial 
for them to do Fall victims to— become a prey to The daily 
dinner-table- the danger that exists every day of over-eating 
An feast— an occasion now and again when you may eat too much 
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Matters little —is of httle oonserxueuce , is not liable to do mnclb 
harm Overloading - over-feeding Depressing — demoralising^ 
It much— we may very easily eat too much Fear— danger 

Of little -that we shall not eat enough, for oui hanger will not 
let us stop eating till it is appeased oi satisfied. 

Para 20 Moderation life -we should always be moderate 
in everything we do , moderation should be our motto in all our 
concerns of life Refining -making finer , making mote delicate. 
Gold —the eN-celleuces Vigour -strength and activity Ten-fol<L 
ten times Value— merit, evcelleuce Temperance— moderation 
Enthusiasm— keenness , eagerness, earnestness 

Para 2i Moderation weakness— to be moderate in all 
we do IS to show that we are strong-minded, not weak-minded- 
It implies— it means that we must possess Self-command and 
self-control- the power to command our actions and to regnlate- 
and control them 

Para 22 Linger meals— delay long over-eating your meals- 
Rise from the table -get up from the table where you had been 
eating , conclude your meal Feeling more — feeling as if you 

could eat more— le, with still some hunger left The full— ■ 

the brain becomes dulled if the stomach is overloaded , if the- 
stomach is overloaded the brain loses its activity After awhile 
do not set to work immediately after eating vour dinner, but take- 
a little rest between eating your dinner and commencing work 
Good— sound Poor life— very empty and miserable life From 
another all the time that intervenes between one meal and the 
next Eat eat — eat enough -bo keep you in good and sound 
health, but do not eat so much as to show that eating is the sole* 

purpose of your life or the end for which you live Long meals 

over-eating Makes lives— shortens the duration of one's life 

Para 23 Savages— barbarous people Medicine men— healera 
of the sick Preparations— operations undergone by way of pre- 
paration for the discharge of their duties Activity — vitalii^- 
Take for— tahe aslieing , take to mean , interpret as Inspiration — 
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th&ir being influenced by the powers above Too far — to too 
gieat a length Who tries— who makes the experiment Do t 
work — hia mind is more active. Keeps down— reduces to within 
proper limits 

Para 24 Llghtstomaeh— a stomach not over-burdened uith 
food Makes heart —produces cheerfulness and lightness of 
spjiit, produces a cheerful disposition High feeding — eating 
ovei-mnch Low spirits— depression , dulness As much from 
—to as gieat an extent fioni Dyspepsia— a sickness brought on by 
oveiveatiug and allied to indigestion— a kind of chronic indigestion 
Ailments —sickuosses Put together — taken together 
' Para 25 Beware of —Lake care that you do not permit Great 
point — important particiilai Of diet— connected with the question 
of your meals If It —and if the force or stress of circumstances 
impose the sudden change upon j ou Fit to it— mould the other 

features of your life so as to be in keeping with the change Free- 
minded— open-minded At meat— during the time you take your 
meals Best precept— the best advice or rule Of lasting — for 

ensuring long-life 

Para 28 To well- to enjoy sound health You a day — 
you must not eat more a da> than six pence can buy And 
yourself— and you must work yourself to earn six pence Activity 
is also necessary for health Comprises —expresses Requisites — 
the conditions necessary for health As to — concerning Exercise 
activity of the body In timos — when articles of food are to 

be had so cheap Wholesome -giving strength and health But 
drunk but that sum will not be sufficient to enable you to 
got drunk Emphasises — lays stress on 

Para 27 As we situated— the conditions under which we 
live in these times Spent air— passed in an open place Not 
life— nob be taken into account in computing the length or 
duration of your life Add to it— increase the length or duration 
of your life Will tend to— will have the effect of making Your 
. land— your life in this world of long duration Out of doors 
—in the open air 


U-7 
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Pa.ra 28 As alP — os necessary for health as fresh air 
Can Stand it— can endure it , can bear it And in— and both 
for the purpose of washing as for that of drinking May matters 
— may appear to be matters of small consequence. Attention to 
^the looking after of one's Make difference —make a very great 
difference. 

Para. 29 Health Is much medicine— health is preserved 
to a greater extent by regular habits and moderation in diet than 
by the taking of medicine Ancestors — forefathers Keep off 
diseases — waid oS attacks of illness College of Physicians— the 
association o! doctors Bacon — Francis Bacon, Lord Veriilam — 
a great statesman, lawyer and scientist He is the father of the 
“ Inductive Method ” in scientiflc inqinrj Recommended them — 
recommended the use of tliem as an antidote Radical mistake — 
a belief that was erroneous in its very conception Locke- a great 
English philosopher Point out— expose Fallacy— the error m 
the conception Point to— indicate Drugs— medicine Live sen- 
sibly— regulate our lives in accordance with sensible rules We 

medicine — we shall enjoy sound health seldom be ill and there- 
fore require but little medicine 

Para 80 Give fair-play— give Nature the opportunity to 
assert herself , do not deal unfairly with Nature by doing what you 
know to be inconsistent with her requiiements Let her alone — 
do not interfere with her— she will conquer all obstacles Napoleon j 
—was Emperor of Prance He entertained the ambition to conquer • 
the world A formidable coalition was formed ag-unst him when his 
success alarmed the European powers and he was defeated at the 
battle of Waterloo and sent a political prisoner to the island of ' 
St. Helena Counteract — resist , oppose , negative the working of 
The living principle— i e , Nature Leave itself— give it the 
opportunity to defend itself against antagonists Do better than — 
be more bffective than Drugs — medicine 

Para 81 With— having Plenty of— a sufficiency of Moder- 

ation-restriction in the quantity we cn.t May enjoy— have the 
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pleasure of feeling Feeling— sensation Spring of youth— the 
nctivitj and energy of yonth , fclie anim vfcion of youth Far age 
— an advanced or great age 

Para. 32 But health body — but health is not something 
that concerns the physical body meiely Influences— agencies. 
Host vitality — most ruinous to the energy and activity of life 
Cheerfulness -a cheerful disposition Good-humour — good-natur- 
ed disposition 

Para 83 Lycurgus — a famous Spartan general and lawgivei 
Dedicated— erected to thehononrof Little statue — small figure 
of the god Eating-halls — public dining balls m Sparta They 
die of— they die through Conceit— pride Chagrin — disappoint- 

ment His countrymen— the Piench people To progress 
— to be engaged in the accomplishment of some great purpose in life 
Jowett--a modern Greek scholar and professor at O’lford Is the 
long -IS the way to make sure of a long life You it— you 

achieve or accomplish youi purpose 

Para 84 We are out of sorts— are not in the enjoyment of 
good health Things nerves — we ire apt to become very 
irritable Trifling annoyances — most insignificant matters that 
cause us the smallest inconvenience or woriy Assume the cat- 
astrophe -seem to us to be as dreadful as if thej had been calamities 
It .sign— when we ace in this frame of mind, we should know for 
certain 

Para 86 Over-pressure -excess of work Worked death 
—killed themselves by working too hard Such instances— death 
from this canse-t c , over-work Are rare— take place but seldom 
^Honest work- simple work , pure work Ruin the constitution 
—run one down , break down or shatter one’s liealth Dissipation 
debauchery , the leading of an iiregular life and indulging oneself 
to excess in vices Self-Indulgence -the gratification of one’s 
appetites and desires Exercise -work To early hours— to 
rise early and to retire to rest early Excessive— ov er-Jiard 

Pa.ra 86 Sleeplessness— insomnia It . depressing~the 
inability to sleep has a most depressing effect upon the constitution ; 
}> ' ' 
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sleeplessness lowers one s spirits \erv ranch (^reat misfortune 
great calamitj Were Impending— were hanging over him , were 

about to oiertake him Little dlffleultl©s— trifling causes for 
■ttorrring It surmount— it would gne-' us pleasure to combat 
^:%d« f>y-ercome A ppear Insu^ftfftfelfe'— seem to us to be so great 
that we cannot get~oi er tiiem Seems to fly from — seems to be 
unable to dwell upon Broods over— gives itself to constant^ 
thinking about Has wrong— has actually turned out unfavour- 
ablv or may turn out unfavourably Despair- grow despondent 
and hopeless Do drugs— should you suffei from sleeplessness 
do not medicine yourself with drugs to induce or being on sleep' 
That is danger— j ou maj tlieieby obtain sleep for the time 
being but you vs ill be doing your constitution much real harm,* 
Take may — worry as little about matters as 3011 possibly can, 

do not make youiself anxious over matters Depend upon it— rest 
assured Know— realise through experience As a rule— gene- 
rally Appreciate— estimate at its proper value , estimate aright 
Para 87 Bodily ailments -diseases of the body , bodily 
sickness Have mind— are caused b3 the state or condition of 

our mind Symptoms— signs or indications of disease Face to 
face with — confronted with Question- problem Minister to a 
diseased — cure a mind that is not in its normal state or condi- 
tion but is unhinged b3 woirv, anxiet3, care or soirow Pluck 

sorrow — erase from the memory the recollection of some past 
sorrow that has taken firm possession of it- Raze out— eradicate 
The brain — the sorrows that are stamped on the brain Sweet 

— pioducing gladness Oblivious antidote —medicine or remedy that 
produces forgetfulness Cleanse -purge StufTd bosom— the 
heart that is oppressed with sorrow Perilous stuff— the sorrow that^ 
IS dangerous to health and well being Weighs upon— rests heavi- 
ly upon Heart — the seat of the emotions of love, sorrow, Ac This 
qnatation is taken from Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet 

Para 88 Great happiness— one of the most important 
and essential constituents of Essential to— absolutely t neces- 
sary for 
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Para 39 To best— to work as well as we might Over- 

strain overselves — e\ert our strength more than it can bear or 
stand Bad policy— an unwise course of procedure All clr- 
cumstanees— all work done by us when we are tired Inevitably 
—necessary , unavoidably Involve —necessitate , necessarily re- 
quire Additional— more than the ordinary or usual , in addition 
to the ordinary or usual Apart from this -in addition to this 
consideration Will quality — will not bo of a high degree of 

evcellence Show— bear on it Traces- signff Irritability— bad 
temper Weakness— feebleness of mind Judgment— power of 

mental perception and discernment Friction- disagreement Mis- 
understandings —misconceptions leading to qnairels To 
sketch -to make a rough outline , to outline a picture HiS 
Steady — lus hand shakes Muscular fatigue —the muscles being 
tiled and evlinnsted Labour enjoyed —we ought to derive 
pleasure from the work we do , our work ought to be a source of 
pleasure to us Steadily— regularly Energetically— with enthu- 
siasm and energy Not incessantly— not oontiniinlly Neglecting 
— paying no attention to , disregarding the necessity for 

Para 40 So —thus May we hope —we may hope With 
life— full of energy and vitality Like sun— the reference is 

to the black statue of King Amenopis III at Thebes, in Egypt, 
which, struck with the ravs of the morning sun, gives out musical 
sounds A hymn— the musical sounds giien out by this statue are 
likened to a hymn of welcome 

Para 41 Weakening— enfeebling Lowering— depressing 
one’s spiiits Is marked— is particularly pronounced Is self- 
incurred— is brought on by oneself Are suffering— are born 
to lead sickly and delicate lives which causes them ranch suffering 
It often seems— lb frequently appears as if Compensates— makes 
up Clearness and brightness— lucidity and brilliance Great 
sufferers- people who have suffered much and long from ill-health 
Are us— aie nob only a model tor us to follow Raised and 
COhsecrated— made noble and worthy of oui leverence By 
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suffering— by reason of the snfferiiig they have endured because of 
their ill-heath 

SUMMARY 

The conditions under which we live at the present time render 
the study of health a most important matter From the earliest 
times wise men have recognised the desirability of having a sane 
mind in a sane body The care of our health is a sacred duty We 
should early learn that cleanliness is nevt to godliness, we should 
avoid excessive eating or dnnUing We should take out-door ex- 
ercise and drink and bathe in pure water We should not oaer- 
exert ourselves, nor dose ourselves too much with drugs, they do 
more harm than good We should assist Nature, give her fair pla^ 
and let her alone Health is much more a matter of habits and 
diet than of medicine We ought also to keep ourselves cheerful, 
since many diseases of the bodv proceed from the maladies of the 
mind 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the impoitanoe of health in life , why is it iiecessarj 
that we should paj' the utmost attention to its preseriation 

2 What consequences follow from an excessive indulgence in 
drink What are the evils of oaer-feeding 

3 What IS the impoitance of out-door exercise in the preser- 
vation of health , how does it help to produce cheerfulness of dis- 
position 

4 Explain in simple English — 


(n) The human body 

miracle 

(Para 8 ) 

ib) Oh that men 

beasts 

(Paras 14-15) 

(c) Beware says Bacon 

lasting 

(Para 25) 

(d) Oan’stthou 

heart 

(Para 37) 

(e) So we mav hope 

sun 

(Para 40) 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Papa 1 Urged— laid great stress upon Earliest— most an- 
cient 

Para 2, Of all treasure— of all valuable things Most pre- 
cious— most valuable Given away —parted with by gift Con- 
sumed -nsed up Plato —an ancient Greek philosopher , pupil of 
iSocrates and predecessor of Aristotle in the Greek philosophical 
world Fairest thing— most valuable or precious thing Best of 
men— the wisest men 

Para 3 Montague— a French essayist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Stated broadly -observed generally Mother— root 
Ignorance evil —that all the evil in this world sprung from igno- 
rance Evil— wrong-doing Greatest alms— the most valuable 
gift An life -a life not illuminated by the light of knowledge 
Comparatively- when compared with the life of a person who is 
educated Dull one— uninteresting one Well said— excellently 
stated Needs knowledge— requires learning Means liveli- 
hood-means of earning his living But as life— but also to 
make it possible for him to live , the very fact of living depends 
upon knowledge 

Para 4 Petrarch —a famous Italian poet of the period of the 
Henaissnnce or “ Revival of Learning ” in Italy Cared for most — 
wanted most , wished for most Expressed .Views— gave utter- 
ances to his own opinions In the Say— in the words which he 
represents Lord Say as saying Ignorance God— ignorance is 
a sign of God’s displeasure Wherewith, heaven -which wafts 
us to heaven 

Para 6 Findeth wisdom — becomes wise Understanding — 
the faculty of correct perception Merchandise- property Is 
than— IS more valuable than Are ..her— cannot be compar- 
ed as respects intrinsic value with knowledge Length hand — 

the possession of knowledge prolongs life And honour— and 

those who have knowledge are honoured on that account and become 
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rich Her ways pleasantness— a life passed m the pursuit 

of knowledge is a life of pleasuie And peace — and those who 
pursue knowledge, enjoy peace and tranquillity of mind Principal 
—most important With getting— along with all your acquisi- 
tions 

Para 6 Prevailing opinion— the opinion held by most people 
Was long — was for a long time As regards —so far as it concerned 
the education of girls Wardrobe -the chest in which the wearing 
garments are kept The women— women’s dress was to them 
what books were to men, their souice of joy and happiness Kept— 
not be allowed to study anything beyond The evangelists - 
the four books of the Scriptures respectively written by St Mathew, 
St Mark , St Lube and St John Or four walls— and they should 
not be allowed to gam any evperience of the world but should be 
allowed to move about within ^ely restricted limits, even such 
narrow limits as the four walls of a room It since— it is not so very 
long ago Thought— considered Gentlemen— people of means and 
good birth Had with— had any concern with Mere priests 
—the concern or business purely and simply of the ecclesiastics or 
churchmen During the Middle Ages education was as a matter of 
fact confined to clergymen Churchmen were called “ clerks ” be- 
csnse they were the repositories of learning This Idea— this view 

Para 7 So wise— so learned Good — virtuous Laid it down 
— stated it authoritatively and dogmatically Self-evident— follow- 
ing from the very nature of educition Axiom— a self-evident truth 
Learnt to read— was educated Manual work— the work requiring 
the emploj ment of the hands , the rough and coarse work which 
requires the employment of the hands rather tlian the exercise of 
the brain Great— eminent Literary authority- authority on 
literary subjects, a mao who could speak with authority on literary 
subjects , whose opinions on literary subjects would be accepted by 
others Realise— fully understand or appreciate Dignity— nobility 
Labour— the work which Dr Johnson calls " manual work ” 

Para, 8 That was one stage — Di Johnson’s view states the 
cuirent opinion that once prevailed , Dr Johnson’s view states the 
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view that was at one time accepted A second— the next or another 
view "Which obtained acceptance was Had life — had to do in 
particular with ones business in life was concerned particularly 
with the conduct of the affairs of life— i e , one’s particular work in 
this world Raised— elevated Station-position in life , the sphere 
of life into which they were born (by education) Reading, writing, 
arithmetic— the mere rudiments of knowledge, commonly called the 
three R’s For business -m order to enable the person to 
conduct his business oi do his daily work 

Para 9 Departments— kinds Lord Eldon— a distinguished 
Lord Chancellor of England In his hands the rules of English equity 
were made inelastic (18th centuTj) HiS bankers — the people who 
stocked his money , the people to whom he entrusted the keeping of 
his money The firm— those who represent the firm now-a-days 
Move account— transfer his money from those in whose hands 
it was into the bands of those who could be found to be stupider 
Hazlitt— a distinguished English essayist and literary critic Main- 
tained— held the view Intended for business— who were to go 
in for business as their calling in life If head— if that is the 
only idea that possesses his mind— if he has no aspirations beyond 
the making of money — hence the meaning is that education is not 
needed for money-making 

Paras 10-iI Second stage -the stage that adyanced one 
step beyond the view of the middle ages viz , that education was 
entirely the concern of churchmen Now— at the present day 
Advocate— urge the necessity and desirability of Not workman 
—not in Older to make a person more proficient at his work But 
man— but m order to provide the worker with a fullei life and 
to improve his mind as a man, not merely as a workman (So long as 
one looks at the workman only and not the man also, so long the view 
will be that one ought to be given only so much education as is 
necessary to make him a proficient workman — but when we proceed 
to consider the man in himself, we at once realise that he ought to 
be educated if education will make him a better man apart from the 
■question of his work) Victor Hugo— a great French philosopher 
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Opsns prison — by extending education we improve men's moral 
nature and so render the commission of crime less probable— by 
extending education men are made better and the likelihood of the 
commission of crime is reduced 

Para 12 Are poverty— are born m a humble position in 

life We care— we see Grow ignorance- that they are 

not allowed to grow up without education To appreciate- to 
realise , to form a correct opinion of Gray -a minor poet who imi- 
tated the classical school of English poets His best known poem is 
his “ Elegy wt itten tn a counU y cliw chyai d," from which the following 
lines are quoted Now say of— at the present day make this obser- 
vation regarding Rural population -the people who live in the 
country , the rustic population of England Ample page— her vast 
field Rich time— added to as time was progressed so that now 

It 18 a rich store Did enroll— did nob open out before their 

eyes , did nob unfold before their eyes-t c , they had not tlje advan- 
tage of being introduce to the field of knowledge Chill— chilling , 
depressing , making one miserable Penury— poierty Repressed 
—kept down, restrained Noble rage— the noble desire to gam 
knowledge , the praiseworthy desire to gam knowledge And 
soul — and killed all the noble instincts and longings of their heart 

Para 13 Mathew Arnold — a distinguished modern prose 
writer and poet. His “ Soln ab and Eiistem ” is one of his best known 
pieces His— Sc book Culture— enlightenment derived through 
learning Sweetness— mildness and gentleness Light— enlighten- 
ment Moonshine— show without substance or leality , empty show 
—1 e , that there is nothing in all this But 1869— but he wrote 
this book as far back as the middle of the XISL centnry when as jet 
the value of imparting education was not so thoroughly and generalh 
recognised 

Para 14 The year act— the year m which the “ Element- 
ary Education Act " became law to regulate the conditions of the 
free blit compulsory education of the masses Since the passing of 
the Education Act Board schools have been started in England In 
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tliese schools both boys and girls are taught the rudiments of edu- 
cation free of cost, but parents have been constrained to send their 
children to school until they attain the age of fourteen and penalties 
have been prescribed for any violation of these provisions • Epoch — 
Era Social history— history of the progress of society and of social 
institutions At that time— in the year 1870 Elementary 
school— schools where the mere rudiments of learning are imparted 
Over— more than , above And result— and what consequence 
has followed from this extension of education First— first of all, 
in the first place Take up— deal with Criminal statistics- 
figures showing the actual number of persons who have siiflFered im- 
prisonment m consequence of having committed crimes Up to 1877 
— t e , till seven years after the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act. Number prison— the number of persons imprisoned in 
consequence of conviction for crime Showed Increase— seemed 
to grow in numbers , showed a decided inclination to increase in 
numbers Average number— tbe estimate being made for the 
whole year Steadily —gradually and continually Round num- 
bers— not going into a very precise calculation By one-thlrd— 
iSc of the former number Remember —bear in mind Population 
—the total number of people m the country Steadily— gradually 
and continually Increasing— giowing more and more mimerons 
Our erlminals -those people in England who were convicted of 
crime Same proportion— same ratio In then— had tbe 
number of criminals increased m proportion to the increase in popu- 
lation Our expenditure -the national of state expenditure On— 
for the maintenance of In juvenile crime — m the number of young 
criminals Satisfactory— pleasing Committed— sentenced to 
prison Indictable offences— the more senons kinds of criminal 
offences -those kinds of criminal offences for which one was liable 
to be oliarged by the Grand Jury in the conrt of Sessions Fallen 
to— the number had been reduced to Last— the latest , tbe most 
recent FigTures— statistics Poor rate— those in receipt of poor 
relief Turning statistics— now considering the number of per- 
sons in receipt of poor relief Paupers —people who depended 
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upon the assistance oC state funds foi their means o| evistence 
To population— in every thousand of the nnmbers of the people 
m the country As high as —as numei ous as , propoi tionately as 
great as • Fallen to— been deceased to In parenthesis— hr 
ivay of a side remark which contemplates only one aspect oi poifcion 
of the question within brackets In the Metropolis— in London 
itself Substantially— very much The average— the general 
number of paupers m other places Our poor— the amount of 
money the state is called upon to spend on the relief of the poor 

Para 15 Worst crimes— crimes- of the most serious nature , 
the most heinous crimes Remarkable —noteworthy Satisfae- 
tory—gratifying to know Penal servitude —a kind of imprison- 
ment at Dartmouth for a long period This kind of imprisonment 
IS only awarded in the case of serious or obstinate oiiminality 
Steadily fallen— has been gradually but continually decreasing 
Notwithstanding— although there has been all the time Convict 
prisons -prisons for receiving people sentenced to penal servitude 
Have .unnecessary —from want of convicts to people them 
owing to the decrease in the worse forms of crrmniahty Applied 
to -used for 

Para 16 Close connection of—mtimate relationship between 
Observe — note Last returns— the most recent statistics Com- 
mitted to prison — sentenced to imprisonment 

Para 17 Table— statistical account Illustr-ates— shows 
Striking manner— most forcible way Progrresslve— steadily 
increasing Decrease - reduction In sentences for — in the 
number of persons sentenced for Serious— grave , the worse kinds 
or forms of All — striking— all the more notenorthv Has fal- 
ling— has been steadily and continually growing less and less 
Rapidly rising— fort mci easing 

Para 18 Be supposed— be believed , be imagined Should- 
ought to Look at -regard Matter of— affair coneerning or 
having to do \yth LSD —pounds shillings and pence a e , mon^y 
-national or State expenditure Referred to -made mention of , 
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spokeu about This eonsidepatlon— the money side of the ques- 
tion Reply— answer Score -account Expense— state expen- 
diture , expenditure of national recources 

Para 19 Various - several , of mauj kinds Allowances— 
concessions of many kinds Clreumstances— considerations Into 
consideration— into account Figures —numbers Cannot claim 
accuracy— cannot aspire to be absolutely precise and correct 
They are interesting - they arrest our attention Satisfactory— 
afford IIS pleasure 

' Park. 20 The fact is— as a matter of fact Fraction -small 
portion Of the crime —of the criminal acts that are done Arises 
from— IS due to , IS the result or outcome of Deliberate wicked- 
ness — premeditated or downright vice Irresistible- that which 
cannot be overcome Great sources of crime very potent causes 
of wrong doing Happy results- good results Are due — follow 
from Orders— 01 derliness Acquire —learn Not learning— not 
acquiring , being kept awaj from learning The streets— the 
evil that people learn from being continually in the streets when 
they see the worst forms of wrong doing Protected from- defen- 
ded or saved from seeing Fatal— ruinous to.their welfare Teach- 
ing and example— lesson taught br the example of Loafer— 
the man without an occupation who goes from place to place in the 
hope of being able to pick up something 

Para. 21 To feel— to realise Advantage of —the good con- 
ferred by , the beneffcial results achieved by Diminution— reduc- 
tion Poor rate— the tax levied for the suppoit of the poor, the 
tax levied foi the purpose of proi iding the funds foi the help which 
the State renders the poor Emptying prisons— the depriva- 
tion of the prisons of their inmates owing to a reduction in crime. 
Showing— clearly indicating or proving the fact Diminution Of - 
reduction in the number of 

A 1 

Para , 22. It doubted— we maj very reasonably doubt 
Devised— hit > {Planned The education— the system of 
education calculated to do most good i e , produce the best results. 
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Great questions— important and pertinent questions Over and 
again -repeatedly Is wrong— is any particular thing or 

wrong 1 e , whether it is the proper thing to do or not. Ought 
US -should enable us [Note —In this paragriph the author points 
■out the end of education —it is as follows 

To teach us to — 

(1) Tell light from wrong, 

(2) Tell truth from falsehood , 

(3) Distinguish the beautiful from the ugly] 

Para 28 Two centuries ago— two hundred years ago Call 
upon— appeal to Sell their books- give up the pursuit of learning 
Buy furnaces— take to industry Forsaking -abandoning, giving 
up Minerva —goddess of learning Muses— the goddesses of 

poetry Barren virgins —sources that were unproductive 
Relying upon -depending upon Vulcan -the great smith of 
heaven He was believed to be the most proficent worker in the 
metals (see note ante)— hence industry, manufacture We 
Muses -because the stystem of education in vogue has not produced 
the best possible results we must not give up education itself 
Based— founded Our education— our system of education Bible 
of Nature— the revelations made to us by Nature , the truths which 
Nature has taught us 

Para 24 Constitute -make up Abraham —names of 
three of the Jewish patriarchs The three— arithmetic Pig 
synecdoche or use of part for whole 

Para 26 Aoeused of— charged with Attacking— speaking 
against Classical education— a course of lustniction in the liter- 
ature of ancient Greece and Rome Important- almost essential 
Absurd— most silly, ridiculous Undervalue -depreciate Neg- 
lect- Ignore Are whole— do not constitute the whole of edu- 

cation Our education —the education which most Englishmen 
receive Observed— remarked Too often— m the generality oE 
cases Merely— simplv Dead gentlemen -dead people—whose 
language now is a dead language t e , is no longer spoken Neglect 
pay no heed to. To . metaphor — to employ the metaphor made 
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nse of by Oicero Took care of"loobed after , attended to Neg- 
leet—took no care of , did not attend to Much of - a great deal of 
So-called— which we call Is classical — is not edd^sation in the 
classical languages at all The Grammar— the constrnction of the 
sentences Sense— the meaning and spirit of the writing Is lost 
—IS overlooked, is passed over, is not understood This— the 
classical teaching imparted in onr schools Branch— department 
Interesting manner— most attractive way Moreover— in addition 
In . system— as the clissics are now tinght m out schools 
Accne— the highest point Absurdity— ridiculousness Precau- 
tion-preventive measure Render— make Useless — worthless 
Trained— educated, taught Pronounce &e.— m some schools the 
name ‘ Oicei o ’ is pronounced as ‘ fcifcei o ’ From themselves— as 
the Greeks and Romans pronounced the words Indeed— as a 
matter of fact 

Para 26 The system— the mode of teaching the classical 
languages m vogue in the schools in England Fails— is unable 
Give— afford , supply Any love of —any real liking for any defi- 
nite appreciation of Thackeray— William Makepeace Thackeray, 
a distinguished English humourist and writer of fiction He was 
born at Calcutta but brought up from his infancy m England 
NiOtes— desciiption , account given in a book Cornhlll- the name 
of a part of London-hence London Imagines —fancies The 
muse- the goddess of Greek Poetry Coming to him— paying 
him a -visit Charmed— delighted , over-joyed Athens— the head- 
[luarters of Greek literature and learning With politeness 
— his answer being more truthful than it was courteous or decorous 
Four disagreeable— I was made to learn Greek in mj youth 
at the cost of so much trouble At present— now, immediately 
Reconcile age— get to love yon at once in my mature years 

(This hits off the defective system of teaching the classics prevalent 
in the Schools in England 

Para. 27 One side— one aspect Expression— statement , 
node of expressing the idea, Literm Humaniores - Leterary 
humanities. Old view— the adea that used to be lU vogue in former 
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times Should . to — should be of the same, nature, as Human 
sympathy— the love which one person as a human bemg bears to 
another Wider — more extensive Kinsmanship— relationship 
Unites— binds, ties We are told— so we are infoimed Had — 
knew Small . Greek— very little of Latin and even less of 
Greek This was the criticism passed on Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson, the scholar of the age Books— re id ing Help —assistance 
Receive from— derive from Meditation— thought. Discourse- 
discussion Supply — afford Who only— who has read only 
books Who Nature —who is absolutely unacquainted with the 
working of Nature Nothing live— has no experience of the 
world Learned - erudite But— only After all— everything 
being duly considered • 

Para 28 Justly observed — very fairlj -remarked So-called 
education — what passes under the name of education Is like — 
resembles Treatise— book On Botany— dealing with the subject 
of the life of plants and flowers Flower-bed— a place where flowers 
are growing , a place where the growing of flowers is being cultivated 

Para 29 We unlearn — we have not only a great deal of 
knowledge to acquire but we have also a great deal which we have 
not learned properly to forget 


Para 30 While remarks -though I make these observa- 
tions Far indeed from— not at all Ungrateful— thankless 
Laborious -involving very hard work Exhausting— fatiguing 
Profession— calling m life Delightful— pleasing Playing with 
children— amusing oneself with playing with children To 

matter— but it is quite another matter to impart instruction to 
them 


Para si To in -to teach one Fairly easy— tolerablj 

easy es easy -this indeed is a very easy matter Help— 
assist Young soul-the young spirit, the aspirations of the young 

bruseful in°i^ flame -to so tram the young spirit that it may 
be useful in life Redeem defeat-to prevent the young life from 
lemg to to New-enerUc S" 
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^eclsl^e , not wavering That easy— that is not at all an easy 
matter Work— action Divine men— teachers who partake of the 
spirit of the divinity 

Para 82 Not intended— not devised , has not for its aim 
To make— to educate people to be Artisans— people versed in 
some handicraft Complete - thorough Generous— liberal Fits 
—qualifies Perform— discharge Justly— honestly Skilfully— 
—well Magnanimously— with a wide heart Offices -duties 

Para 88 Too ready— most ready Suppose— believe Ques- 
tions of fact— questions dealing with actuality Settled— deter- 
mined Verbal— having relation to words only Plutarch— a 
distinguished writer of the lines of eminent Greeks and Homans 
Amusing discussion- diverting argument Consideration— argu- 
ment Brought forward— adduced Came ftrst-was the first in 
point of time to come into existence 

Para 34 Cannot bo right— under the circumstances it is not 
proper Let— allow , permit Grow up— develop to manhood So 
that— in such a way that Unknown to them— they should not 
know Subtle— artful Skill— dexterity Artist eye— the eye of 
the expert Outlines— indications 

Para 36 Any imagine— any people are under the impression 
Find thought— obtain sensible instruction Disappointed— t e , 
they will not obtain what they expect Dwells by— is to be found 
in The stream, &e —natural objects alone are capable of inspiring 
thought Are us— we can get to them less Wish- desire 

No bdoks —IS also to be found in and inspired by reading books 
Used— read Judgment— discernment. Imperfect- defective In- 
strument-medium , means of communicating Expression— the 
statement of thought 

Pard 86 Probably— most likely Defects— deficiencies Our 
system— our mode or method of imparting education Alluded — re- 
ferred So many— such a large number of persons Fall .. on — 
are_not able to carry on Systematic— regular Self-edueation— 

uf 

the teaching of themselves without the assistance of a teacher No 

U-8 
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. live — ifc IS certainly true tliat we continue to learn something 
so long as we live Live proverb —in other words experience 
teaches By living we gam experience and that is a source of 
instruction to us But Is— but the real problem is Haphazard — 
irregular , desultory Scraps— bits , pieces Light on— come 
across Carry on— conduct Fairly— justly , properly 

Para 87 Should be such— ought to be of such a nature 
Youth— people who are young Age —people who are old Remem- 
ber —bear in mind Patriotism— love of one’s fatherland Of Scott 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This IS my own, my native Land ? 

If such there be, go mark him well 
For him no minstrel dirges swell 
High though hia titles, proud his name 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim 
The wretch concentred all in self 
Doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung 
Dnknown, unhunoured and unsung 

— Lay of the Last Mxnsti el 

Loyalty— devotions to one's sovereign and government Self-con- 
trol— the ability to restrain one’s passions 

Para 88 Given the views— stated the opinions Of 
authority— of a person, competent from his experience to speak on 
the subject Expected— looked forward to Quote— reproduce 
The opinion— a view which in substance is the same Given — 
stated , formulated— in his work “ Lay Set mans, addresses and Se- 
vteius ” 

Para 89 Such education— the education which can be called 
a proper education— a liberal education Average boy — a boy of 
ordinary ability With accuracy— easily and correctly Sense — 
realisation , appreciation Excellence- merit Literary excellence 
—style. Derived— acquired Our writers— those writers of the 
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English language who have acquired the reputation of being classical 
(such as Shakespeare, Milton &c ) General acquaintance— general 
knonledge Great— important Social existence— life m societj' 
To of— to have some elementary knowledge of , to know the 

elements of Fair— good Geometry— the science of figures Have 
with —leal ned Logic —the science of reasoning Rather hy 
experience — more from the habit of reasoning coriectly taught him 
in a concrete fashion Precept— abstract teaching Acquire- 
ment of— the learning of Should pleasure— should have been 
learned by him by way of recreation 

Para 40 Information— knowledge Interesting— nmusing 
Have with— have had a feeling similar to Anatomist- one 
versed in structure of animal bodies Gould say— Sc as John Hunter 
said As a boy— when I was a boy Wanted -wished ardently 
To know about— to have some information respecting Grasses — 
the different herbs that grow Why— the reason why Pestered — 
woriied About what— concerning things which Cared about — 
took any interest lu 

Para 41 Observes —remarks Locke— an English philosopher 
of the seienteenth century He wrote a treatise on education 
Treatise— work , book Say books— pass this one remark 

regarding books , make this one observation concerning books It 
name— it has come to be so considered Converse— acquaint- 
ance Principal- essential , most important Two others— two 
other considerations Joined With it— combined with the leading 
of books— (then we shall have study in the full sense of the word) 
Contributes— subscribes Our knowledge— the acquisition of 

knowledge.by us Those— i e , the other considerations in addition to 
reading or study Meditation— deep thinking Discourse — dis- 
cussion , argument Methinks— so I think , it is my opinion Col- 
lecting-gathering together Rough materials- the data of 
knowledge Among Which— out of which A great deal— a lot 
Laid aside— discarded. Useless— of no value Choosing— select- 
ing -{separating the useful from the useless) Fitting— placing in 
order Wrangling— arguing The distinction between wranglmg 
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and discoursing is that the latter is undertaken in a friendlj spirit 
and with the possibility ofcon\iction whilst the former is hostile 
argument pure and simple Is use— seives no good purpose 
Surveying the structure —taking a comprehensive view of the 
building after its constiuction IS completed Symmetry— regulari- 
t\ of shape or form Agreement of the parts— regularity of con- 
struction Amiss— wrong FIX minds— make us lemeraber them 

SUMMARY 

The education of the masses not onli reduces ignorance but 
lessens crime It is proved by statistics that ignorance is the root 
of crime Since the passing of the Educition Act in 1870, the average 
annual amount of crime has been greatly reduced and several of the 
coni ict prisons have been used for other pin poses 

Classical education if imparted in the proper way is a most 
essential part of one’s general education — but as the classics are 
taught, in the zeal to teach the grammar of the dead languages the 
sense is in most cases lost sight of Besides rending, we require 
also meditation and discourse Without these two latter, reading 
alone is of very little use 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 What do you understand by “ National Education ," what 
effects have resulted from the passing of the “ Education Act of 
1870 ” ? 


2 What in Huxley's view constitutes a fair education for a youth 
•of fifteen or sixteen 


3 

4 


Summarise Locke’s view of Education 


Explain in simple Engbsli — 

(a) And yet the prevailing 

(b) hlost of our children 

(c) To give instruction in 

(d) It cannot be right 


idea, (Para G) 
soul (Para 12 ) 
men (Para 31 ) 
grace (Para 34) 
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CHAPTER VIL 
SELF-EDUCATION 

f 

Para 1 Education faculties— Education consists m the 
development of all oiir faculties in such a fashion that one does not 
stand in the wav of anobhei Begins— commences Nursepy— the 
room in which the children of a household are brought up Goes on— 
IS continued But there -but it must not be supposed that 
our education terminates on onr leaving school It llfe—our 
education goes on so long as we live Whether not— whether 
we so desiie it or not We are eveii moment learning something 
through our senses of sound and sight Question- subject for con- 
sideration After life— aftei our bducahonal career strictly speak- 
ing IS over Wisely- well Chosen— selected Picked up -ac- 

quired Haphazard— at random , in an irregular manner Gibbon 
the famous historian of the Roman Empire It has been said that it 
was Gibbon who first introduced the scientific treatment of histoiy 
in the English language He flourished in the 18th oentniy He 
others— 18 imparted to him by others Important— of grcatei 
value 

Para 2 What ourselves - the education that is self-impart- 
ed Indeed— as a matter of coarse Blore useful— of gieatei use 
to us Of others —from others Went far -made any marked or 
great progress Became eminent -attained distinction Discip- 
line —teaching Restraint— the restrictions to which one is sub- 
jected in school 

Para 3 Even If you would— even it vou so wished it Empty 
—devoid of learning Garnished- clean The is— the only 
point on which we have to make up onr minds Prepare it— so 
tram it or accustom it 

Para 4* Have school— have not earned fame in their 
scholastic careei On account- for that reason Discouraged — 
disheartened Greatest —most distinguished Ripen— develop 
Quickest -soonest Have pains— not taken trouble , not everted 
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yourself You ashamed— von should feel slnme for tlie fact 
that you have not done vphat yon should have done If best— it 
yon have exerted j ourself as much as you could if you ha^e tried 
to do as well as j oil could You persevere— ion have only to 
continue to do your best Welling^ton— the Duke of Wellington, the 
famous English soldier He came to India during his brother’s 
administration as Go\ ernor-General and won fame in the Deccan 
wars Later on, he saw service in the Peninsular War and crowned 
the achle^ ements of his life by his victory at Waterloo in 1815 
Napoleon— a Corsican subaltern who rose to bo Emperor of France 
Dull boys— boys who were not quick and clever , boys whose 
powers of comprehension were slow Sir Isaac Newton -a great 
English mathematician and astronomer, and discoverer of the Law 
of Gravitation Dean Swift— a famons English satirist— author 
of ‘ Gulliver Travels,’ ‘Tale of the Tub’&.c Clive— liobert Clive, 
the Victor of Plassej He joined the service of the East India 
Company ns a clerk and rose to be Governor-General of the 
Company s possessions in India He obtained for the East India 
Company the fli aiit of the Diimni from the Emperor Shah Alam 
Sir Walter Scott- a distinguished Scotch poet and novelist He 
IS best known ns the author of the “ Waverley ” series of novels 
and of the poems, the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” , “ Lady of the 
Lake”, “ Marmion ” &c Sheridan -a distinguished English 
humourist and dramatist- best known as the author of the “ School 
for Scandal,” “ the Rivals” &c Eminent— distinguished 

Para 6 Evidently then— it is quite plain then It follow 
— it IS not necessarily the case Have themselves— have made 
themselves famous or conspicuous by the brilliance of their per- 
formances Benefitted least— derived least benefit from their life 
in school 

Para 6 Genius— exceptional cleverness Infinite capacity — 
unbounded capacity For pains— for taking trouble Which 

truth — which statement is to a great extent correct Quaintly 
—in his odd, curious manner Says— reraaiks Plays part— 
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does nofc perform her functions properly In labour— all labonr 
IS to no purpose because it can accomplish or achieve nothing 
Studio —study 

Para 7 Bpilllant— bright , giving promise of future greatness 
Fop health— because of ilLhealth Industry — the capacity for 
woik CharaotoP — habits of life Boon life— have been utter 
failures in life , have totally failed to achieve any thing in life Sunk 
to— fallen so low as to have to resort to Shearing sheep —cutting 
the wool of the backs of sheep Bare subsistence— 3ast sufficient 
to live on » e , keep body and soul together Slow— dull Indus- 
trious— hard-working High-principled— whose character is tho- 
roughly formed Steadily risen— have gradually but continually 
risen to higher and higher positions m life Filled— occupied 
Credit- honour Advantage— benefit 

Para 8 Value of education — the actual worth of education 
Arisen— been produced Dr Arnold— the headmaster of Eiigby 
School and father of Mathew Arnold the poet and critic Stl^ange 
confusion— the queer confusion Solace— console Take know- 
ledge— deprive a man of his enlightenment Bring him to— reduce 
him to State of an infant — the innocent condition of a child Brute 
— mere animal Mischievous— evil dispositioned Malignant— in- 
jurious Brute creation— the world or realm of animals Points 
out— shows , makes deal Elsewhere- in another place Neglect 
— do not attend to Gulde—guiding principle Slaves Of —utterly 
under the control of Ages— stages, or periods of life Vices— 
wicked ways 

Para 9 Well— properly Started— commenced Stop— end 
Low view— poor notion Suppose — believe Merely convenience 
—only to serve some tow or mean end Confine it— restrict the 
scope of oiir studies Bread and butter studies— studies under- 
gone for the mere purpose of bread earning , studies undergone for 
the mere sake of earning a livelihood 

Para 10. Object— aim , purpose Wise education— education 
wisely imparted Wise— sagacious Words of Solomon— the 
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quotation is taken from the book of Proverbs o£ which Solomon (the 
wise) was the author Know— obtain some insight into Instruc- 
tion-learning Perceive -appreciate Equity— the quality of 
dealing fairlj’’ with everyone -according to the circumstances of the 
case Give— impart Subtlety— cleverness Discretion— the fa- 
culty of proper or accurate discernment 

Para 11 Thoreau- a well-known French author 'Will 
way -will deviate far from his path To up— to possess himself 

of Golden words— words of the value of gold , words of the utmost 
wisdom Wisest Antiquity— the wisest men of ancient times 
Have Uttered- have said Worth— value Succeeding- followmg. 
Assured us of —made us positive of 

Para 12 Sad— sorrowful , melancholy Wise education— an 
education imparted on proper lines Will tend to— will have the 
effect of Provide —supply Both requisites— both the things 
that we need or require In youth— when we are young Strength 
age — fortitude or strength of character when we grow old 
Experience— the knowledge we gain by living in the world Dear 
school— a school in which knowledge is acquired at a heavy or great 
cost Fools— silly, inconsiderate, thoughtless people Will 
Other— will derive their knowledge from no other source Study — 
pursue knowledge Were ever— were to have everlasting life 

Para 13 Half the battle— the greater poition of the contest 
To life -to begin life in a creditable manner Train up —bring 
up, educate Way —mode of life He go— he should live When 
old— in after life Depart — deviate 

Para 14 Beg In well — make a good start in life Easier and 
easier— less and less difficult for you to get on As on— as jon 
progress If start — if you make a bad or unfavourable beginniug 
Far from easy — not easy at all— hence, very difflculh Retrieve — 
make good, recover Your position— the position in which 3011 
find yourself , the situation in which you find yourself Diffleult— 
a difficult matter Learn— to acquire learning, to learn the lessons 
of life by experience Still more — even more , far more Unlearn 
— to forget what you have learned 
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Para 15 Fix— make firm Best —most profitable In booKS— 
In what you read In men — in the concrete example of the men 
who live before 3 ou Ideas —the thoughts entertained by men Insti- 
tutions— the organisntious of society to meet the wants of people 
living in soci6t> Ashamed— filled with shame Ought ashamed 
—should be put to shame All we can - ill that it was within our 
powei to learn 

Para 16 Does in -is not entirely or altogether made up of 
Studying— learning Facts— actual occurrences tint have taken 
place in this world Very dlEferent from -of a very difiereut 
nature or kind from Higher than— of a more exalted nature than. 
Mere Instruction— simple learning Instruetioji— mere learning 
Stores use— supplies our minds with a stock of learning which 
will be of use to us in the future Sows seeds— lays foundations 
Will fruit —will produce effects Fold — times in \aluetothe 
"value of the education received 

Of Loelesley Hall— 

“ Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,” 

— Teiinyaon 

Principal thing— chief thing , most important consideration Get 
— acquire 

Para 17 Knowledge - more learning Admittedly— by the 
confession of everyone Inferior to -of a lowei order than Seant 
— poor Justice — just or fair treatment , fair judgment We ~ 
told— it has been stated Proud— haughti Learnt much- 
acquired so much information Humble -lowly-spirited Knows — 
more — is m possession of such a little information 

Para 18 But so —this is not however the case Have 
most— have acquired most knowledge Realise- understand How 
little — what a small amount 

Para 19. Bishop Butler— a great English philosopher, author 
of an “ Analogy on Religion ” and “ Fifteen Seimoiis preached in the 
•chapel of the Rolls Court” — a work dealing with ethical philosophy 
in which he advocates the indulgence of all our passions and 
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appetites but in due subordination to reason Deep research- 
deep learning , piofound learning Curious inquiry— of an inqnisw 
tive frame of mind Just— only Be mind -be reminded Not 
doing— not to misunderstand the nature of the acts they do 
Their discoveries — the tiuths thej find out lO the course of their 
e'^perieuce Serve the cause of— answer the cause of , are useful 
to In proof— by way of affording proof Motive— incentive. 

Tend— have the inclination , are calculated Render unhappy 
—make life more happy Promote— advance Its satisfactions— 
the objects that afford comfort and consolation in life They 
employed — put to the most useful purpose Bringing light — 

merely acquiring J^nowledge of facts Alone and of Itself— only. 
No manner— no kind Any otherwise— in any other manner. 
Entertainment -amusement Diversion -something to divertor 
turn aside one’s thoughts To llght-to bring anything within 
another's knowledge which was not known before An achievement 
an accomplishment Sooner or later— at some time or other 
Useful— serviceable 

Para 20 Unjustly said — unfairly remarked , incorrectly 
stated Rude— not productive by itself of any results, barren. 
Unprofitable mass— a mass from which we can gain nothing -from 
which we can acquire no enlightenment Materials -rough sub- 
stances Builds— constructs its fabrics 

Para 21 Poor -miserable, wretched Architect- builder. 
Careless-regardlessof consequences Choice -selection Materi- 
als -data Foresee -anticipate Effect -consequence Bringing 
light— exposing new facts , bringing new or fresh facts to view 
Steps ad\ances At the time —when they were effected Practi- 
cally— to all intents and purposes 

Para 22 Knowledge power— the more we know the greater 
command do we acquire over the facts of existence Saves -effects- 
ah economy in Human speech locomotion-speaking and 
going about Domestic eeonomy-the art of managing a household, 
economically Saves Income - effects a saving in expenditure and. 
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hence in the outgoing of that which constitutes one’s earning 
Sanitary laws— the laws and rules regulating the health of commu- 
nities Intellect— mind Saves— prevents Wear and tear— un- 
necessary wear and tear Laws spirit- the laws which lia\e to 
do with the soul What save -the economy and saving its effects- 
18 inestimable 

Para 28 Direct self-preservation — the immediate preserva- 
tion of oneself Herbert Spencer— a distinguished English philo- 
sopher of the XIX century His best known work is his " Data of 
Ethics ” Spencer is an evponent of the scientific and experimento I 
method Maintenance —keeping up All-lmportant— the most 
important that which is of the greatest service Indirect— effected 
in a round about manner, or by other means Gaining livelihood 
— earning a living Herbert Spencer’s view is that both for the 
purpose of “ leoi ninp hoiv beat to live” as well as for bread earning 
purposes the study of science is the best preparation Due discharge 
—proper execution Parental functions -the duties of a father 
or parent Proper guidance- the instruction requisite to lead one 
aright Interpretation— understanding National life— the exis- 
tence of a people in an extensive society Citizen- member of the 
State Rightly— properly Regulate— direct, control His con- 
duct— the mode or manner of living his life in the Social Community 
(or State) Indispensable— that which cannot be done without 
Key— solution Alike— equally Perfect production— the most 

satisfactory results Highest— most perfect. Forms— manifesta- 
tions Needful— necessary Is Still— is always Discipline— regu- 
lation , ordering Efficient study -the study that produces the 
best results or does most good Once more- once again Lives— 
does not live a life that does anj one any good or benefit Knows 
all— is totally ignorant of science 

Para 24 Advice— suggestions offered for the purpose of lead- 
ing a proper life Asserts - declares , makes the positive state- 
ment Gain-acqiiire Likely- calculates To Heaven-to 
serve our purpose to attain heaven I this -I am nob quite 
sure that this 13 the case At rate— anyhow Wisely- sagaciously- 
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Look on— contemplite Think on— leflect on Long-past— 
that IS now long over School days— the times that I have 
passed in school and college I well —I know thoroughly Fact 
— event, happening Formula— set form of statement Sweet- 
melodious, harmonious Come to me— recuired to mj memory 
Over again— repeatedly Unexpected— unlooked for Ways— 
manners , mode of pi esen ting themselves Proved to be— been as 
a matter of fact Use — ser\ ice I believed — I could have anticipat- 
ed Whole life— the entire new of life that I take Larger— 
wider 

Para 25 Pure truth— the absolute love of truth or the 
lo\eof truth for its own sake Rare— of unfrequent occurrence 
and therefore seldom to be met with Beneflcent — of use and 
benefit to others See— observe , realise Merits— advantages At 
once— immediately Perceive- notice , observe Widely—o\ten- 
sively— Increased— augmented Attracted them— drawn to- 
wards scientific studies Single-minded— disinterested 

Para 26 Hardly- scarcely Piece— bit Information— know- 
ledge Come in— be Worth seeing— of safflcient importance 
to be seen The knowledge— the most valuable and enjoyable 
experiences of life — indeed those that keep life going follow from 
the acquisition or possession of knowledge 

Para 27 Is like— resembles m its nature Mystic — mysterious, 
supernatural Patriarch’s dream— the dream of Jacob, that a 
ladder extended from the earth to heaven Bcise— bottom Rests — 
on - 18 placed on Primeval earth- the earth as created from 
the earliest times Crest— top or head Lost — unseen Shadowy 
splendour— the mystic magnificence Empyrean— let the sky 
abo\eour heads— hence. Heaven Great -important , famous Tradi- 
tionary ages times long past Have of— ha\e commanded 
the secret of Poesy— poetry Erudition - learning Ascending — 
and descending — going up and coming down Seale— ladder— 
the reference is to the ladder Jacob saw in liis dream Maintaining 
-keeping up Communication -intercourse 
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Para 28 Sad — most distressing or melsncholv Remember — 
recollect Gases —insfauices Authors -oiiginatois Great— im- 
portant Unknown— undisclosed , not revealed Gratitude— a 
feeling of thankfulness Great discoverers— people who have 
made important and consef|nential discoveries For fame — 
with the object of acquiring a wide reputation For truth— to 
discover the truth Fireless —that which knew no fatigue Zeal — 
enthusiasm Trod — walked Heedless — regardless Wrought — 
worked Left God— left the issue oi result of their works in 
the hands of God Wove— worked into their works or poems 
Deathless— that which could not be forgotten 

Para 29 Application- interest added to attention Abso- 
lutely necessary -indispensable Give mind— attend oily in 
a most disinterested manner Cost you — mean for you Twice as 
much— double the ordinaiy amount 

Para 80 Sad to think— most melancholy to reflect How 
little - what a small amount of Originally— in its primary sense , 
in the sense m which the word was first used Lord Morley— a 
great modern literary oritio and statesman He was Secretary of 
State for India in the present liberal government Habitually— 
accustom ourselves to live at all times , develop it into a matter 
of habit Right —properly directed 

Para 81 Brain of man— tbo human intellect Should be— 
ought to be Dome thought— the spherical shaped abode in 
which thought resides Palace— sumptuous home Soui— the spirit 
of man Dome —a minor English poet of the classical school Yet 
may— still can , are still able Can— desire to do so Stock— pro- 
vide Uplay— layby For day— the ultimate day of reckoning 

Papa 82 Much— a great deal, many views Creed— philoso- 
phical belief Positivists— those who maintain the doctimes of 
the positive philosophy The positive philosophy was a system 
of philosophical thought founded by Augustus Comte (1798-1857) 
which limits itself strictly to human experience, denies all' 
metaphysics and all search for first or final causes Cannot agree— 
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■cannot be of the same mind Noble motto— a most excellent 
principle at the basis of their teaching 

Papa 83 Emepson— a well-known modern American Writer 
Innocent -guiltless Aftep— following , m the manner Tradition 
— the maunet taught them , the mode in \ogae with Fathers— an- 
•cestors Sense of duty —realisation of their own responsibilities 
Has to —does not comprise The use of —the employment of , 
the exercise of Faculties -mental and other powers 

Para 34 Measures— estimates , judges By himself— by the 
standard formed by him in his own mind Greatest- loftiest , tallest 
In feet— estimated in so many feet System notation— system 
of stating numerical amounts in figures Is on— is based on 

How great— how important , how eminent What not— how 
great a man is capable of becoming and what he does not make of 
himself 

Para 36 Says— remarks Pascal-a great French philosopher 

Para 86 Elsewhere— m another content Is reed — is only 
like a feeble blade of wild grass Feeblest— weakest , most impotent 
It not— it is not requisite Arm— fortify Crush-destroy 
Exhalation— a giving out of breath Destroy— kill Nobler-more 
potent The unlverse-the world Knows-has a realisation of 

the fact He dies— his life is terminable Prevailing him 

being superior to or more powerful than Knows power— does 

not know the limit or extent of its powers 

Para 37 Qualities— attributes , virtues Essential for -in- 
dispensable, most necessary , absolutely requisite Perfecting— 
perfect development Cool head— calm judgment Warm heart- 
generous disposition Without head -If we have not a calm 
judgment Apt to -disposed or liable to Form -arrive at Hasty 
-not properly considered Wlthout-if we have not Sure to be- 
most certain to be Souud-healtby Do Uttle -not accomplish 

much Even intentlons-even our most determined resolntions 
to do well 
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' Para 38 To friend— to speak highly or approvingly of a 

friend 'We say— we say concerning or regarding him H© 
gentleman— he possesses the qualities of a gentleman to a most 
marked degree What Is gentleman— what finalities are re- 
<iuisite to constitute a gentleman , what finalities are needed to make 
a gentleman Asked— infimred This was a question asked by him 
in order that he himself should answer it Possessing qualities 
^p-having all these attributes Exercise them— display them 
Varacefiri—elegant , attractive Outward— external Manner- 
fashion Is .thing -13 a less common being , is a more uncommon 
character Can titles— are able to confer titles on one , cm lUAest 
one with the titles of greatness or nobility , can invest one with 
titles which will raise him in social position But they gentlemen 
— but they cannot instil into people the qualities or attiibntes re- 
quisite to make or coustitute geutlemen 

Para 89 Archdeacon Farrar— an eminent English prencUei. 
and writer of the XfX century but known for his " Life of Christ” and 
“ Seekers after God ” Approaches to —is characterised by the 
greatest degree Sueh—that degree Has in— has enjoyed 

■Vigorous— active Temperance— moderation in all kinds of in- 
dulgence Soberness— moderation Chastity— freedom from dis- 
sipation Is of— contains of rich stock of, is stored with a 

wealth of Learned— gained Experience— knowledge of the 

■world Noblest— highest Uttered —given expression to Is 
•of— mirrors , reflects Is Itself —is not conscious of having done 
wrong Spirit —nature Divine spiPit—the spirit of God Fitting 
— proper 

Para 40 True of— the proper method of, the right manner 
in which to conduct John Stuart Mill —a distinguished English 
philosopher and writer of the XfX century The son. of James Mill, 
his best known works are “ Logic,” “ Political Economy,” “ Repre- 
sentative Government,” “Liberty,” “ Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's philosophy ” &c Question things— examine every- 
thing with the object of ascertaining from it what you can Turn 
away from— try to evade Accept— take for granted as true. 
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Doctrine— tlieorj , view Rigid scrutiny- very severe and strict 
examination Negative erltleism -criticism directed to theflndingr 
of faults or errors Fallacy — in accuracy of argument Incoherence 
— inconsistency Step by — goby, escape us ifnperceived— un- 
noticed Above all— bejond everything , more than anything else 
Insist on— demand Using -employing , mailing use of it m onr- 
conversation or writing Proposition- statement Assenting — 
agreeing to or accepting or approa ing of it 

Para 41 Earlier education— when one is acquiring the 
rudiments of education Might be equal— might derive the like 
advantages , might stand on the same level Sir W Jones— a great 
oriental scholar Fortune — means Peasant- a poor rustic He 
prince- he gave himself an education of a very high order. 
Long ago— very far back in the past Remarked— observed Royal 
road— easy method 01 path All royal— all methods are equally 
easy if they be properly pursued No particular method is easier 
than another Prize— the reward , the benefit derived ultimately 
Lights up— illumines Bright— glorious Progress— mental and 
moral ad^ancement Appreciate— estimate at its real worth , enjoy. 
Literature world— the works or boobs written in different 

countries Sources interest— things or objects to interest us 

Para 42 Be said of us— be remarked concerning us Take 
all— taken on the whole Look again— find a person who will 

be his equal , find another person to equal him in merit or worth 
At rate— at all events He life— be lives a noble life at all 

times , his daily life is characterised by nobleness We In US 

we are everyone of ns inspired or moved to do noble and glorious 
things 

Para 48 So fbamed— so ordered , based on such lines. 
Deepen and strengthen- make more intense Reverence— res- 
pect. Admiration-praise for and appreciation of that which is 
worthy of appreciation Fault— shortcoming, defect. The undeP- 
taken—the manner in which it has been imparted or sought to be 
acquired Entered Into— entertained Natural appetita— an 
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Lnquisiti\ oneas of disposition Entertain — amuse, provide diver- 
sion for Ornament— lit decoration, but here enlightenment which 
IS a souice of decoration, for the mind Reputation— the name of 
leing T, learned man Sincerely— honestly To reason— to 
lisplay their reason truly To the — for the Benefit- advance- 
nent Sought in knowledge— endeavoured to find in knowledge 

couch— some foundation Searching— inquisitive Terrade— 
I piece of raised and levelled land Wandering— roaming Varl- 
ible —changeable Relief -alleviation State— condition 

SUMMARY 

That education ts— 

Education is the harmonious development of all our faculties It 
legins in the nursery, and goes on throughout life Every moment 
if our waking life we are learning something 

^he value of atlf-education 

What we teach ourselves must indeed always be more useful 
han what we learn of others Some of the most distinguished and 
sminent men have been dull students, whilst many who have been 
milliant at school have for reasons been unable to achieve anything 
n after life One should try to begin well, and the process of 
iducating oneself will be easier and easier as be goes on If one 
lakes a false start it will be far from easy to retrieve his position 
t is difficult to learn but still more difficult to unlearn 

Vhat is education f 

Education does not consist merely in learning languages or a 
^nfber of facts It is something very different from, and higher 
ban, mere instruction Instruotion stores up for future use, but 
ducation sows seed which will bear fruit manyfold The study of 
Bieuce IS essential, it being essential for direct self-preservation or 
he maintenance of life and health Attention and application to 
ne’s studies are absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of life 
’ne must give the whole of one’s mind to what he does 
“ The time method of self-education is to question all things , to 
strme without the most rigid scrutiny , to torn away 
tJ-9 
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one’s face from no difficulty , and to thorouglily enquire into the 
meanings of words before using them 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 What is education ? summarise the views of the author, Bishop 
Butler and John Suart Mill on the subject 

2 Are the brightest youths in school the most successful In 
after life — what explanation does the author give for the case being 
sometimes the reverse ? 

3 Write short notes on — 

Wellington , Napoleon , Sir Isaac Newton , Dean Swift , Bobert 
Olive , Sir Walter Scott , Sheridan, and Gibbon 


4 Explain in simple English — 



(a) Doubts as to the value 

man 

(Para 8) 

(b) Bishop Butler tells us 

useful 

(Para 19) 

(c) Great discoverers 

glory 

(Para 28) 

(d) The brain of man 

day 

(Para 31) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ON LIBRARIES. 

Para 1 Great— distinguished , eminent In books— ap- 
preciatively of boohs Well said— remarked most brilliantly. 
These — books Instruct us — impart instruction to us Rods — 
canes for the purpose of chastising the pupil Hard words- cross 
words , severe words They asleep— they are always ready to 
afford you instruction Investigating — being employed upon any 
inquiry Interrogate them— question them , seek enlightenment 
from them Conceal nothing— hide nothing from you , disclose to 
yon all that you wish to find out Mistake them— do not under- 
stand them , misunderstand their meaning Grumble -complain. 
Laugh at you make fun of you Library — store-house More 
precious— more valuable Wished for-desired Worthy-fit. 
Compared it— likened to it. 
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Para 2 Say this— make this observation Better Off— in a 
situation or position of greatei adiantage Advantages— the 

benefits derived from For of— for as much money as he pays 
for Little— a small <iuantity Pipes -pipe fulls of— as mnch as will 
fill, &o Very expensive— most costly --for printing if invented 
was in its infancy Handy— convenient to handle Ponderous — 
large ajid heavy Immense —of a very large size , of very large 
dimensions Could command — had access to in Ins day Also — 
besides, in addition Ancient literature— the literature of Greece 
and Borne Re-diseovered —found again since his time The 
unknown— the form of literary composition known as the novel was 
unknown The novel is a book of ftction telling a story in an 
interesting fishion It has been remarked that Addison’s essays 
in the spectator were the father of the modern novel They formed 
the prelude to the novel proper, which date from Bichardson, Field- 
ing, &c Before— prior to the times of Shakespeare— England’s 
greatest dramatist Milton— England’s greatest epic poet Byron— 
the leading poet of the Romantic movement, latter half of the XVIH 
and commencement of the XIX century To of— not to speak 

about More authors— authors who have flourished at a later 

date Fascinating— charming Voyages— accounts given by them 
of their travels Explorers — people who undertake voyages of 

discovery Geology— the science of the structure of the earth 
Have been created — have been so far developed that they have 
been raised to the status of branches of deflmte knowledge The 
discovery the gradual advance m knowledge due to our increase 
in scientific knowledge All selenees-all the other departments 
or branches of science Far more interestlng-a great deal more 
interesting 

Para. 3. Schopenhauer- a well-known German philosopher 
of the XIX century Observed-remarked. His science- his in- 
vestigation of scientific problems Never income— had never 
enabled him to earn any money Saved him expense -prevent- 
ed him from spending much money As a nation— as a people. 
Gratefully— thankfully Admit— make the confession Reduced— 
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rendered very much less OUP expexidltupe— the national or 
state expenditure Various —a miinber of different But income 
— but on the other hand bi ledncingoiir state expenditure has in- 
creased or augmented the extent of our state resources Spent on 
schools —expended on imparting instruction m schools Investment 
— money spent under circumstances that it produces a return in the 
shape or form of profit Advocate— stick up for Lighten— make 
cheerful Little amusement -small source of amusement , small 
source of gratification or pleasure 

Para 4 Good-humouredly— m a mild and kindly spirit Ex- 
pressed the opinion -stated or giieu uttemnoe to the view 
Great readers— those who uonid read most Artisans— workmen 
Mechanics— those who work in mechanical science 

Para 5 Continued increase— a gradual increase m the 
number of An argument -some evidence at least Contention— 
pioposition Free Library— a library supported either by donations 
01 public subscription which is open to the public free of cost 
Mercantile men— people engaged m mercantile work, te, in trade 
and commerce Form— constitute Small fraction -insignificant 
portion Called into being— come into existence Artisan — the 
skilled workman Small— petty Mainly— principally Working 
men —members of the working class , those who earn their liveli- 
hood by manual labour Monotony— sameness of employment Has 
existence —leads a life in which there is a great deal more of 
diyprsion and variety Watch - notice carefully Game — prey 

Their mlgfratlons —the seasons of the year when they go away from 
the country and the countries they go to Feeding-grounds- the 
places which they frequent for the purpose of obtaining their foocL 
Turns things occupies himself with many kinds of actions— t e , 
With occupations of a mimber of different kinds He reaps— he 

engages himself in agricultural operations To plough— to 
direct the plough Lay— build , construct. Sheaf— a bundle of the 
plants producing gram or corn As , looks-as it ostensibly 
sgems to be Said of— remarked in connection with Wordsworth— 
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the best known poet of the Like School He was Tennyson’s 
pretlecBSSor m the otllce of poet Lniireate His shorter poems iie 
Ills best productions To see— to be shown Study— lus working 
room, the loom m which he did most of his writing Studies 
fields -derives most of lus knowledge and infoimation from what he 
learns in the flelds Wordswoith took a subjective view' of Nature 
To him "every blade of grass that grew ’’ had its " roots groped 
about eternity ’’ (11 atioii) To him “The meanest flower that grows" 
suggests “ thoughts that lie too deep for tears ” We for— we 
accredit him with None the worse— not of an inferior quality 
The meining is that although such learning is derived from an 
observation of nature and natural objects and not from books, it is 
not in'any sense infeiior on that account 

Para 6 Has life -passes lus life in occupations that have 
far less vaiietv in them Confined to— restiicted to Process- 
regime From end - from the commencement or termination of 
one year to the commencement or teimmabion of another Skill — 
de\terity Little short of - which is almost Narrow— limited 
Animated machine -an automaton possessing life and vitality. 
Variety— diversity in occupation Use of— reading of Tendency 
— a movement in favour of Shortening -lessening , reducing. 
Work slack— when the amount of business to be done is small 
Leisure— freedom from the necessity of engaging in bread-earning 
occupations Employ— engage , occupy, fill If library— if 
he can go to a library and get books there to read Lost — uselessly 
passed or spent 

Para 7 The up— those who are no longer children but 

, have attained to man’s estate All country— in every part of 
the country Elementary schools -scholistic institutions where 
the rudiments of learning are imparted Being it— deriving some 
improvement fiom their leading Better— more proficient, better 
qualified to discharge his allotted duties Never to Stop— never to 
have an end or termination Is up— is the place where men can 
acquire instruction [.Vote — It has been observed by an eminent 

) 
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anthorifc^ in London that the only diEfeience between a well-iead 
man and one not so, is that whilst the former knows where to lai 
Ins hands on the information he wants, the latter does not] Set 
book —longed \erv much to get and read a particular book By 
that It— by making himself proficient at leading he established 
Ins olum or right (title) to haae that particular book given to him 
Title to— light to ha\e access to, m order to be able to read them 
Socialists— a sect of political philosophers who maintain that proper- 
ti or wealth should not be made to depend upon economic competi- 
tion but upon one s needs, or even further, that there should be an 
etj[nal distribution of wealth in the world Anticipate— contemplate 
in advance Promote— advance The number— the philoso- 
phical creed and formula of the Utilitarians This philoso])bical 
theory contemplates both a unalitative and a ciuantitative calculus 
of pleasures and pains Do books— have no application in the 
case of books Was grand— most delightful , most pleasure afford- 
ing Enough —sulBcient Reading advantage— the possession ol 
a large amount of money is of scarcely anv use so far as reading 
pure and simple is concerned, for it is not necessari for the purpose . 
the possession of a large fortune is not necessary to reading, nor ii 
it in any way requisite for it Puzzle of business— the bustle ol 

an everyday life of activity 

Para 8 Beginning to realise— 'commencing to thoroughly 
comprehend or understand Last through— continue through Not 
. of— not be restricted or confined to Devoted to— engaged 
or employed in Pursuit of money— money earning Devote 
time— give some of their time Aequisition— acquiring Mlnds- 
intellect Sura of -the total amount of Humble— lowly Lot- 
destiny Dignity — the hononi and worth atcaching to Genera 
impression— wide-spread opinion Something clouds— some 
thing of such an indefinite and uncertain character as to be value 
less as a branch of studi All philosophers— -something thn 

people who devoted their lives to abstract studies might well giv« 
themselves up to the stiidi of Expensive apparatus— costl' 
instruments with which to conduct or carry on experiments D( 
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we owe— are we indebted for Partly— to some extent Wise- 
good, noble and considerate Army and Navy — military resonrces 
Gallant— brave Paved the way— made possible , were the pioneers 
in establishing Colonial Empire— England's Empire bevond the 
seas With gratitude— with a feeling of thankfulness Accom- 
plished— achieved Strong arm— energv and strength 

Para 9 Mechanical engineer— a man whose business it is 

to attend to the construction of machinery and the like The 
debt— the amount of money borrowed by the British Government 
from people living in the country or from the residents of other 
councries on the security of the annual state income Cast Steel — 
steel shaped and formed into articles by being melted and then 
poured into moulds— as distinguished from the process of beating 
heated steel into shape Weaver —a maker of cloth fabrics from 
raw cotton Potter— a maker of earthenware vessels Cowboy — 
a boy employed to look after cows At day— receiving a wage 

of twopence every daj George Stevenson— the famous inventor 
of the steam-engine Apothecary— a dispenser of medicines The 
gratitude— the whole world is greatly indebbed for the inven- 
tions by which they have added immensely to the welfare of 
Illimani ty 

Para 10 Civilised nations— communities that are very highlv 
enlightened Some others — the degree of civilisation attained by 
different nations is^not the same Approximately— roughly speak- 
ing Entitled name— entitled to be called civilised Estab- 
lishment-founding 

Para 11 Household Suffrage— the right of every house- 
holder to vote at the election of members for parliament 

Para 12 Whose birth- the position m life into which they 
are born Is life— entails on them suffering and hardship all 
their life Uninteresting— devoid of interest or any attraction 
Only— this IS a weighty consideration Little variety— only a small 
amount or degree of diversity Have access to— have it within 
their power to get at 
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Para 13 Greatest men— greatest mitbonttes on scientific 
matters For a taste— for an intellectual liking Stand me In 
stead— serve my purpose Shield — protection Ills— misfortnnes 
and evils Amiss— wrong Frown me —look upon me with the 
greatest disfavour , infiict on me the greatest misfortune Taste- 
liking Give taste— invest a man with a genuine liking for 
reading Perverse— ill-conceived , perverted You with—vou 
introduce him directly to Best — most profitable that which is 
calculated to improve one most Tenderest— the most feeling and 
generous Adorned— illumined Humanity— mankind 

Para 14 Are beings— are capable of affording us as much 
instruction almost as the lives and example of living men A 
them— the thoughts of generations of people Progeny— products 
Great die— really eminent authors will never be forgotten, 

for they will always be read on account of the good thev do He 
is not dead—his mfiuence on mankind can never by the mere 
lapse of time be lost Glorious- illustrious Lifts high— is 
capable of ennobling you To behind — to continue to be cher- 

ished in memory by succeeding generations Is die — does not 
amount to dying, for you live in the thoughts of others 

Para 15 The Urbino— a prince m Italy Founded--es- 

tablished Crimson —a shade of red 

Para 16 Books ages— books contain the heaped up know- 
ledge and experience of tne people who have lived before us Lamb 
— a great English essayist, better known as the author of Lamb’s 
“ Tales from Shakespeare ” Grace — a prayei of thanksgiving, or 
asking for a blessing offered up to God after and before a meal 

Para 17 Accuse books— charge us with spending too lavish- 
ly on the purchase of books [Note —The amount of money spent 
m one dav on drink in the world, would be sufficient to provide 
the principal cities of Europe with good free circulating public 
libraries] Cellars— undeiground rooms or compartments for the 
storing of wines and spirits The wine cellars of many epicures 
in Europe are stocked with old vintage wines whose total value 
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■would be sufficient to pnrchnse a public institution like Hyde Pnrk- 
Most people for it— most people take a long time to consider 
before they buy a good book The consideration concerns the 
<luestion whether they will pay its price or not Rather sad— a 
somewhat melancholy consideration or matter Pablic-bouse — 
literally, a place open to and frequented bv the public— but in 
everyday language the expression has come to mean a liquor shop 
A drink — a place where drink is sold — hence, liquor shop On 
all sides —everywhere Publie-houses- here used in its literal 
sense (see above) Rising— being built For the supply of— to 
supply people with , to provide people with — t c , Libraries open to 
and intended for the use of the public 

SUMMARY 

Even so far back as five hundred years ago, when the art of print- 
ing was unknown, the Bishop of Durham spoke in high praise of 
books Now the improvements effected in the art of printing have 
made books both cheaper to buy and more handy m size Public 
libraries reduce the monotony of life and supply the woiking classes 
with the knowledge that has led many of them to achieve great 
things in this world The number of public libraries in existence 
IS happily increasing 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Summarise very briefly the use and importance of public 
libraries 

2 Mention the names of some persons who from very humble 
beginnings have achieved results which have been of national im- 
portance 

3 Explain m simple English — 

(a) These are the masters .. books (Para 1) 

(b) Money spent expense (Para 3) 

(o) We aie beginning to realise advantage (Para 7) 

(d) There are many good books (Para 11) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON READING. 

Lord Avebury — bettei known as Sir John Lubbock , he has re- 
commended a list of tlie hundred best books in the literature of the 
world, and liis list in considered to be the best 

Para 1 Books individual —books render the same service 
to mankind collectively that one’s memory renders to him singly or 
individually 

[Note —This sentence is Baconian in style Of “Men fear death 
as children fear to go into the dark ”] 

They race— they are the record of the doings of the human 

race and the achievements of the human intellect. The made— 
the new facts we have been able to find out Aceumulated— 
stored up, stocked— that of a succeeding age adding to that of a 
previous one Experience —empirical knowledge, knowledge ob- 
tained or derived through experience They— books Picture for 
us— give us a graphic description or representation of The . 
Nature— the wonderful and lovely, te, striking scenes of Nature 
Comfort sorrow— afford us solace and consolation when we are 
sorrowful Change ennui -convert hours when we aie feeing 
bored with everything of the world — a feeling of ennui is a feeling 
of satiety which robs every experience or occupation of relish and 
the power to afford pleasure oi gladness Lift ourselves — 
ennobles all that is base in our nature , takes ns out of the contem- 
plation of mere worldlv affairs to something of a loftier and nobler 
character 

Para 2 An story— a story having its origin in Eastern thought 
Had of it— was the better situated of the two Imagination 
reality— imagination sometimes provides us with a better represen- 
tation of things as thev actually are than experience itself Be kings, 
&e -with the aid of our imagination What better— what is more 
desirable, and what is calculated to do us more good Transport 
ourselves-betake ourselves with the aid of our imagination To 
sea-shore-to places where we may see Nature m her beauty or 
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majesty Without fatig^ue— without hiving to endure the troubles 
o£ a 30u^ne^ lueonvenienee— being put out m any wav Fletcher— 
a dramatist of the time of Shakespeare— one of the great dramatists 
of the Elizabethan age Leave— hbeity The best companions— 
in apposition with “ my books "—hence m\ books which are m\ best 
companions Is to me— is for me, is in my estimation A court 
— 1 place where a large number of great men are assembled “ A 
com t "—literally is the assembly of important people that surround 
the presence of a ruling sovereign Converse with— hold intercourse 
with Old sages — the wise men of the past For variety— for the 
sake of having a change I confer emperors— I have a conver- 
sation with royal personages Weigh their counsels -critically 
examine the advice they have to offer or give Calling aeeount 
— severely criticising their triumphs if they haie been won by 
unjust means Deface statues -spoil the statues or monuments 
erected to the memory of sovereigns who won their triumphs by unfair 
means Constant pleasures— objects from which I can always derive 
pleasure To vanities— to follow the vain things of this world 

that ire uncertain as regards the pleasure they afford Be it your 
care— you may make it your business or concern To augment 
wealth — to amiss a pile of money 

Para 3 Compared to— likened to Inexorable ^Death— death 
from which there is no escaping , death which is inevitable Carries 
off brightest— carries away the noblest and brilliant (i r , of our , 

Ining friends) On the contrary— on the other hand— the effect 
being exactly the reverse Time good— the lapse of time causes 
the inferior minds and characters to sink into oblivion while the nob- 
ler souls are exalted and made more noble and pure Minstrels 
or sages —poets or philosophers Out Clay— if they be considered 
apart from their intellectual work are no more than ordinary 
earth, out of which the human body is believed according to tradi- 
tion to be made Warn us— gne us good advice Immortal— 
that will never be forgotten , that will live for over Time 
pure— the lapse oi passage of time has purified them The 
veriest wicked— the most wicked— those who were really the most 
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wicked Should endure -should be lasting , should be permanent 
The grosser parts— the portions tainted by evil Fly off— depart 

Para 4 All give— all the good things that this work can 

provide— hence, wealth, position ID life, health, That they 
books— that they deiived most of the purest kind of enjoyment thej 
had from reading books Ascham — a famous scholar of the time 
of Henr> VlII— full name Roger Ascham Tho school-master 
— the title of a prose work of which Roger Ascham was the 
author Touching story — most moving anecdote Lady Jane 
Grey — Queen of England for a few days after Edward VI She was 
beheaded with her husband by Mary Oriel window — a window 
that projects out beyond the surface of the outer wall of a building 
Oriel windows were fashionable in the Noiman style of aidnteoture 
and formed a distiuctive feature of Norman cnstles Were in full 
cry— had scented their game and were all crying out loudly to- 
gether She them—she had not gone out hunting with her 
parents I wist— I consider Is to— is after all nothing when 

compared with 

Para S Had — was the fortunate possessor of Wealth — 
means Rank— position in society— he was once invited (by Queen 
Victoiia) to be a guest at Windsor Castle Biography- an account 
of his life written by Treielyan, his brother-in-law Owed— derived , 
obtained , wa? indebted for That books —that she is fond of 
reading books That than — that they are more enjoj able than 
Tarts, cakes, &e —fancy and tasty confectionery Plays— the- 
atiical representations Sights - objects worthy of being seen, 
lovely scenes Greatest— most powerful— having the largest king- 
dom Poor garret— poor man living on the top floor of a house 
in a small room immediately below the roof of the house 

Para 6 Endow us with— furnish us with , provide us with, 
give Us Enchanted — affected by magic Parnassus— the name 
of a mountain in ancient Greece which was believed to be the 
haunt or abode of the muses— hence, the seat of learning Vivid 
idea -clear perception or notion Just as Nature— 0/ “Imagina- 
tion 18 sometimes more vivid than reality ” (p 231 of the text) 
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MIppofs —looking-glasses m which objecta are renected Ape 
mlPPOPS —have bhe power to show «s wonderful sights— hence afford 
us delight and enlightenment 

Papa 7 That book—that the book itself is to blame for 
failure to interest us— the defect may be in ourselves Thepe Is 
Peading—the subject of reading has to be approached in a particular 
manner Passive peading—the not of merely reading a certain 
number of pages without entering into the spirit of what is written 
in them Realise— thoroughly understand and entei into the 

spirit of WPite well— write elegant and good English Listlessly 
—aimlessly Meehanieally - automatically Realise— form a vivid 
idea or impression of Gallery of the Imagination- by the aid 
of our imaginative faculties where all mental pictures we form aie 
created and stoied Teaeheth safely -always teaches the truth 
Hazardeth sore— undertakes a sad iisk , undertakes or runs a 
very great risk That expeplenee- that seeks to grow wise 
by experience —who relies entirely upon experience for his wisdom 
Made cunning— made wise -the use of the word ‘cunning’ for 
wise IS an obsolete use of the word in that sense nowadnjs 
Bankrouts -bankruptcies It is experience —the wisdom that 
we acquire from experience is very expensive because it has to be 
bought at the cost of a deal of inconveniences and hardships- per- 
haps after many losses It Is pain - it is a very painful experience , 
it gives ns great pain Find out wandering —discover a short 
■way or road to a place after wandering about a long time to find 
It Prove experience -endeavour to become wise by experience 
Enoweth whither— he does not know m which direction he 
is running or where he is going to because of the darkness of the 
night Unlearned experience— experience that is not combined 
•with learning , experience gained without at the same time having 
learning What . committed —what a great deal of injury they 
have done Twenty to one- the greater number who make the 
attempt. By the way of— by the instrumentality or means of 
' Para. 8 The choice of books— the subject of the selection of 
the proper or right books to read Of friends— the subject of 
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selecting oi choosing our friends Is duty— is a matter of 
considerable seriousness and gravity, entailing very serious con- 
sequences on ns if we make a wrong selection As responsible — 
answerable to an equal degree m connection with both cases “ Is 
the precious life ’’—see notes on p 204, para 7, of the text 
The same quotation occurs in Frederick Uarrsion’s Ohotce of Books 


Para 9 Ruskln— a prominent writer of the 19th century 
Among his best known works are Modern Patutei and Sesame and 
Ltlies - (chapters from the latter work are to be found in the text) 
Heaped up — piled up As they llbrary—without selection— 
but just as they come from the circulating library, without any 
consideration being paid to their quality Wet with —moistened by , 
saturated with Fount of folly— silly books , books likely to do 
more harm than good — the reference is no doubt to current Action 
It IS hardly possible for any book on a serious subject such os 
history, metaphysics, ethics or ontology to do any harm or be a 
spray from “ the font of folly ” As an instance or illustration of 
what Ruskin means I may cite an instance Therein a novel called 
Tesa of the D’CTrbervilles a novel dealing with Dorsetshire life 
A chapter in that novel is entitled “ A Maiden No Longer," and the 
chapter goes on to detail how the transformation was effected from 
that of a “ maiden ” to that of “ not one ” Such things are not de- 
sirable literature for young ladies 


Para 10 Read Improvement— read with the object or 
purpose of bettering ourselves For amusement— for mere diver- 
sion Light books light and amusing literature Cannot . . 
it— not nourishing enough to sustain life Too them— a very 
great fondness for reading them 


Para 11 Which books— which cannot aspire to the dig- 
lAty of being styled books, which do not partake of the nature 
that books should partake of , which do not exhibit the true charac- 
teristics of books Without pollution-without being tainted with 
evil (some of this kind are novels by Paul de Kook, the French 
writer, or the Hcptome. on, or tales by Margaret, Queen of NavarrO) 
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Klek» . .street— expel them from our houses, and send them “ fly- 
ing ” into the street Familiarises evil— makes evil well 
known to us 

Para 12 Without them -without being beneflitted by 
leading them , without feeling that we are improved by reading 
them Help a his —enable a man to get on in his , enable a man 
to advance himself in his The books— the loftiest and noblest 
use to which books can be put — the very best use that can be 
made of books Elevate us —take or convey our spirits Personal 
objects —aims and aspirations peculiar to ourselves Fade in- 
significance —lose all importance , become as if nothing 

Para. 13 Positive cruelty— of the nature of an infliction 
Pathetic — appealing to one’s feelings , most feeling To age — 
to another period of the world's history , to another epoch of 
literary history Another civilisation— the condition or 
oircumstances of another era or epoch In Plato— from Plato's 
works , —the “ Defence of Socrates ” was one of Plato’s works 
Plato was an early Greek philosopher who founded a school 
Have you— have the entire spectacle represented graphically 
before you The hundred— the whole body of the repesent- 
atlve assembly who not only conducted the government but sat as 
judges The architecture- the classical style of architecture 
in vogue among the Greeks, which was characterised by a olear- 
cutness of detail The interested &e — the citizens of Athens who 
were highly interested in tho trial of Socrates and the fate that 
after it would be meted out to him Odious— hateful Melitus — 
the name of Socrates’ accuser One man— the figure of Socrates 
poorly clad Plain ugliness— unattractive to behold, and even 
more than that, downright or absolutely ungainly An air Of— an 
appearance of No., it- it could not be reproduced in any dra- 
matic representation To maintenance— to be kept and supported 
in Prytaneum— a place in the temple at Athens where public 
benefactors were supported at the cost of the public Intellectual 
toil— mental labour and effort , mental exertion. 
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Para 14 Being better for it -being ennobled by the fact 
of his having done so Stores— an abundant stock or supply 
Bright— genial Phantoms -ghosts , shadows At bed and table— 
every where —in all places and on all occasions They US— thej 
are our masters Words of good— words giving us good counsel 
Para 16 Far West— in the distant parts of Western America 
The health — the ruddy complevions of the miners who on account 

of the open-aii life they lived enjoyed perfect health Haggard face 
—face that was pale That fainted— that was weak and languid 

In the wealth— in the race to make and obtain money 

Para 16 English literture race- the beauties of Eng- 

lish literature are the peculiar inheritance and patrimony of the 
people of England— its store of beauties being handed down to the 
present generation from past ages Have produced— have given 
to the world Brighter —more brilliant, conspicuous and illustrious 
Purer— more noble , expressive of nobler thoughts Richer than , 
commerce —of greater value and of more worth than England s 
foreign tiade More arms— more effective than our army and 
navj True pride — it is the honour It— the literature of England 
Too thankful -over thankful , more than sufficiently grateful 

SUMMARY 

Lord Avebury advises us m this extract to devote some of our 
time to reading, because we can derive most benefit and joy from 
that occupating But we ought to read only what is healthful and 
regeneration Some books exercise an evil influence upon us Such 
books ought to be eschewed or avoided, for the inflnence they ex- 
ercise upon us IS bad English literature is the true pride and glory 
of the country, more powerful than the arms of the country, richer 
even than its commerce 


CHAPTER X, 

PATRIOTISM 

Para 1 If was — if at any time or anywhere there existed. 

Might pride— might feel pride in exerting himself for It . 
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own— it 18 England Model to— pattern of Inward greatness- 
internal greatness , the intrinsio greatness of the country Like 
heart— there is a simile here England is compared to a man 
of small stature who nevertheless hns a magnanimous heart— hence 
the meaning IS that though the country is small in size its inhabi- 
tants have achieved great things in the world, far out of proportion 
to the size of the country 

Para 2 As regards size— so far as mere size is concerned 
A ocean— it is so small an island as to be onl3 a dot or speck in 
the ocean On the wide sea — that sail across the boundless ocean 
Fly flag— belong to the English nation , are the property either 
of the English nation or of individual Englishmen , most of the sea 
trade of the world is carried on in British ships 

Para 8 No doubt favourable— the geographical position 

of England is favourable to her greatness England as she is situated 
IS not only a geographical but also a political island Her situation 
as such makes her exempt from the complications of continental 
politics and affairs and secures her exemption from continental diffi- 
culties Our climate— the weather that prevails in England Genial 
-conducive to health and animation Bracing— stiengthening The 
streak— the narrow English channel filled with silver-coloured 
water Saved , from- prevented us from being involved in. 
It IS said that Napoleon remarked that if he had onlj the command 
of the channel for six hours he would have landed an army on 
English soil and contiuered the country Many wars— numerous 
encounters with other nations Sceptred isle — island destined to 
rule Earth— realm Of majesty— of sovereign rule Seat Of 

Mars — land where the god of war rules Other Eden — another 
Paradise Demi-Paradise— half-paradise , a state approaching 

that which prevails m heaven Fortress— stronghold Against 

infection — against attack from foreign powers Breed Of men — 
race of human beings This sea— there is a metaphor here, 
England is compared to a gem and the sea or ocean to a vast 
sheet or piece of silver. Serves it—answers the purpose Office— 

U-10 
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place Moat— the ditcli fllled with water suirounding a castle 
Envy— jealousy. Less lands— countries less favourably situated 

Para 4 Orator— ihetonoian UnitedStates—ie, of America — 
the states in N America that have formed themselves into a federal 
union, called the United States Described— given an account On 

Borealis— t e , by the North Pole where the phenomenon of the 
Aurora Borealis is seen- hence to extend as far as the North Pole 
on the North Setting sun— the legion when the sun sets— hence 
the extreme point in the west Say— assert With truth— with 
a greater degree of certainty The Sun Empire— the British 
Empire is so extensive that its dimensions extend from the east to 
the west, so that by the time the sun is setting m one portion of it, 
it IS rising in another Brittania— England Needs no— does not 
require Bulwark — the outer wall of defence of a fort Towers - 
places from which to keep a watch out Steep— the coasts of the 
country which aie elevated above the level of the sen Her waves 
—she is mistress of the seas Home -most congenial dwelling 
abode or place Deep-sea 

Para 5 In of— reproducing the language employed or used 
by Statesmen— politicians Her flag^the English flag Waves 
—floats, flies Morningdrum-beat— the sounding of the drum in 
the morning to assemble or muster the soldiers in a camp Follow- 
ing— going after Keeping company with— accompanying , keep- 
ing time with Circles— surrounds Continuous— endless Strain 
t e , of music — sound of music Martial — military Airs— tunes 

Para 6 May refleet—may think Satisfaction- joy Every- 
where present— present in every country Not enemies— not 
in the capacity of a hostile force or power Protectors — defenders 
Motto— the principle on which they act Volunteers— those people 
who are not regular and paid soldiers but offer to fight for their 
country without any remuneration Defiance —Sc hurled at the 
enemy 

Para 7 Great— vast , extensive Has up— has been built up 
as by a natural process Gradually— in the slow and steady process 
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of time We it— Nve are indebted foi it Energy— activity 
Industry— hard work Indeed — as a matter of fact Degenerate 
—degraded , deteriorated Feel— lealise Come may — happen 
what will Bound— constrained To children— to send it down 
to fntuie generations Unimpaired — in its perfect condition or 
state Strengthened and Improved— made more perfect and 
lasting 

Para 8 In regret— many lamentable occuneuces have 

taken place in the course of oiii national Instoiy (i c , of course, 
English history) Contrasted — compared with a view to detect 
■differences Bloodless— not involving many wars 

Para 9 Apart war -not considering the q^uestion of actual 
wars that have been fought So history- a record of actual facts for 
so long a time Stained — blemished. Crimes— wrong-doing llass- 
aeres -a general killing of the people Reign of terror- the name 
given to the period of despotism and absolute rule which followed the 
French Revolution— this was the period durmg which Bobespierie 
was supreme Sicilian vespers —the name given to the massacre 
of the Protestants in Prance durmg the French religious wars This 
massacre was instigated by Catherine de Medicis in the reign of her 
son Charles XII 

Para 10 In war— when engaged in hostilities Shown— dis- 
played Generosity— kindness of treatment End— close The 
Napoleon— the long and tedious war which England waged 
against Napoleon, includmg the Peninsular War and the termination 
of the conflict with the Battle of Waterloo When crushed — 

when France as a national power was overcome by England and hei 
allies The Allies— the powers that fought together and opposed 
Napoleon— they were Prussia, Austria, Holland and England OCCU- 
pied— took possession of Agreed to terms— accepted terms of 
peace Which intact— which m no way dismembered the French 
Empire Sole condition— only condition As latter— with 

regard to the French Colonies Agree surrender— be ready to 

give up Free from- not involved in (by having to pay a war 
mdemnity as France had to pay at the termination of the Franco- 
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German war) Had one— had incurred, a national debt lu order 

to pay the expenses of the war Mainly— chiefly , principally 
Arising from — being due to , coming into existence in consequence 
of Look back— contemplate now-a-days Terms— the conditions 
of peace allowed to the French Behaved— acted Generosity- 
mildness leniency Hardly wise— scarcely prudent as it was unpro- 
fitable to ourselves Can scarcely wonder— can hardly have an j 
reason for being surprised Claim victory — declare that the battle 
of Waterloo though won by the allies was in fact a victorj for the 
French— the reason IS as follows —the French lost nothing by the 
defeat beyond the defeat itself, whilst the English incurred an 
immense national debt besides the loss of a large number of lives 
The peace --the conditions on which peace was concluded 
Were us— weie more beneficial to the Fiench than to the English 
Para 11 Restopation—gmng back to France French Colo- 
nies -the settlements of the French in foreign countries such as 
those in America and India Small part— but an insignificant 
portion Exertions— efforts Saerlflees— adiantages gnen up 

Put down -put an end to repress Slave Trade— the tiafllc or 
dealing lu slaies Paid— deliveied ovei in hard cash Induce — 
prevail upon Give up - abandon Traffic— the dealing m slaves 
Half a century — 1 e , 50 years At a time — during a period , in an 
oia Crushing — most heavy Debt— Sc national debt Werefar- 
less— were verv much less Prosperous —flourishing Squadron— 
a contingent of troops Kept— maintained and paid for , bore 
the expense of keeping rip Annual cost — yearly expenditure 
Estimated— calculated Mr Gladstone— Mr William Ewart Glad- 
stone who was subsequently Prime Minister of England in the liberal 
ministry When exchequer— when he filled the office of 
Chancellor of the exchequer or public finance minister of England 
Sacrifice loss To free — as the price of setting free or restoring 
to freedom Altogether— taken on the whole Noble effort - 
praiseworthy attempt To put down-to repress Abominable 
traffle-hatefol bnsines? Have cost the country-meant an 
expense to the conntry Sterling— pound in gold 
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Papa 12 Drawn— derived Considerable -large Portion- 
share Revenue —national or state income Colonies and dependen- 
cies — places colonised by and conqneied and governed by them 
Para 13 Athenians — the inhabitants of the ancient Greek 
state of Athens Extracted— foicibly drew Annual contribu- 
tion— a sum of money provided e\ery year Their states— the 
othei city-state in alliance with them With the Romans— in 
the case of the Romans Cardinal— most important Principle of 
taxation — the rule upon which their tavatiou was based The 
provinces — the lands conqneied by Rome outside Italy Defray 
the expenses of— pay the expenses of They— the Romans Field 
produce — the pioduce of the land Value imports— the price 
of goods sent out of the country and brought into it Coming down 
to -dealing with Recent times — latei times 

Para 14 Very England — England has behaved very diffei- 
ently with her colonies Revenue— income Enormous— very large 
For benefit —for their good , on then account and lor then sake 
Mother country- England 

Para 15 Actual — real Was greater — was very much 
greater Return —the account given or published Cost of arms 
—the expenses of providing the armj' with fire arms Accoutre- 
ments —outfit and other requirements Barracks— accommodation 
for the residence of the soldiers Proportion- sum Recruiting 
expenses - defraying the cost of enrolling new soldiers 

Para 16 It may be said— it may be held Mediterranean 
military expenditure —the expense of maintaining the Mediterra- 
nean fleet for the purpose of defending our command over the 
European and Eastern seas Called— termed , placed in the category 
of Of course -as a matter of fact Stations— places in the Medi- 
terranean for the harbouring of the Mediterranean fleet To pay 
expenses to defray their expenditure from their own income 
Keeping them up — maintaining them in proper condition Com- 
munications— loutes to Maintaining— keeping m proper condi- 
tion Burden— cost Fall, us— be home entirely by the mother 
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country i e , England Some part— some portion Refers only to 
— IS concerned only with On service— on actual dut 3 The 
expenses —the expenditure the mother-country has at all times to 
meet 

Para 17 National accounts— annual budget Devoted to — 
spent on , expenditure incurred foi On account of —to defray the 
expenses of the colonial fleets Naval expenses— expenses incurred 
for the maintenance or upkeep of the navy Were independent — 
had nothing to do with the mother-country t e , with England Would 
them -would have to bo defrayed by them For seas— the 

mother country defends hoi colonies against attack by foreign coun- 
tries by sea Protected— defended Expense— cost What 
them— they save much of then resources by leason of our doing so. 
Consideration— thought and calculation Show— indicate Our 
Colonies— Englishmen who are living in the colonies 

Para 18 Take India— consider next the case of India Say 
—remark , make the observation Makes contribution— pays 
nothing directlj towards The Empire— the expenses that are 
incurred in a general way for the purposes of the British Empire 
To— towards Home charges- charges incurred foi the adminis- 
tration of the mothei -conn try Like our colonies- equally with 
England’s Colonies , to the same extent as England’s Colonies Ad- 
vantage-benefit Labourer— working man Derives advantage 
— derives any benefit direotlv t e , m a direct or immediate manner 
Hold— have possession of 

Para 19 Military concerned— expenditure on the army 
is concerned , expenditure for the maintenance of the army is con- 
cerned Beyond -in addition to Necessary for— needed to pai 
the cost Actually there— in fact serving in that country 
Amusing— provoking mirth Serious subject-grave topic How 
energetically — with what ardour Resists— opposes Charge — 
head or item of expenditure 

Para 20 Is liberality —is let ofif very easily Derives a 
great advantage —obtains much benefit Our fleet— the English 
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fleet Cannot be doubled— is ungaestionable Saves her— pre- 
vents her from incurring Contributes— subscribes Steam-tugs — 
small ships propelled by steam power and usually employed for 
towing larger vessels in shallow water Inland vessels— vessels 
that do not leave the country Pilotage — cost of paying pilots or 
captains who are thoroughlA actiuainted with the condition of a 
definite localitj of the sea close to land Post charges— expenses 
incuired for the maintenance of harbours 

Para 21 Honest effort— sincere attempt Desire— wish 
Benefit— advantage Made mistakes— sometimes committed errors 
At home —in England itself Principles— the fundamental rules 

Para 22 That rule— that the people of India have pro- 
fitted by our government of the country Denied— gainsayed 
Dr Hunter— a great authority on Indian affairs and a well-known 
historian of the country— his best known work dealing with India 
18 that published by the gov ernment of the country and known as 
the “ Imperial Gaseicer ” Orissa— a district or sub-province in the 
South of Bengal, under the Bengal Local government Crop— annual 
harvest Mildest— those that were least exacting and severe Taxes 
— the portion of their income they are required to pay to the state 
to meet the expenses of the administration Indian fellow-coun- 
trymen— the residents of India who are inhabitants of a portion of 
the British Empire Lighter— less heavy , less burdensome More 
secure— more safe from attack Does revenue- does not sub- 
scribe anything towards the state income of England Maintained 
— urged , declared Would be expect— would be more than we 
could expect Respected- revered 

Para 28 Moreover — besides Unpopular— disliked by the 
people of the country not favoured by the natives of the country 
Clearly shown— unmistakeably demonstrated Mutiny— the mutiny 
of the Indian sepoys, 1857 Behaved— conducted themselves Like 
heroes— in a most heroic, gallant and noble fashion From lowest 
— men of all ranks Characterised— marked , signalised Avarice 
-greed for wealth Trusted— depended upon We must sea— 
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we would have been compelled to leave the country Gallant — 
heroic Skill— cleverness Have availed little— have been of 
but little good or con8eq.uence Did us— did not fake part 
in the fighting against us TheiP behavloup— the way in which 
they conducted themselves Cplsis— time when matters had come 
to a head Magnificent testimony— splendid proof, lery good 
evidence Mode— manner, way Fulfilled— discharged Trust— 
the duties imposed on us as the Governors of India The use of the 
word “ Ti U8t ” implies that rulers have a duty imposed upon them by 
virtue of their position to govern for the goood of the people 

Papa 24 Adventurous— filled with thiillmg incidents Ob- 
served-noticed , remarked Our over— the British rule was 
at an end, the British lule in India had terminated Fortifying— 
providing with fortifications for the purpose of defence At once- 
immediatelv In preparation for— to be in readiness for Anarchy 

lawlessness Foresaw— anticipated 

Para 25 Emminent— distinguished Foreign Secretary- 

Secretary foi foreign affairs M Thiers’s Government— in the 
Government of France of which M Thiers was the president Borne 
—given Generous— kind Testimony— evidence Beneficence- 
good effects To face- to combat, to meet 

Para 26 Have formed— have arrived at, have entertained 
Our rule— our government Well shown— excellently illustrated 
Find— have Barren— unproductive At Brltaln—at the time 
when it was delivered over to Britain Few handfuls— a very 
small 'number Crossed from the mainland— have crossed over 
from the mainland of China to the island of Hong-Kong They 
know— they are convinced Would from— would not be burdened 
by Oppressive— so heavy as to cause hardship Just— dealing 
fairly with all , regarding all alike Carry on - conduct Thriving— 
prosperous Profitable trade —paying business Almost uninhabit- 
ed— almost devoid of population Immense— thick, dense, nume- 
rous Attracted— drawn By cause— for a like reason 

Para 27 Of possession — during which the British have 

been in possession of the place Mild — moderate Administration — 
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government Exercised— conducted Restoration— restoratvon 
of Java to the Dutch Accustom again —to get them again 
accustomed to Dutch dominion— the go\ernment of the Dutch 
Clearer light— more enlightened government "Was island — pre- 
\ailed in this remarkable island Dominion of Holland— Dutch lulc 

Para 28 Passing to America— going to the consideration 
of matters m Ameiica Striking testimony— remarkable evidence , 
the verv pertinent observation 

Para 29 On line— on the one side, on the one hand The 

■word ‘ line ’ also means ‘ eq^uator * In wars — in fighting the Ked 
Indians who are the aboriginal natives of America Between 
Pacific— from one side of the continent to the other , fiom shore to 
«hore , from the Atlantic sea-board of America to that of the Pacific 
The scene of —the place oi localibj where has taken place Indian 
massacre —a general killing of the Red Indians Which war — 
which has not been able to govern the countrj for twenty i oars 
without going to war with the Indians Given— imparted Christian 
civilization -a cii ihzation based upon the spirit of the Christian 
faith Centenary— every hundred j ears of Its lule Are heathen 
— there live together the same Anglo-Saxon people and the same 
non-ehristian natives Indian treaties — terms of peace or of agree- 
ment entered into between the English and the Indians When 
them — when they ace brought within the pale of civilization Have 
property— have propnetaiy rights vested in them and recognised 
b\ the law Are law— are obedient to the law 

Para 30 That with— that the English ha\e treated the 

people of Ireland most iiujusth She to - she has a larger 
iiniiiber of representatives in Parliament than, considering her 
size, she is entitled to By population— bj reason of the number 
of people living iii the country Or revenue— or by reason of 

the amount of money she subscribes to the revenue of the Empire 
Her ours— the taxes levied in Iieland are the same as those 
levied in England Land tax— tax levied on the possession of 
landed property Farmers— people employed in agriculture Is 
valuation — is valued loner for the purpose of the assessment 
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oftlie land t.i\ Presses Ireland -causes much haidship on 
the people of Ireland To justice— to deal justly with Ireland 
Liberality— consideration 

Para 81 Peace hath war— this is a quotation from Milton's 
sonnets— “ Peace hath hex Victories no less renowned than war 
The advances made in times of pence, the industrial, intellectual 
•vnd other benefits that accrue from peace are not less famous than 
the acquisitions made by winning victories in war History 
progress - the lustorv of the development and advancement of the 
human race Equal reason— just as much reason Forefathers 
— ancestois 

Para 82 English tongue— English language Spreading- 
extending itself Bids fair— offers a fair prospect Become— be 
General language —the language used by or employed by every- 
one Human race -the community of people living m this world. 
Yet— all the same It ago -it is not so far back Bacon — 
Francis, Lord Verulam Translate —express in other language. 
The learning— the title of a work written by Bacon Prlvate- 
ness— ei-ceptional character Language— the words actually used 
by the author Limits —restricts the number of Would birth— 
would secure for it a larger number of readers 

Para 88 No country — no other land in the Tiorld Can 
boast— can speak with pride of Brighter —more brilliant Purer 
— more free from the intermixture of foreign elements Nobler — 
more worthy of praise As Englishman— because I am an 
Englishman I prejudiced — I do not maintain honest opinions 
By consent -by the general opinion of every one Shakespeare 
—England’s greatest dramatist Stands out -appears prominently. 
Unique— by himself, having no rival or equal Pre-eminent — 
without compeer Literature history— history of literary com- 
positions To of— not to mention More authors— people whu 
have written in a later age Are nation — are also a source of pride- 
to our country Recently— not long ago Leading— important 
Italian journal — a paper written and published in the Italian lang- 
uage Instituted — started Vote — an expression of opinion Best 
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— most vsviuable, most instructive Gave views— expressed 

tbeir personal opinion Out of —of No than —no smaller num- 
ber than Were English— were written in the English language 

Para 34 Take again— again consider Commerelal policy 
— the policy that we adopt in our commercial relations with other 
countries— the author means the principles on which England trans- 
acts her corameicial relations with other countries All other 
countries— everj other countiy Endeavour -try Check 
trade— stop the countrj by means of duties from trading with other 
countries Compel— force Imposition— laying on Heavy— of a 
large sum To use— to make use of , to use none other than 
Products— things produced by Commercial policy— policy aa 
regards foreign trade Economist— writer on Political Economy 
Based on— founded on Theory— principle Commerce- foreign 
trade Benefit- do good to At another- by doing some 

injury to another We alone— only the English nation Open 
our ports— allow free access to our ports Impose— place 

Restrictions— limitations On countries— on other coun- 

tries trading with us In respect— so far as foreign trade la 
concerned Stands alone— occupies an unique position Adopted 
policy — acted in the same manner To Islands— to explain 
the position of the Hawaiian islands by the application of tins 
principle of policy Territory— country In dispute— about which 
there is some disagreement If world —if these territories could 
become British possessions they would be open to the trade of the 
whole world without any restrictions In any Other ease- undei 
any other circumstances — i e , if they do not become British posses- 
I sions Foreign trade— trade with foreign countries Jealously— 
rigorously By duties— by the imposition of large export and 

import duties 

Para 35 History— an account giving a record of doings from 
one time to another Invention— discovery Associated with— 
connected with Locomotive— Railway steam engine Spinning- 
weaving cloth Jenny— the spinning and weaving machine Fox 
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Photography ~Fo\ Talbot will alwa3'8 be remembeied as the 
imentor of the art of photography 

Para 36 In medicine— with respect to medical science 
The blood — the fact that blood in the hnmau s3'stem flows from 
one part to another i c , all over the body Anaesthetics —the use 
of dings to make one unconscious during the performance of 
dangerous and painful operations Was xise— was first intro- 
duced Antiseptic— the use of disinfectants Lister- a famous 
surgeon, of modem times engaged os the Royal surgeon He performed 
the operation of king Edward VII for appendicitis when the monarch 
suffered from the malady Great— illustrious , famous Bacon — 
the father of modern inductive philosophy, he was the first to point 

out the importance and value of the inductive method Newton 

a famous mathematician and astronomer, and best known as the 
discoverer of the Law of Giavitation Darwin -the propounder of 
the theory of the Ougin of Species [Vote— all the names mentioned 
in this paragraph are the names of eminent scientists] 

Para 37 These facts —an account of these accomplishments 
As us- IS being of any particular credit to us Honour— cause 
for fame and distinction Impose on us— place on us , subject us 
to Grave— very seiious Responsibility- burden 

Para 38 Join in -repeat Thou -God Thy free grace— 
your gracious free will Build up -construct Enviable height— 
an eminence or greatness that is enviable Her daughter her 
—the reference is to Ireland and the other smaller islands that are 
-situated on all sides of England Stay us —maintain us Felicite 
happy condition Boon — favour We it— we must so con- 
duct ourselves that we may merit the greatness that has been se it 

to us Deepest force- the most potent influence Stillest— that 
which makes least noise 

Para 39 Has expect-is entitled to expect Every 
duty -Lord Nelson said this to his soldiers at the battle of Tia- 
falgar 
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Para 40 Whole history— entire history , the liistory ot the 
entire period Exercised— used , discharged Its trust— the 
extensive responsibility placed upon it Liberal— broad-minded— 
the idea is that of the exclusion ot narrow-mindedness Manner — 
way (rlorious — illustrious By won — by means of which the 
empire was consolidated It hope— to entertain a hope to this 
effect will be tantamount to dreaming May come — may arrive 
Whole people —all the people who speak the English language 
May form— ma3 constitute 

Para 41 Be . he — be considered to be Too to —too 

much in favour of , too mnch inclined to favour The them- 
selves— the deeds we have achieved speak of onr greatness Who 
own —who IS most patriotic , who is inspired by the deepest 
and strongest feeling of patriotism The country— the feeling 

of patriotism Elevates— raises , enobles Conception— idea 

Petty— insignificant Circle —limits Interests— affaiis which en- 
gage our attention and attract our interest Width- expanse 

Splendour— magnificence Vainglory- bravado Extension— Sc 

to other lauds Of OUr —of the extension of our &,c People — the 
people of England who go abroad and thereby populate other lands 
Commerce — trade Deep sense —profound realisation 

SUMMARY 

In tins chaptei the author traces the growth ot the British Em- 
pire and shows the iirtues by which the different parts of the 
country are kept together He emphasises the fact that the accu- 
mulation of so much territoiy in the hands of a single power im- 
poses corresponding responsibilities on it, and shows that a nation’s 
responsibilities are in proportion to its extent In considering the 
position of India in the Imperial System, the author remarks that 
the country is far better off under English rule than it was under 
the rule of its native princes , taxes are lower and on the whole the 
condition of the people more flourishing British rule has done 
good wherever it has been established even for instance m such 
places -as Hong-Kong, Java and Singapore And all this has been 
achieved by reason of a deep sense of Poti lotisni 
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MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Show how a deep sense of the “ idea of Patriotism ’’ has help- 
ed to construct a wide and consolidated British Empire 

2 Briefly show the condition of England at the termination of 
the Napoleonic Wars 

3 Show what influence British rule has exercised over India, 
illustrate your answer by referencp to the Indian Mutiny 

4 Explain how far either the Colonies or India contribute 
towaids the expenses incurred by England on account of her army 
and navy 

5 Explain in simple English — 

(o) This sceptr’d isle lands (Para 3) 

(b) Britannia needs deep (Para 4) 

(c) During the short time Holland (Para 27) 

(d) The lo^ e of one’s country upon us (Pan 41) 

6 Write short notes on the following — 

Patriotism , Beign of Terror , Sicilian Tespeis “ The Advance- 
ment of Leaining" 

CHAPTER XI 
CITIZENSHIP 

[Note — The word citizenship means membeiship of a state In 
Greece and Borne, the states were City-States but in modern 
times the process of natural expansion has given rise to Nation- 
States] 

Para 1 We all— eAery one of us have Some voice— 
some say , some authority Most important— most consequential 
To f ourselves — so to tram ourselves that we may be able to 
'discharge properly This — this process of preparation Good 
will — Sc for the welfare of our country Magnitude and extent 

great or immense size Our Empire — the British Dominions 
Source of danger — a matter from which danger may be expected 
Aspirations — aims Look at India — ^just consider the case of 
India Broken up into — divided into Races — Sc of people 
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Bace— nationality Creed— religion The Hindoo— the man 

tvho IS a genuine Hindoo Belongs to — is descended from , comes 
from Great— important and numerous— the reference is to the 

Aryan Stock Similar— resembling the English Structure— 

eonstructioh Retaining — keeping The end — as for instance 

Bankipoor, Dinapooi, Mirzapoor, &c Corresponds to— is the same 
as As common a termination — an ending as frequently to be 
met -with Only a section- only a small portion More 
blood — belong more closely to the same race that we do Time 
and distance- the time they have been separated from us and the 
great distance by which the country in which they have lived has 
been separated from our own Created — given rise to , originated 
Are with— they are opposed in religion to, and greatly at en- 

mity with, so far as their religious ideas and observances are con- 
cerned Were— refers to the period of the Mahomedan inle in India 
Dominant— paramount , ruling 

Para 2 The greatest -the most impoitant Responsibilities 
—things or matters for which we are responsible In contact with 
— into touch With, into direct connection with Arise— crop up 
Require— demand on our part When way— when to make a 
concession Where firm — in connection with what matters they 
are not to make any concessions Whom support— what minis- 
ters to back 

Para 3 The man— the history of the human race Has 

us— has disclosed to us A succession- several, one following 
the other Which dust— which have fallen to ruin Risen— Sc 
to greatness and eminence Sunk— fallen In times— at a latei 
age Venice— the republic of Venice was ruled by a Doge, regarding 
its fall Wot dswortlt has the following concluding lines — 

“ Men are we and needs must weep 
When e’en the shade of that which once was great has 
passed away — 

— Sonnet on the extinction of the Venetian Septiblic. 
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Flourished— been prospoions, been great Extent— \ ery mucin 
By— by virtue or reason of Commerce— trade If fate— if 

we are not to fall or decay like them Avoid— eschew Mistakes— 
the errors they made Scarce serve— are barely enough Form- 
construct State— a country with an independent government An 
dust— but it takes a very short time to bring about their fall 

Para 4 As policy— so far as oui policy in relation to- 

foreign powers is concerned It is duty— it is as much our 

interest as oui dutv Maintain -keep up Nations— different 
countries Regard each other- look upon each other A 
light— a moie enlightened view Shows— informs us— the idea is 
that we have a mental insight by viitne of our intelligence and 
reason, but that we do not alv7a3s allow ourselves to perceive this 
Illustrated this— pointed this out Homely— familnr Striking^ 
manner— away that arrested or engaged oni attention Became 
aware of— noticed , saw Monstrous figure — the form of a man . 
who appealed from the distance to bo a loathesome object [Vote 
—The meaning of this passage is as follows— seeing an object at a 
distance, lesembling the foim of a liuman being, the inborn tendency 
we have of regarding others as our enemies led this man to regard 
linn as a most loathesome creature until he came closer to him and 
discovered that he was no one else than his own brother Honce we 
are enemies of others because we do not know them sufficiently well 
—the better we get to know them, the more friendly we become with 
them 

Para 5 Are men— do not only’^ participate m the attributes 
of human beings Their interests -that which they aie inteiested 
in doing Bound up with — intimately connected Whatever 
US — whatever they derive advantage or benefit from, we derive 
advantage and benefit from also Greatest— most important Bri- 
tish interests — things m which the people of England are interest- 
ed. Prosperity— advancement. Glamour— dazzling brightness 

Dazzled— dazed the sight of Pomp — glory Clreumstanee — 

magnificence , greatness Glorious— glory earning That every, 
knapsack — this Is a translation oT a JFrench saying and meana 
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that every one who enters upon a military career stands the chance 
of rising by his personal exertions to the highest rank in the army 
Fail to realise —do not thoroughly perceive Infinite — very great ; 
almost boundless 

Para 6 Carnage -—slaughter Suffering— hardship War 
entails— war exposes one to Terrible— most dreadful Contem- 
plate— think of Constitute— form Irresistible— that which can- 
not be got over. Argument— strain of reasoning Arbitration— the 
reference is to the Hague Conference where the Tzar of Bussia laid 
before a commission a proposal that are matters involvmg a 
difference of opinion between independent powers should be referred 
to arbitration instead of being decided by the issne of war The 
nature -affairs as they are at present do not do credit to the human 
race There for— they may have some excuse Barbarous— wild. 
Settle —arrange Civilised nations —races that are enlightened. Re- 
pugnant-repulsive Nominal— ordmary But eonseriptlon 

— but as the armies of continental powers are recruited to a large 
extent from civil citizens who are constrained to fight during times 
of war Deeper .considerations— more serious and grave ques- 

tions Represents — stands as a symbol of Cravest forebodings 
most serious anticipations of evil 

Para 7 Are debt— are incurring more and more debt, are 
becoming indebted to a greater and greater extent Fabulous- 
unreal , — the amount was so large as to be almost unreal Crushing 
— most oppressive , so oppressive as to grind one down 

Para 8 By far— to the greater extent Greater -major 
Appalling— frightening , terrifying Is property— has no valu- 
able property to secure it Has purpose— has not been devoted 

to the accomplishment of any useful purpose or object An view 
— view taken of the matter by different independent countneh We 
. peace— in the present times we are never really at peace 
Practically- for all practical purposes State —condition National 
income— the resources afforded by the state In . wars— in 

getting ourselves intd a state Or condition of readmess to take part 

U— 11 
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in wars in the fature> Past ones —the battles and wars in which we 
have engaged in the past For country— for the internal ad- 
ministration of the country , to meet the expenses of governing the 
country Alas— an exclamation of regret Tend— have a tendency 
The wrong way— to increase instead of to decrease At stake- 
involved. Enormous— very extensive Interwoven— mixed up 
Every war— the interests of different nations are so closely con- 
nected that every war waged by one nation against another wears 
the aspect of being a war waged between two hostile factious in the 
same state 

Para 9 Though man — though I do not behove in having 
peace at any cost The reference is to Gladstone I am man— 
I believe that we should try to maintain peace even though we have 
to make concessions and sacrifices for so doing Vital questions- 
most important and consequential questions t e , questions on the 
decision of which the most important matters depend , questions the 
solution of which involve the most important matters A authori- 
ty— a man whose opinion on these subjects or matters was of great 
weight Settled— the dispute settled and the war averted 

Para 10 I saw— I met We subject- we entered on a 

discussion on this subject Usual — customary Animated — hvely 
Maintained — kept up The alarm — people cannot but survey 

the condition in which the nations of Europe are placed without 
entertaining great misgivings on their account Russia Nihilism 
Russia IS filled with Nihilists The Nihilists are a sect of Russians 
who maintain the need for an entire re-construction of sooietv and 
hold communistic ideas generally Alarmed- frightened Socialism 
—a theoretical belief that insists on an equal distribution of 
property Anarchy — the absence of all established order Tending 
bankruptcy having a tendency to become poorer and poorer 
every day so that the 'state will soon become unable to meet or pay 
jOff its liabilities No excuse — no reason which can excuse Recent 
V crimes- the crimes which anarchists have recently committed 
W4^hout a cause without there being a reason for its happening 
ConlSJnental workmen— workmen on the continent of Europe 
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Tepribly— eveessively For wages— for a very low rate of 
-.remuneration Miserable condition— wretched state Agricul- 
tural labourers— people employed to work in the fields Wages — 
the money earned by Small proprietors— farmers who are the 
owners of small agricultural estates Are off— are not in any 
better condition 

Para 11 Sympathise —express my thorough approval An 
lay— a working day which will consist of eight hours only Resolu- 
tion —the expression of a view by a body of persons assembled toge- 
ther with a common purpose Hyde Park — the name of a famous park 
in London when the masses of London hold political social and other 
meetings Should be international— should extend to every coun- 
try, should be applicable in every country If possible— if so 
large an amount of money as is spent now on the army continues to 
be so spent it will not be possible to reduce the hours of woik in 
continental countries Diminish— reduce Taxation— payment 

made to the state or government by the subject Support— keep 
ap, maintain Compels— constrains (Not that the poor people, 
the wage earners have anything to pay directly in the way of taxes 
to the Government but because of taxes being levied on commodities 
ivhich they consume they have to pay a higher price for those com- 
modities and hence have to earn a higher wage by working longer 
lours) In fact— as a matter of fact The Europe— the religion 

olio wed by the people of Europe But war- they worship warfare 
Throw peace— express our views in favour of peace Endeav- 

)ur— try our best Ourselves— so far as we ourselves are concerned 
Vlain tain— keep up Treat them— deal with them in our relations 
vith them Courtesy— politeness Generosity— liberality of spirit. 

' Para 12 Wage war- make war Fiscal— pertaining to the 
* inblio treasury or revenue— hence monetary Cowper— an English 
}oet of the 18th century He was the author of ‘ The task,’ * The 
lofa ’ and numerous minor pieces as well as some religious hymns 
The junior student will know him best as the author of the poem 
intitled “ On Receipt of my mother’s Picture ” Observes— remarks 
Sountains Interposed — the existence of distance between different 
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countries Else— otherwise Like drops— as if they had been 
drops of the same kind, t e , allied in nature Been one —formed 
a friendly society Barriers -obstacles separating and dividing one 
people from another Raised— created , constructed Of— consist- 
ing in Duties and customs— charges imposed upon goods coming 
in from foreign countries which constitute a hinderance to the 
freedom of commercial intercourse Unfounded —which have no 
real or true basis or cause Attributing— ascribing Designs— 
intentions Injurious— harmful 

Para 18 Hostility— enmity Characterises —marks In- 
ternational relations — the relations of foreign states one to dii- 
other Sadly embitters -makes lamentably acrid Internal politics 
—the principles of government in the country itself Abuse — 
speaking ill of each othei —whether of a foreign power or of a hostile 
faction in the country itself Confession —admission Happy- 
fortunate Between nation— m our home as well as our foreign 
relations Lower and degrade —debase Savage —inhuman Call 
—demand Vengeance— revenge Erring brother- a fellowman 
or a nation composed of fellowmen who have done something wrong 
and thereby offended us In their stead— in their place Godlike 
plan— the noble plan , the noble course Brotherhood of man— 
the universal fraternity of human beings, the fraternity of human 
beings all over the woild 

I 

Para 14 Sometimes said — remarked by some people Revolu- 
tions— great, important an ’ comprehensive political changes Are 
not rose-water — are not effected easily , the conditions which 
attend and accompany them are not always pleasant Greater 
changes — changes of a more complete and thorough nature than 
those effected by Revolutions Constitution of the world — the 
institutions and arrangements that exist in the world Argument — 
discussion and conviction , conviction brought about by discussion 
and persuasion By arms — by a resort to warfare Evolution — 
spontaneous development bringing about change Than^ revolu- 
tion— than by resorting to violent means to effect or bring about 
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change Even used— even in the cases in which the employment 

of arms has been resorted to In most cases— in the majority 
of that limited nnmber of cases in which force has been employed 
The pen sword— argument has done more than fighting , fighting 
has been subordinated to argument Ideas— thoughts expressed 
in the course of an argument, the conceptions of the mind Are 
powerful— are a more potent instrument Bayonets -use of part 
for whole —firearms , the bayonet is the saord like blade fixed to 
the muzzle of a gun, so called from the fact of its having been 
devised and first used at Bazonne in France 

Para 15 Comparatively— fe, when the degree of advance- 

ment attained is but small in comparison to the amount of develop- 
ment reasonably to be expected in time or ages to come State — 
stage , condition Human advancement— the development of 
the human race Mill— John Stuart Mill, the celebrated philosopher, 
thinker, economist and logician Now -at the present time, in 
our age Entireness of sympathy— completeness of sympathy 
With all others — with the rest of the world, with everything 
else in this world, people as well as institutions Real discordance 
— real difference , real disagreement , a difference or disagreement 
that would not be over mere words but one that would be over ideas 
and conceptions In conduct — concerning or regarding the 

general ideas and conceptions on which they based their conduct 
Impossible— a matter of impossibility, something that could not 
possibly be Already — even at the present day , even in the present 
or attained stage of our development The social feeling— the 
feeling of sympathy for society and social institutions in generaL 
Devolved— brought into existence , evolved by the natural process 
of evolution or natural growth Cannot think of— cannot look 
upon , cannot permit himself to regard The rest —all others 
Fellow creatures -fellow beings As happiness— as struggling 
against him with the object of attaining happiness Must— is con- 
strained Desire— wish Must desire— must entertain the wish 

Defeated — thwarted In object — in their aims and aspiration^- 
In order his— to enable him to attain his own end 
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Para 16 Think rather rights— you should pay greater 

thought to discharging your obligations towards others than to 
insisting on their recognising all your rights Rights— the con- 
sideration in all matters to which you are entitled from others 
The part— the duties , the duties and responsibilities attaching 
to one who lives as a member of a state Needful — necessary 
Words— langiing:e Burke— a great English orator and statesman 
He appeared on behalf of the Commons along with others to impeach 
Warren Hastings before the House of liords for the Commission 
of High Misdemean whilst the latter was Governor-General of 
India Carefully minds — to tram and develop our mental capac- 

ity and faculties with great care, discretion and niceness To 
rear to —to cause to develop to Most perfect vigour— the most 
complete degree of activity and vitality Maturity— ripeness ; 

fulness Sort— kind Generous and honest feeling— sympathetic 
and sincere impulse and disposition That to— that is charac- 

teristic of, that distinguishes Our Nature— Human nature To 
bring— to employ Dispositions— traits of human character and 
Nature Lovely— noble In life — in the life we lead at home 

and in society Conduct— the conduct of the business of The 
Commonwealth— the service of the state So— in this way Patriots 
lovers of our country, sincere and honest workers in the interest 
and for the good of our country Not gentlemen — to be moderate 
and honest in eierything we do , not to forget that being gentlemen 
we ought to act as such when we are tempted to be carried away 
by the heat of politics Public life— a life of political activity 
Situation— position Trespasses against— violates , disregards. 
Who watch- who does that which he ought to, like a watchman 
who sleeps when he ought to be keeping watch Goes enemy — 

turns a traitor to his cause 

Para 17 Lord Bolingbroke— an English writer and statesman 
of the time of Queen Anne The Spirit of Patriotism— the essence 
of patriotism , what patriotism really is Approbation— approval 
Remark— observation Undertakes— engages in Trade— business 
Even the meanest — ev en the simplest and easiest vocation Thinks 
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— considers deems Sufficiently qualified— quite or thoroughly 
competent , possessing ail the necessary qualities Hardest of all 
trades— 'the most dilBoult of all callings or vocations He said 
Greece— this obsetvation was based up on Socrates' experience of 
political life in the Greek city states of his day He would Britain 
— so far as this subject is concerned his experience in the Britain of 
to-day would not be different The author means that people m 
England to-day still consider the work of government to be a very 
easy matter, requiring few special qualities in the man or any 
particular kind of training 

Para 18 Great variety of— a very large number of kinds of 
Pressing problems— difflenlt and intricate political and social 
■questions which require solution Our system— the principles or 
lines on which we are striving to impart education to them Per- 
feet— without defect. Is perfect- has yet attained that degree 

of development that it can be said of it that it has no defects 
Struggles— antagonism Capital and labour— capitalists on the 
one hand and labourers on the other, who believe their interests 
to be opposed and are on that account in constant conflict with 
each other Starving our commerce- preventing our commerce 
from expanding Hampering- preventing the growth of Manu- 
factures —national industries Have wages— have caused a 
fall in wages , have caused the rate of wages paid to labourers gene- 
rally to be lowered Checking —reducing , lessening , preventing 
an increase in Demand for labour— the extent to whioh capital- 
ists want the labour of the English working man [Note —The way 
in which this has been brought about is as follows — The English 
capitalist finding that he is constantly opposed by the English 
workman has diverted to other countries and other employments 
the capital with which alone British commerce and manufacture 
could be further developed Not having the capital to farther 
develop commerce and manufacture, the demand for further labour 
which such development would have necessitated does not exist 
The health cities— the sanitary condition of the large towns 

in England Leaves . desired— is yet capable of a great deal of 
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necessary improvement , bas yet far from attained the degree of 
perfection that vronld be desirable But . >i.beglnning— only, 
made a start , we have hardly made any progress at all yet. 

Para 19 Apart from— not considering for the present Any 

.progress— any kind of consideration relating to the matter of 
progress or development Dally community— the every day 
or common life of the society Constant— incessant Consulta- 
tions— meetings and deliberations Parliament— the legislative 
organ of England. Conduct Of local business —the transaction of 
affairs concerning particular localities only Is In the respons- 
iblllties— IS inclined to place snob affairs more and more in the 
bands of local independent bodies , is in favour of evtending the 
province of local self-government. 

Para 20 The poor us— we can never get rid of the consi- 
deration of how to deal with the poor because -the country can 
never be without that class 6re.atly owing to— to a very large 
extent the result of , to a very great extent due to Charitable 
agencies— te, the existence of a large number of institutions 
founded by the charity of private persons , private charitable en- 
dowments The greater &e —the existence of a greater &o — 
which are evidence of the existence of a greater Poor Law— a law 
in force in England by which the support of the poor is made compul- 
sory on the inhabitants of the parish The inhabitants of every 
parish are required by law to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the poor of the parish by including an amount for that purpose 
in the Bates and Taxes which they pay The poor before they are 
entitled to the poor relief have to prove that they have resided 
within the parish a prescribed period of time Free-Trade— the 
principle according to which both internal and international trade 
are permitted unhampered by any restrictions of export and import 
duties or octroi charges Less unsatisfactory —better Physical 
conditions — the external conditions under which the people live, 
such as better sanitary arrangements, greater opportunities for in- 
tellectual improvement and recreation &c That . . of— that the 
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people are not so mnch inclined to favour the principles of &o> 
JSoGlallsm and anarchy— see note ante Exists— prevails 

Para 21 Entbusiasm— ardour on behalf of a cause Levers 
— forces Which world— which lead people to action It 
TCllect —but; it is a moat lamentable fact to think of Wasted— use- 
lessly thrown away Vain experiments— the trial of different 
methods and different courses which have produced no beneffcial 
Jesuits Over and over again— repeatediy Before— m the past 
Worse than useless— not only negatively unproductive of any 
good results bat positively productive of evil or injurious con- 
^sequences Done harm —have been productive of evil consequences 
Benefit— good It mind— people have not paid sufficient tiiought 
•and regard to the consideration Work for the poor— any exer- 
tion undertaken for the purpose of bettering the condition of the 
poor Demands— calls for Effort of the mind— an effort of the 
intellect or understanding As well as— in unison with , together 
•with A sentiment of good-will -the sentimental feeling of 
•chanty leading one to wish to relieve the distress of the poor 

Para 22 It is wanted -money is not the principal thing 

that IS wanted for relieving the condition of the poor Sounds a 
paradox— sounds as if it were an untruth, bat an untruth which 
18 intended to give greater force to the troth of the contrary view , 
eonnds as if the statement were a contradiction in terms Neigh- 
hourhood— locality The it— the less the amount of money 

that IS required to relieve the distress prevaient in it To 
directly— to be expended for the immediate relief of the wants of 
the poor Thought and love— exertion of the intellect and the 
eentiment of good-will or the wish to do good Are mqre than— 
are of greater value than Who give time —who devote their time 
to exert themselves personally in the interest of tiie poor Do more 
—do more good Considerable— great Enthusiasm— mere senti- 
mental ardour May come of— may result from , may be the conse- 
quence or effect of Ill-done— badly done, misapplied, done out 
•of place Left undone— not done at ail 
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Para 28 To give hope —to speak words of hope to the poor 
Give &e —afford encouragement to , to bear up their drooping 
spirits by encouraging them and evtending to them hope The 
best help — the best kind of assistance we can rhnder others Bear 
—take on to our shoulders Inspire them— enable them to derive 
strength to bear &c Burdens— troubles and hardships Meet- 
face To matter- to assist others in any real and effective 
manner is not an easy thing Clear head— the faculty of being 
able to think rightly and correctly Wise Judgment -the power 
of correct perception and discernment Warm heart— a generous 
and charitable disposition 

Para 24 Undermine— destroy Independence— the power 
of acting on one’s own strength and responsibility Anxiety— very 
great desire Believe distress— relieve the wretchedness of the 
poor , remove the misery to which the poor are subjected The 
initial dlfHculty— the great difficulty to start with , the great 
difficulty at the root of the matter Whatever is done for men— 
the more we do for others what they should do themselves Takes 
from them— deprives them of Stimulus— incentive The mean* 
mg is that the more wo do for others the less will they do for them- 
selves Creatures— living or animate beings of all species De- 
pend on others— rely for their maintenance and support on other 
beings and not on themselves Tend to beeome— have the tenden- 
cy to deteriorate into Parasites — animals or plants that flourish 
on the substance of other animals or plants Such creatures lose 
entirely the power of depending on themselves and are helpless 
unless they can depend on others, dependence thus becoming a 
part of their nature , and all indications of independence vanishing 
from their disposition To give a man bread- to provide a man 
with all that he wants to maintain life To himself — to enable 
him to get employment or otherwise to enable him to earn what he 
wants to supply his wants Direct aid— aid in the form of money 
or supplies But themselves — but to help others in such a 

manner that having obtained that aid they will be enabled to sup- 
port themselves by their own exertions Besponslbillties— sense 
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of responsibility , the realization by him that he should ultimately 
look upto himself only for the support of himself and his family, 
To them— to discharge or fulfil them The complex— the 
conditions that prevail in this world are so complicated and iot 
volred Inevitably— unavoidablv Owe much to-be indebted 
formnch to OUP policy— the attitude we adopt towards them 
{The meaning ts -under the conditions that at present prevail in the 
world we are constrained to depend very largely on the co-operation 
and assistance of others, but in according that help to others we 
should always consider whether it will make them less or more 
independent If more, we should give it, if less, we should 
withold it] 

Papa 25 We cannot ideal— we cannot expect that others 
Will act in accordance with the lofty and noble notions entertained 
by ourselves What do— our work should be to, our endeavour 
should be to Help them— assist them To realise— to form a 
right idea or conception of To self-imppovement— to help 
them in everv possible way to effect to accomplish the improvement 
of themselves Lavish-extravagant in their expenditure Rather 
to— more for the purpose Work for the community- working 
for the good of others In run— ultimately Consecrates- 
makes holy , makes sacred Humblest labour— the meanest piece 
of work done for the good of thers , the smallest degree to which 
we may put ourselves out in order to further the good of others 

Para 26 Lowly— humble Throw it— do it with your 
whole heart and not in a haphazard, disinterested manner 

Para. 27 What upon you— whatever role you have under- 
taken to play , whatever you have undertaken to do Sir T More 
—Lord Ohancellor in the time of Henry VIII He was executed 
for his opposition to the divorce of Katharine of Aragon by Henry 
VIH and to the denial of the supremacy of the Pope in England 
As a literary writer he is best known for his work “ Utopia,” whiob 
describes the conditions that ought to prevail in an ideal state. 
Play that— do that. As can— to the best of your ability. 
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Make it— and try and do it as thoroughly as the cironmstances 
will permit. If wolde —if you cannot do it so well as you would 
•wish or desire to Remedy viees— remove defects as. far as possi- 
l>le Use and custom —the general practice *Hath confirmed - 
has stereotyped , has given a stamp of permanence to Common- 
wealthe— the good of the people Forsake— abandon Shippe— 
■ship In tempest— that has been overtaken by a storm Rule 
—order, control Keep down— cause to blow less violently 
Windes— old way of spelling winds— hence the wind blowing in 
A gale [Note —The *' Utopia ” was written in the 16th century and 
therefore the student must expect to find many antique words used 
in it , and particularly the manner of spelling even those words that 
:are used in the language of modern timesj Studye— study Lye- 
tbc— lieth— lies As lyethe —to the extent or degree that it is 
in your power To matter —to deal with the affair or concern 
which you have taken m hand Wyttelye— wittily, meaning in 
■Sir T More's time, not humourously but fittingly and cleverly The 
word wit acquired the mining of humour in the age of the Bestora* 
■tion when the cleverest writers were regarded to be those who were 
most witty Handsomelye— this word means also fittingly, in 
:a manner that will be appropriate to (handsomely) The two 
words wyttelye and handsomelye together mean wisely or prudent- 
ly or sagaciously To the purpose —to the object yon have in view, 
That good — and that matter of which yon find that vou cannot 
get any good results , that matter which you cannot meet any suc- 
<]ess with So to order— dispose of it in such a manner, so deal 
with it Saddle —bad Be badde— do not turn out to be very 
bad For It good — unless the conditions of this life are per- 
fect we cannot expect to have perfect results Will years —can- 
not reasonably be expected for many years to come. 

Para 28 The more— the greater the extent to which Near- 
•er— to a greater extent. Shall it— shall we attain to that 
■condition of things under which we may expect all things “to bo 
well ” Would all try— if every one of ns would only try to bring 
such a state of things into existence 
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The poeti-y extract 

We heroes — every one of us are not placed in the positloit. 

to rise to very great distinction And hemisphere— and by 

the glory of onr doings make a whole hemisphere resound with our 
fame Daring venture— the acoompUshment of some deed involv- 
ing great danger Some fear —by the accomplishment of some 
deed of so fearless a nature as to show that we laugh at danger^ 
Fill— employ Life-time —the length of onr whole life With, 
true— by doing kind, generous and sympathetic acts Noble ser- 
vice — some good to others of a noble nature Noble— generous 
sympathetic Souls— use of part for whole— figure synecdoche- 
persons 

Para 29 It privilege — it is a great honour involving, 

many advantages Greater liberty -greater freedom of the- 
person , greater liberty to the individual to do as he likes [Mote 
— The principle on which the government of England is carried on 
IS that which Professor Sidgwick calls “ Individualism,” and the- 
principle involves the idea that no one is to be interfered with so- 
long as his conduct does not interfere with the rights of others ” 

Para 30 All law— the law in its application makes no 
difference of persons All persons are entitled to the same rights 
and to similar remedies when those rights are violated They are- 
also entitled to have their causes tried by the same procedure of the- 
judicial tribunals 

Para 81 Accounted— looked upon to be , regarded to be* 
Innocent — guiltless Proved — established to be, by judicial evi- 
dence given before a court of law [Note — This principle, that the 
guilt of a man is not to be presumed, lies at the root of the adminis- 
tration of the English criminal law An accused person need not 
say a word in defence of himself until the prosecution have made out 
at least a jii ima facie case against him i e , a case which if not 
rebutted would be sufficient to lead to his conviction It is then and 
only then that he is required to offer evidence to rebut or disprove 
the allegations made by the prosecution All European systems of 
judicial administration are not conducted on these lines And 
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IS the point that the author wishes to lay stress upon For instance 
in France the administration of the criminal law is conducted on the 
very opposite principle, vtz , that a man is to be presumed to be 
guilty until he proTes himself to be innocent Hence the resort 
under that system to an elaborate scheme of extorting confassiuns 
on the principle that that which is admitted need not be proved] 

Para 32 Is liable to— can be Same offence— same crime 
£This paragraph lays down the rule of English criminal law, technic- 
ally known us auti efois acquit A man once acquitted of a criminal 
offence is not liable to be arrested, prosecuted or convicted for the 
same offence a second time] This is also one of the rights of the 
subjects of the British Empire not accorded to the subjects of most 
other European countries 

Para 38 must be in public— must be before the gaze of the 
public , the public must not be excluded from seeing what is going 
on in court. To face— to insist that the prosecutor should 
confront him in open court so that he may be given the opportunity 
of asking any questions he likes to prove his innocence 

Para 34 No man ease — no man is to be allowed to decide 
his own case, because under the circumstances he is bound to be 
prejudiced in his own favour Take hands— deal with his 
antagonist or enemy as he chooses In the history of the criminal 
Law, the first stage was marked by the eye foi eye and tooth for 
tooth rule This certainly had some idea of proportion associated 
with it but gave birth to life long feuds between the families of the 
injurer and the injured person Next the State undertook the 
punishment of offences and fixed a scale of punishments for offences, 
mostly computable into a money payment to the injured party The 
idea that some offences are not offences against the individual but 
against the State, in punishing which the state primarily and solely 
IS interested marks the last and existing stage attained in the 
development of the English Law of crime. 

Para 36. For our country— for the good and benefit of our 
fatherland At cost — regardless of the trouble and inconve- 
nience it may entail on us Solemn— grave For . death— lest 
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he should be exposed to danger or incur the possibility of death by 
his doing so Shunneth — avoids Death is inevitable —every one 
must die at some time or other, sooner or later Fame immortal 
— the game one acquires by doing virtuous deeds never dies but 
lasts for ever 

Para 36 Our country’s service— the serving of our country , 
the devoting ourselves to the service of our country Comparatively 
few — very few What it demands— what it calls for, what it 
requires Sacrifice— giving up Ease and leisure— comfort and 
spare time Devoted to duties —given up to the discharge of duties 
Unberoie— humble Tedious —monotonous 

Para 37 Vestries —church duties These romantic- these 
are not very stirring Dazzle the imagination— captivate our 
fancy Stir the blood— move our feelings Vote in peace— a vote 
given after due consideration in time of peace Is like- resembles 
Stroke in battle— a blow dealt on the battlefield- because they 
both contemplate the accomplishment of something, the one by 
peaceful means, the other in a hostile way None effective— 
not at all the less calculated to effect the desired object Bloodless 
— effects its purpose or object without the sheddibg of blood The 
right— we ought not to regard the privilege of our being 
allowed to vote as something to which we are entitled as a matter 
of right But a duty— but as something that we are called upon 
by our sense of duty to do We must assist as far os we can with 
our judgment, experienbe, knowledge, tact, &c in the transaction of 
affairs of a public character Hence voting in connection with nnch 
matters is not a right but a duty Prepare oui?selves— duly and 
properly qualify ourselves by giving ourselves the requisite training 

Para 38 Unpaid work- work for which no payment is receiv- 
ed For the public— by individuals in the interest of the public. 
Astonishing— amazing 

Para. 39 To enjoy the benefit- to derive benefit from the 
enjoyment This labour — all this unpaid work 'done for the public ’ 
Fair share— proportionate amount or contribution Same leisure 
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— the same amount of spare time At any rate— any how Gom> 
mon welfare— the good of the oommunity^ as a whole , the general 
good of the society 

Para 40 Private fortune —the wealth he individually posses- 
ses Baeon — Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, the father of thc'^ 
inductive method and a great philosopher and scientist of the time 
of Kt»g James I He was raised in the state to the position of LordL 
Chancellor but was dismissed from his office for misconduct Pope 
has said of him— 

“ If parts allure thee, see how Bacon shined 

The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind ’’ 

His best known works are his “ Essays" “ Advancement of Learning"' 
and “ Novum Organon ” His “ History of Hem y VII " and “ New)- 
Atlantis ” are lesser works of his An object— something Way— 
manner Worthy of his existence- a worthy object for him to live- 
for Needful degree —necessary in the most comprehensive- 
sense of the term 

Para 41 Narrowest— most restricted and limited Selfish— 
directed to the consideration of one’s own interest only Point of 
view — manner of looking at or regarding this question So spent 
— passed in working for the community Will not be lost— will not be 
wasted , cannot be considered as being wasted The action — 
the inclination to take part in activity Stopping — putting an end 
to, reducing the amount of Clearing confusion— removing 
the uncertainty and doubt with which human judgment is obscured. 
Diminishing — laducing The sum— the sum total of Human 
misery — the suffering and wretchedness to which human beings are 
subjected Noble aspirations— the noble aim , the noble desire^ 
Eminently — most characteristically Social — relating to or con- 
cerning themselves with the well-being of society Contribute— 
help to produce , subscribe Contribute own— not only make 
others happy but ourselves also 

Para 42 In others — along with others ; as well as others. 

Healthful seasons — seasons of the year not infected with epidemic 
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disease Real benevolence — the doing of real good to our fellow- 
beihgs from a feeling of kindness of heart Are OUP own— become 
our own , we participate in them also , we also share them Self-love 
— the love that is naturally implanted in our bosom for ourselves 
Form the notion— arrive at the idea of Private good— our own 
personal good Love welfare— if we reallv loved our neigliboui we 
would begin to look upon or regard his good as our own good To 
consider -and it would lead us to consider Having happiness 
—ns being made happy ourselves if he were happy The bene- 
volence —the feeling of love which we bore towards our neighbour 
Advocate- something that would plead within ns the cause of our 
neighbours To of— to have some regard for, to safeguard 
[A^ofe —This quotation is taken fiom the Sermon on “ Benevolence ” 
in Bishop Butter s “ Fifteen Seimons preached in the chapel of the 
Rolls Court '] 

Para 43 Let thee -let lour conscience Guardian - 
keeper , protector Taken his post— lived his life m this world ' 
Waiting life— waiting calmly for his time to die to come Ready 
—prepared To go -to leave this woild Having testimony— 
his own deeds and actions in life speaking of his worth, with- 
out requiring the same to be sworn to or testified by any one 
Marcus Aurelius --a Roman Emperor and philosopher Cannon 
Farrar has placed him along with Seneca and Epictetus among the 
“ Seekers After Qod ” His writings show some anticipation of the 
spirit of the Christian teaching He preluded the advent of Christ 

Para 44 To duties— to the discharge of duties of a public 
character Is sacrifice— is not sacrificing time and energy which 
we might have devoted to ourselves We good — it teaches us 
how noble it is to do disinterested actions, actions in which self 's 
lost sight of in the contemplation of the public good The quotation 
IS from Goldsmith's “ Ti avellet ” 

- Para 45 A great thing— a thing that has >a chastening effect 
upon ourselves In trial— when we are confronted with difficul- 
ties which we have to combat Merged— this word is used only m 

U-12 
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a figurative sense and means to bnry or cause to be swallowed up 
Of The smaller grief was incited in the greater The metaphor is 
taken from legal phraseology, it being s. principle of law that a smaller 
cause of action is merged m a 1 irger one (the doctiiue of merger) 
In some respects— m some ways Private Interest— our own good 
Greater — wider, more ea-tensive and comprehensne Common 
life— the life of the community at large 

Para 46 Give trouble— are a source of tiouble and vexation 
to others Take trouble— are at pains to do good to otheis Have 
own— have made the burdens of their own lives lighter to beai 
All— everyone If they ehoose— if they so desire it , if they so 
wish it. Brave men -men who have faced diBlculties bravelv 
Worthy patriots— lovers of their country wlio have done some real 
good for the benefits and improvement of their country and their 
countrymen Make part— may do something 

Para 47 By doing so —by taking a part m at least some 
movement for the benefit of your fellow-creatures Satisfactory 
answer— a reply which will not expose you to any censure Sooner 
or later— at some time or other, it may be soon or late Ask yourself 
— put yourself Wrought— done For— in the cause of Golden 
hours— happv times Bright eyed —radiant , joj ous To mid-span 
—to the time when you attained to middle age — t e , from the time 
when youi life was young and full of energy and activity to the time 
when, with youi strength and vitality failing, j oii are appioaching 
your end 

SUMMARY 

As citizens we all of ns have some voice in the government of oui 
country, and one of the most important of our duties is to fit our- 
selves for that great responsibility This preparation requiies 
study and thought besides mere good will As citizens we should 
rather think of performing out duties than claiming our rights , we 
should be patriotic In dealing with the poor we should not deal 
with them so as to destroy their own sense of responsibility but 
assist them to bear and discharge their responsibilities, we should 
not give them direct support or assistance but rather help them to 
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earn their livelihood To help others m no easj matter, it requires 
a deal head and a wise judgment, as well as a warm heart. As a 
citizen, to work for our country is a solemn duty, and he is not worthy 
to live who for fear of dangei or death shuns his country’s service 
We should all take part in at least some movement for the benefit 
of our fellow-cieatures, to help them to live healthier, happier, and 
better lives 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Enumerate the principal responsibilities that attach to ns as 
Citizens 

2 What are the principal arguments adduced by the author 
against warfare Give some account of the world’s railitaiy expen- 
diture 

3 What connection is there between the present scale of mili- 
taiy expenditure and the possibility of an 8 hours day for the work- 
ing classes 

4 How should ao deal with the pioblem of the poor In what 
way should we striio to assist them 

’) Explain in simple English — 

(n) The glamour of war race 

(b) The condition of Europe cause 

(c) Mountains interposed one 

(d) We cannot all to do 

(e) It IS from self-love fellow-creatures 


CHAPTER XII. 

SOCIAL LIFE, 

Papa 1 It boast— we boast proudly of the fact That 
castle— that ail Englishman’s dwelling house cannot be entered 
without hia permission— that it is hedged round with safeguards 
created by law which make it impossible, without running the risk 
of suffering punishment, to enter It by foice Ought to be— should 
be It home— it ought to be sanctified by ties of family and 

other associations dear to him connected with relatives and so on 


(Para 5) 
(Para 10) 
(Para 12) 
(Paia 28) 
(Para 42) 
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Castle— a place fortified externally winch makes it impossible for out- 
siders to enter it Is law— law has made bis bouse his Cnstle 
br constituting ani attempt to forcibly enter it the olfence of 
Tiespass for which the person making the attempt is liable to be 
punished To home— to associate with it all the charms of home 
Depends himself— rests with him 

Para 2 What home— what are the elements that consti- 
tute a home , what qualities characterise a home Confidence — 
mutual trust among the inmates in one another Memories— asso- 
ciations , recollections called up by association The youth — 
the roseate view of life, full of hopefulness, which we entertained 
in our vonth The pride— the recollection of the pride with 
which one’s sister viewed his hopeful prospects The help - 
the love, sympathy and assistance he received from Ins elder brother 
The mutual confidence— the trust which one member of the house- 
hold ought to repose in another Common— shared by everyone 
in the house Create— make and constitute Sanctify— make hoU 

Para 3 Without love— of which the inmates do not love 
each other with a genuine, sincere and real love May castle — 
may be a magnificent and strongly fortified place , may be a place 
not open to attack from the outer world Palace- the residence of 
rovalbv and hence xery splendid But home— but it cannot 
be said to be a home Love home — it is the attribute or quality 
of love and love only that constitutes a home in the true sense A 
home man— a house in winch love does not dwell is devoid of 
that very quality which alone can raise it to the position of a 
‘home Is heart— IS of a joyous disposition (caused bj lovej 
Hath feast— enjoys continual happiness Where love is— where 
love dwells Full of sacrifices —thereby disclosing the existence 
of great wealth Strife -quarrel and dissention 

Para 4 Value now— m our times we value our homes 
Refuge safety Arbitrary — not exercised in accordance wath 
any rule or law Of great— of some great man, as for instance 
a feudal noble State— government Cares and anxieties— worries 
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and troubles Haven of repose— a harbour in which we may 
restic, befieeand safe Storms and tempests— cares and an- 
xieties, troubles and difflciilties To encounter— to meet nitli 
In world— in the course of our life on thiswoild [Note —There 
is a metaphor here -our iiomes are compared to harbours and our- 
selves to ships sailing in the wide ocean, and the dilhculties and 
troubles wo meet with in life to the stormj and tempestuous seas 
across which ships have often to sail As ships seek safety from 
stoims by entering harbours so our homes ought to bo places wbeie 
we may seek freedom from the cares and troubles of the outer world 
Gj Ruskin, in Sesame and Lilies (Queen’s Gardens) — “ This is the 
true nature of home - it is the place of peace , the shelter, not only 
fiom all injury, from all terror, doubt and division ” 

Para 6 In eareep -in the lives of even those people who 
aie most successful lu this world Such times— times when he will 
be troubled by the cares and anxieties of the outside world Ppos- 
peplty— success in life Can by no means— cannot in any waj 

Ensure —guarantee Peace— freedom from wo^r^ 

Para 6 Man was alone— man was not made by nature 

to lead a life of isolation Aristotle in his “Politics” says that 
“ man is a gregarious animal, more gregarious than ants or bees 
Not Eden— the reference is to the account given in the Bible 
(Book of Genesis) of the creation It is as follows God created 
Adam, and placed him iii the Garden of Eden but having made his 
nature such that he could not live alone. He proceeded to create 
Eve from one of Adam’s left ribs in order that she should live with 
him in the garden and beep him company, whilst he would keep her 
company His home - he must have a home where he can anchor 
his affections t e , the love of his natural disposition But out- 
side -but it IS also desirable that he should have interests to 
occupy Ins attention outside the circle of his home— that he should 
have interests to engage his attention in the world of activity ex- 
tending outside his home Intended— by God , our nature is not 
designed bj the Divine Being Entirely— altogether Either— ex- 
clusivelj Society— companionship Solitude— the leading of an 
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ibolated lifo Both good- both societ\ and an isolated life are 
good, each in tlielr own wav Necessary— requisite for the happi- 
ness of mankind Not world— not entirely in the world of ac- 
tiMty Nor it— nor entirely out of it— te, beyond the reach 
of it, directly or indirectlr Blooms— flourishes News— sounds 
and intelligence Humming elty— city filled with sound and noise 
Comes to It — reaches it In — in the form of Sound of funeral 
—the sound of the tolling of funeral bells Marriage— wedding 
Muffled -covered over , hidden by Windy clanging- the clang- 
ing noise made in consequence of the blowing of the wind Be- 
tween it— interposed betw'eeu it Lies— is situated A league of 
grass— a league of ground covered with grass — hence a league of 
meadow land Washed by— watered by Slow— slowly flowing 
Broad — wide Stirr’d— moved, disturbed Languid— weak Pulses 
— movements Waves— causes to wave Lazy— lethargic , showing 
small signs of mo\ ement Barge-laden - crowded with barges To 

of— to within three inches of &.c 

Para 7 The ever— Of “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever” (Keats, Budymtou)— the meaning IS that the contemplation 
of abstract beautv is always a source of joy to those who are able 
to enter into an appreciation of that which is beautiful Sunshine 
in the sky— a bright vnd brilliant sky by reason of the sun shining 
in it The meaning therefore is that bright outside circumstances 
Sunshine also— unless the heart is also filled with gladness 

Para 8 To the family— to the institution of the family We 
owe— we are indebted for Sentiments- feelings Attachment 
— affection and love Reverence- respect Basis— foundation 
Origin— source The best — the best place in which to learn 
all that IS noblest in life Nobler feelings— more refined feelings 
Highest — noblest 

Para 9 Your humble — lou may live in a lowly place 
Uffly—ungainly Unpoetle— nob romantic Cold and unconge- 
nial —without loie and attraction But there- but that is 
where 3 oil ought to be and where you ought to discharge your 
fullest duties Greater— the more burdensome Richer — greater 
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Para 10 Patient worry— hiving to endure vexation 

patiently without muimiir or complaint Injustice— being dealt 
with unjustly Is more diffleult— is a harder thing It saerl- 
flee— it amounts to sacrificing something during life Greater 
than that of— more difficult to bear oi endtiie than tlie sacri- 
fice of 

Para 11 Really wish — smeerelj'^ or earnestlj entertain the 
desire to Render unhappy -mahe others miserable Those 
fuw— the few who do wish to make others unhappy More unhappi- 
ness -^the greater amount of misery in the world Is caused by — 
IS occasioned or brought about by Want of thought— thought- 
lessness Want of heart — want of feeling Receive— welcome , 
give audience to , meet Bright smile— smile expressive of glad- 
ness It us -we have not done all we should when we have 
confined our love to those who are dear to us Show them— make 
lb evident or manifest to them That SO— that we reallv love 

them Want of judgment— absence of the faculty of correct dis- 
cernment Wound — hurt the feelings of Best— most 

Para 12 We ourselves — we all know from personal experi- 
ence How much —to vrfaafc extent or degree Strengthened — 
fortified Encouragement -assurance 

Para. 18 Lord Chesterfield— an English nobleman, known for 
his work “ Letters to his Son ” These letters contain advice given 
b\ a man of experience to a youngman just emerging into life 
People in general— the majority of people Know less— are less 
familiar with Hurt— injure , do harm to By indulgence — 

by indulging or giving into them too much Blindness— wilful dis- 
regard Partiality— weakness or leaning in favour of any particu- 
lar person Where they hate— those whom they hate Ill-timed 
lU-reguIated Passion and rage — uncontrollable and excessive 
anger 

Para 14 Our life isolation— life in this world has a 

tendency to force people, even those who are friends, apart 
Stationed— placed With regard to— as respects Locked up — 
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confined Of the bones— ot oui own bones Behind— under Cur- 
tain — something that hides or conceals or keeps from \ lew 

Para 16 How iittle relatives— we hare but a superficial 

knowledge of our friends and relatives , we do not know the real 
chaiacter, disposition and nature of oni friends and relatives but 
form only a superficial acquaintance with them Members 
family— people who belong to the same family Often isolation 
— often though living together, practically live separated because 
they do not know each other Their meet— they never get to 
know each other’s nature or disposition thoroughly— their minds 
being like parallel lines which no matter how far they may be ex- 
tended will never meek Then minds as if it were never incline 
towaids each other indicative of intimicv but always keep the same 
distance apart —Of Tenniisou 

Star to star vibrates light, may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of their own 

— A xjhne) ’s Fteld, 

They another— they never reallv get to know each other 
Tenderest heart— most loving heart , the heart of the person who 
loves us most Next , own —and dearest to us after themselves 
Knows— IS aware of Why sign— why we are either happy oi 
sad Of Hoi nee— “The human countemnee borrows smiles and 
tears from the human countenance ” 

Para 16 Discuss- talkabont The crops— the harvest. The 

. novel— the most lecent novel that has been published State 
polities— the condition of political ailairs in the country 
The neighbours —the state of the health of the people in whose 

midst we live and their weaknesses or shortcomings Anything 
to— a great many things, or matters that have no bearing on oi 
are absolutely irrelevant to The life— the real concerns of 

the life which, as human beings, we ai e reqiii led to live More trivial 
— more insignificant The about— the more enthusiasticallv 
it IS taken up as a theme of genei-al conversation Talk — (of course) 
uselessly Least say— little or nothing interesting to talk about 
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Para 17 Realise— understaud fully Conversation — the power 
and ablllt^ to talk well Great— requiring great skill Really 
united- one in any real sense Really in sympathy— that real 
sympathy should exist among the members of the family. Good 
intentions— the intention or wish to do good to each other Fact — 
the power of perception which enables one to do the right thing at 
the right time and in the right place Giving out— communicating 
toothers Drawing out— extracting gently from others Ideas — 
thoughts Do you— are not interesting to voii , afford you no 
interest and entertainment 

Para 18 Pride themselves— are proud of the fact that they 
do Just what -exactly what Gomes minds— enters then 
mind at the time (Note — this shows want of tact) Candid — frank 
Is things— IS governed by the same principles and rules as other 
things Make Interesting— make it amusing to others Take 
4 it— take some trouble to so express ourselves that our conversa- 
tion may interest others 

Para 19 Do much —do a great deal To happy— to make 
each other happy in our home To wealth— to enrich the world 
with material wealth With them —or to make the world more 
graceful by our uidividual effort To health— to bestow the 
blessing of wealth on others -Little lot— puny, insignificant destiny 
Denies —denies to us the power of doing such things Decrees to 
all— grants or gives to all , ordains for all The gift— the powei 
Ministering ease -making others happv The love— the power 
to endure patiently and to love Beyond— which will be unaffected 
bv Above— and winch will be unaffected by the hope of praise 

Para 20 When with- when your shoitcoinings are pointed 
out to yon —when j on are blamed or censured for your shortcomings 
(bv members of j our family) Nor angry -nor allow your- 
self to be led to pointing out faults in others (lenl or imaginai^) 
by your angei A man— a man who has an easily irritable 
temper, a man who loses his temper very easily Teasing others — 
annoying and finding fault with others Always teased— is always 
self-toimented His displeased— the onlj thing he takes any 
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pleasure in is in being out of temper Being plensed - simply 
because he never keeps his temper He happy — he is always 
unhappy Unquestionably— without doubt Miserable -wretched, 
uuhappy Does saerlfi.ee - does not requiie us to give up anything 
But enough — but m oidei to do so it is not sufBcient merely foi 
us to wish that those around ns should be happy You practice — 
vou must train yourself by repeatedly doing a certain thing 

Para 21 Manner~wav . mode of conducting oneself Will 
wonders— will achieve marvellous results Manners man— 
the manner in which a man conducts or behaves himself shows what 
kind of man he is —a man is 3udged by the manner in which he 
behaves himself Has manner— has attained to greatness and 
tame by virtue of his mode of deporting himself Ruined— undone 
By of it— because his manner or deportment haS been rough 
or coarse Prime cabinet— when a government is formed 

after a “ general election,” the person selected to be Prime M mister 
has to select from imong his colleagues those who arc to form the 
executive governing body with him Altogether— entirely Elo- 
quence— the power of oratorv To others —he selects men of 
such manner as will be able to work harinonioiish with their brothel 
ministers 

Para 22 Roughness —abruptness and coarseness Is 
strength- does not indicate determination or resolution of ohamc- 
ter Indeed— in fact. The weakness -tho external covering 
under winch weakness oi fickleness of character is concealed or 
disguised Mark Anthony, Brutus— two of the characters in 
Shakespeaies play of Julius Ciosar Biiitiis assassinated Ciesar 
as he was proceeding to the Beoate on the ides of March His 
gentle— Ins wais of hfe were gentle, his manners were gentle 
Elements —the different aspects of his disposition Mixed— com- 
bined This man — this individual was m fact an ideal man , 
this individual was tho model of what a man should be 

Para 23 Concord and discord — harmony and the absence 
of it which produces a jarrmg, unpleasant impi&ssiou Connected 
with -associated with Chord — note Deeper— moie significant 
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Union— blending Jarring— ■want of harmonv oragreement between , 
want of sympathy between Hearts— Sc of human beings 

Para 24 If it fault— if it be really necessarj to point 
out one’s shortconiings to him Sometimes it is necessary to do 
this in the interest of the person concerned— to impiove him tor 
instance At kindly— the reri least that von can do under 
the circumstances is to speak in a kind manner to him Especially— 
particularly The child— the small but impre8si\e bent of 
a child Is darkened— 13 capable of being moie easilj sorrow- 
ful The man— tbo wide heart of *i grown man who has experi- 
enced many kinds of sorrows and rebuffs fNolc — The meaning here 
is symbolicallj expiessed Just as it is easiei to darken the small 
cradle of a child by drawing tlio curtains round it tlian to shut out 
from a man’s eyes the light in the sk\ by covering it o\er, so it is 
easier to wound the simple feelings of a child by being angry with 
him than to mortify a man b\ pointing out his faults to him Rubens 
—a great Belgian painter Wears told —so our information goes. 
By stroke— by one stroke from his paintbrush Convert- 
transform A child — the picture of a laughing child into that 
of one who w'as crying In so —in actual, everyday life we can 
make others either happy or miserable sirapU by kindness and 
gentle manners or their reverse Even enough - one word is 
enough to make one glad or sad ’Tls thing— it is a \ery small 
matter, a thing most easy to do Heart’s dee? well— the heart 
which 13 capable of boundless loieaud syinpatliy , the heart is com- 
pared to a well Joy —pleasure , delight , happiness Bring -give to 
one Eternity —the future life which will bo endless Shall tell —will 
speak of 

Para 25 To private— to censure or blame others when 
no one else is present Praise in public - and when we have to 
praise 003 -^ one to piaise him in the healing of otheis What 
private —what is quietly addressed to one when he is alone In 
spirit -more willingly , with a better grace Kindly meant— 
intended in a spirit of kindness Really effect- and will be in 
fact more effectue in bringing about an alteration for the better 
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Inspiring— stimulating Richer reward -since the public too 
hear your praise sung 

Para 26 If to— if yon find it necessary to Find fault— 

blame or censure another for anything that he may have done 
Gravely— with seriousness And regret— expressing your sor- 
row that > on should have to find fault and not exulting, in a spirit 
of superiority, that you liave the opportunity to do so Never . 
it —do not show that yon are angry or annoyed at having to find 
fault if yon can help it Pause -delay in taking action Culture — 
enlightenment (in his book ‘ anatchy and cultine ’) Inexhaustible 
indulgence -its power to endure to an unlimited degree, and to 
make every manner or kind of allowance Its circumstances— 
the cultured man will take all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration before passing judgment or taking action Severe — 
strict Judgment— opinion Joined to— uhited with Merciful- 
lenient Make everyone -m judging persons make certain 
concessions in favour of the weakness of human nature All 
circumstances —the totality of circumstances that led one to act 
in a particular way Blame - censure Changed Into— converted 
into Blame pity- instead of blaming the man you would feel 

inclined to pity him Try possible —try to show as much 
admiration for the doings of others as the circumstances will allow 
As envy— and be as little jealous of the achievements or perform- 
ances of others as you can 

Para 27 Death equal— death m a very short space of 
time will oveitake everyone and level the great and the small 
the good and the bad Anticipate this— think of this circum- 
stance beforehand Courtesy — politeness Befits— suits 

Para 28 If it -if you can avoid it — if yon can avoid doing 
so Leave —part from Coolness— indifference Remember— bear 
the fact in mind Any parting— anj’- paiticular parting from 
another May last— death may oveitake either 3 on or yoiir 
friend so that you may neier meet again — hence that parting would 
be the last 
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Para 29 Are sunshine- are as pleasing as tlie rays of light 
that proceed from the sun Hard .deep — harsh and cruel words 
inflict such deep wounds, as if they had been wonnds inflicted with 
airows How give— the amount of pleasure which kind words 
ate capable of affoiding is immense 

Para 30 Good words — kind, gentle woids Cost little— do nob 
cost ns anything to speak Worth much— effect oi do a lot of 
good Shaft-arrow -At random -without being directed at any 
particular mark Sent— shot Finds mark— hits a spot The 
archer- the man who shot the arrow Little meant— did not 
intend to hit at all At . spoken— uttered without thought , 
thoughtlessly said Soothe— give comfoit to Wound — cause sor- 
row to A broken — a person that is beside himself with sorrow 
or grief 

Para 31 It speak -It is not always necessary to speak 
in order to \iound one’s feelings or make him glad—a look, the 
expression on one’s face, behaviour &c these often are enough 
The Lord— Tosus Christ Looked upon— looked at, bestowed 
a look upon Sad— full of sadness for Peter Reproach- censure 
Was enough — was expressive enough in itself Wept bitterly — 
cried most sorrowfully 

Para 32 Can give— can cause , can occasion Acute pain — 
intense pain , very great sorrow Kind eye— kind look , a look 
of kindness A joy— this is taken from Wordsworth’s Daffodils 

“ And then my heat t with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils ” — 

make a person joyful and glad After separation — when we 
ha^ e been parted from anyone fora great length of time Yearn 
for— long for Warm— coidial Welcome— glad reception Reck- 
on— depend , count As morning— when we meet in the morn- 
ing A kind smile— a glad and cheerful look on the face , the circum- 
stance of a smile playing on your face Brighten — make cheerful 
Darkest day— most gloomy day , a day of greatest sorrow 
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Para 33 Do reserved— do not keep youiselt too much to 

j'ourself , do not keep yoiiraelf too much witlim yourself Do 
affection— do not be afraid to show another that you regard him 
with affection It eold- the fact that you actually do lo\e will 
not be enough if you seem in your external manner to bo cold, 
you must not onl^ love but show m your external manner that you 
lo\e Warm and tender— coidial and affectionate Helped— 
assisted Sympathy— feeling of kindness , consideration and affec- 
tion Service— acts actually done for them Love money- 
love will achieve much moie than money Present -gift of some 
material object 

Para 34 What painter— what had induced him to take 
to the piofession of painting Home duties —the duties we owe to 
those who Ine with us in our home ConfucIUS — the great teachoi 
of the Ohiuese Well performed —well done , properlj earned out 
To go afar— to go fir away from home To saeriflee— having 
done what we aie ieq.uired to do, there will be no need to propitiate 
the gods with saciiflces 

Para 35 Be very friends— exercise great care in the 
matter of the selection of jour friends Fairest furniture- the 
handsomest decoration , that which makes life most happy as furni- 
ture makes a room comfortable Keep good company— keep the 
coinpanj of good people— have good people as your companions oi 
associates And number — and you will be a good man yourself 
Of the sayings —“ birds of a feather flock togethei,” and “a man is 
known bj the company he keeps” Whom you live with -what 
kind of people you live with —hence the kind of people whom vou 
associate with And are— and I will tell you what sort of 
person you are A man himself— a man who does not tieat 
himself properly ^and he does not do so if he keeps bad company) 
The virtues —is the noblest or most virtuous quality in a man 
All double —keeping good company increases two-fold the delights 
of life And Into troubles— and reduces our troubles and 
c ires in this world to half what they would otherwise be Denham — 
a minor English poet of the Metaphysical School, about the time of 
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Milton Hiijbest known poem is “ Cooper’s Hill ” [The meaning is 
til vt the pleasure we deri\ o from the society of good companions 
increases our pleasures in life two-fold, whilst the comfort we get 
from this corapanj or sssociatiouship reduces to half the cares, 
troubles and anvieties of life] 

Para 86 Wise choice— pi udent selection, pi oper selection 
Female friends— women companions Of course this would onlj 
apply to <i country where the social intercourse between the sexes 
was iinrestiicLed Is important — is as important a matter as 

the wise selection of our male companions and friends Wrecked — 
mined Sirens— in the ancient mjthology, they were sea-nymphs 
who attracted manners out at sea b\ their enchanting music and 
then ship-wrecked them on looks and shoals— hence unprincipled 
women , flirts , women who exercise an evil influence on one Since 
Solomon- Solomon was led bj the influence of his wives into idol- 
atry They exercised an e\ il influence upon him, and in tlic same waj 
many other women have since his time exercised an influence of 
an evil ohaiacter on men Though large— though stout Whose 
large— who though he was i verv w ise man Beguiled— led as- 
tray by the seductive eileot of e^ il influence Fair Idolatresses 
— his beautiful wives who were idol worshippers Fell — fell a prey 
or a victim to Idols foul -base, low idols , horrid idols— f c , to the 
worship of horrid idols 

Para 87 Is the life— (7/ Cicero, that it is “the most 

valuable and fairest furniture of life” —is that which adorns human 
existence and makes it beautiful His own fault— be is bimself to 
blame for it No fate— no one, however be may he otherwise 
unfortunate , even the most unfortunate and nnluokv of human 
beings To desolate— so absolutely lonely and isolated But— but 
that. Some heart— some person— the use of ‘heart ’ here is an in- 
stance of tlie figure synecdoche oi use of part of whole In poetry 
‘ heart ’ is commonly used for person Responds own— feels 
sympathy for him— 0/. Tennyson — Aylmer’s Field 

“ Star to star vibrates light, may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of thier own " 
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Para 88 It necessary— our nature cannot possibly demand 
Sadly says— observes lu a melancholy strain All be isolated — 
lead lonely and desolate lives Alone — our hearts and souls not 
holding communion with the hearts and souls of others Hidden 
sphere— concealed region Each woe— each experiencing his 

joys and bearing his miseiies without haiing any one either to 
rejoice or sympathise with him Hermit — lonely, solitary— like a 
hermit who lends a solitary and lonely life without holding any 
communion with the world Range —wander about Apart*-in 
isolation In .glow— during times of trouble as well as during 
times of gladness— “in sunshine and ram ” Hues own —lit 
colours of their own creation The meaniug is that the isolated 
mind sees thmgs according to its own mood nt any partieulnr time. 
If the mind and spiiits be depressed eveiything seems gloomy, if the 
spirits, on the other hand, be elated, eierything wears a cheerful 
aspect Fresh heart— the meaning has been explained above 
The mood in which the lonely man is colours his experiences and 
makes him take either a cheerful or gloomy view of things Option 
— choice If you . him— if you are always in his society 
0/ the saying “ familiaritj' breeds contempt ” 

Para 39 Inevitably— unavoidably From time— now and 
again , every now and then Think— believe , be under the impres- 
sion You complaint— you have some leasou to be discontented 
with your friend Look view— look at the matter from the 
point of view from which your friend looks at it, consider the matter 
in the light in which your friend does Nature never does— Nature 
never does anything precipitately. She always takes her time over 
doing what she has to do Most speed— the greater the huirj 
you are in the slower will be your progiess Are in doubt — are 
undetermined as to what to do Sleep over it— take time to turn 
the matter over In your mind— go to sleep and put off taking action 
till the next day and you will find that in most cases the doubt will 
clear itself Dumb— one that does not speak Slbylle — see note ante 
To thing — to postpone the doing of a thing Kept awake — 
Sc lepenting for having done it In a hurry— without having 
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given due thought and consideration to the matter Vexed — 
annoyed Overnight -at night Look very different— wear a very 
different aspect 

Para 40 Clever —displaying great ability Conclusive — 
one that will conclnde or decide the matter Anally Scathing— 
injuring , damaging (to the other person concerned) Keep it 
back —do not post it , delay posting it Never all— not be 
posted or sent at all 

^ara 41 Very best— of the most exalted and noble character 
A all— because if you have a bad friend you are liable to be 

inAuenced by his badness which liability yon are not under if you 
simply have no friends at all Enter wicked- do not tread 

the path trodden by wicked men Pass it — do not even go 

close to it They not— they are never at rest Except 

mischief— except when they have done some wrong Their 
away— they become restless Cause fall— ruin some one 

They wickedness— they earn their livelihood by doing wicked 

deeds Violence— the unjustiAable use of force The 3USt— 

the life led by good people Is ..light —is bright and radiant 
Unto day— like the broad light of day i e , broad day-light 

Para 42. Great mistake —most unwise , a very wrong thing 
to do Foolish— silly, senseless people Unwise— not at all 
prudent To them— to convert them into positive enemies 
For numerous —because they constitute a very numerous class , 
because their number is legion 

Para 48. Wittily— humorously Observes— remarks Pre- 
sents endear absents —the giving of gifts makes those who are not 
present very dear to us The receiving of gifts or presents from 
those who are absent makes them very dear to us But kind- 
ness &c —this idea has occurred so many times before in this very 
chapter that it is unnecessary to annotate it again 

Para 44 May well claim- have a good claim to demand 
You give— whatever may be within your means to give them 
Entitled— justiAed in Neither , be— do not either lend or 

U— 13 
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l)oiro\v money— the idea is “do not get into tlie habit of borrowing 
av lending ” This quotation is fiom Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Poloniiis’ 
advice to his son Laertes) The two following lines are from the 
same speech Loan -lending money Both itself— both the monej 
lent BoPPOWing— the habit of borrowing Dulls husbandpy — 
tends to make one less industrious So long as one can live on 
borrowed money so long lie will not work to earn it Wapns US— 
gives us the solemn warning , advises us against danger Is 
supety fop a stpangep —stands surety for a man whom he does 
not know, i e , obtains a loan for a man whom he does not know 
on the stiength of his own credit Shall it— shall be put to 
loss for his action That sure— who will neither lend noi 
stand security for another does not run nnv iisk of losing his money 

Papa 45 Will ppoteet you fpom -will guard oi defend jou 
from Dangers -penis Ward off— keep from you , keep them 
from reaching you, drive away Sorrows— circumstances that 
might inflict sorrow upon you Augustus— an Bmpeior of Rome 
Was brought to shame— was disgraced Julia— the only child 
and daughter of Augustus , she was beautiful and accomplished but 
licentious, and her profligacy biought shame on her father and hus- 
band alike Things- calamities Would me— would ha\e befallen 
ipe , would have overtaken me AgPippa — L Cresar Agrippa, was the 
adopted son of Augustus but was banished to Campania for sedition, 
and assassinated in his 26th year Msecenas —a famous Roman states- 
man and pation of literature He was long the chief minister and 
confidential adviser of the Braperoi Augustus A few years befoie 
his death the Bmperoi became estranged, and Miecenas withdrew 
fiom court 

Para 46 When friends — when you have found trustworthy 
and reliable people for friends Keep them— make sure to letain 
them , so conduct yourself towards them that you do not lose them 
Those hast- those friends you have been able to make And 

tried — and tested the suitability of their disposition to jour own 
Grapple— bind Hoops— bands Hoops steel— very strong and 
enduring ties , ties of attachment that will not soon snap [A^ofe — 
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These lines are vise from Poloiiius’ ndviceto his sou in Shakespeiies 
pla3 of Hamlet] 

Paras 47-48 Give them complaint— do not give them aiij 

occasion to be dissitislied eitliei with jon or aith 30111 conduct 
If separates— if death parts 3 ou from your friend on this earth 
There Is still , again— we can still enteitim the comtorting hope 
that m the next woild ^^e will meet them agiin This is the 
Oluistiau belief Make up to us —compensate us *Tls sweet it 
is ver3 cheering, it is very comforting (to reilcct) Year by year 
— yen aftei year We sight— death paits ns fiom our friends 
and takes them fiom out sight In faith — borne up by faith in the 
existence of a future \\orld Muse — meditate in silence How 
Store— what a laige number of friends are waiting to welcome us in 
hea^ en 

Para 49 The most marriage— the most irapoitant event 
in a man’s life IS man inge, foi it is then that ho selects his paitiiei 
for life, and “ ns he makes bis bed so be must he on it ” Important 
—fraught with great and giave consequences Beautify— rendei 
beautiful everything it touches Inspire— All with animation and 
cliaim Raises— elevates ' Earthly caterpillar— the mean, humble 
insect that cieeps on the earth, the caterpillai Ethereal — heavenh 
Paints spring— gives the featheis of buds in the spring season 
when they breed a beautiful hue Lights lamp— the light 111 
the tail of the glowworm is suppsed to be there for the purpose of 
attracting its mate 

" The glowworm lights his lamp of loae " 

Heber— /Sweniiii/ on the (tangen 

Wakens the songs of birds -call forth the musical notes of 
singing birds such as tlie nightingale &c Inspires lay— calls 
forth or elicits the poet’s song Inanimate— lifeless Spell— the 
charm or fascination of love Glow— shine radiantly Richest — 
most magniAcent 

Para 60 Any greater blessing— any greater good bestowed 
upon him A continual day— an incessant downpour of rain 
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on a very Tainy daj Contentious -quarrelsome Are alike— 
are similarl3' and equally disagreeable Dwell — live Corner — 
small part House-top -garret Brawling— contentious , quarrel- 
some Wide —big 

Bara 51 As selectlon—witb reference to the question of 
chobsing a wife , wtli reference to the subject of making the choice 
of a wife Considerations - suggestions Self-evident— ai:ioma- 
tic Too early— when one 18 very young Sweet-pea— a creeping 
plant like that of the pea ahich bears beautifully coloured flowers 
As a prop— to support For money -to get money as your wife’s 
inheritance Nor money -not get married if yon have not 
sufficient private means of your own to support a wife Marry for 
money— get mained to get money Show money— show there- 

bv that they value themselves less than money Ovep-valuing 
to — putting a greater or higher value on money than on &c Con- 
tent and felicity— contentment and happiness Sorrows -the 
misery they endure in their married life when they marry for 
money The sold— the happiness in life they have bartered away 
or sold for money 

Para 52 Do not Imagine -do not be under the impression 
In marriage— in married life Own life— your own personal 

and ordinary life Embellishment— decoration , ornamentation 
Simple— artless in manner Easy-hearted— cheerful Lie 

being— not be any trouble to the husband Solitude— living alone 
Serious pursuits— serious occupations Irksome— troublesome 

Never way— neyer stand in yoiu path Visions— dreams 

Merely dreams— but only visions— they have no reality or sub- 
stance in them 

Para 58 Jeremey Taylor— a famous writer and dmne Soft 
appellations— gentle attributes Character— natures Thou 
brother — the husband has to be everything to his wife And 
reason — and there is y ery great reason why you should be so 
State of marriage— the condition of being married Than # . 
orphan — than the state of a child who has neither father nor 
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mother Bound — constrained after her marriage To leave— to he 
parted from Miserable —wretched Ought these— the hus- 
band should supply to her the place of father mother and brother 
vis , those relatives she has been parted from Of Pope's Tianslation 
of Hornet 'a Jlwd 

“ No parent now remains mv gi lefs to share 
No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care, 

Yet while my Heotoi still survives I see 
My father, mother, bretheren all in thee ” 

(Patting scene betiueen Hectot and Atidt oniaclie) 

Para 54 If you It— it you entertain the slightest doubt 
on the subject whether 3011 should or should not marry The 
state —the state of marriage , married life Miserable — wretched^ 
But important— but if it is indispensable to fall ip love Keep- 
ing-remaining Keeping in so— it is a much more important 
matter to keep alive the first love that leads to marriage— because 
after marriage “ love ” has a tendency to cool down 

Para 66 Marriage responsibility— one who gets married 
or takes to himself a wife undertakes 111 doing so a great responsibi- 
lity Trust altogether to -depend entirely on Beguiled by- 
cheated by , for the use of ‘ beguiled ’ in this sense Of Oowpet 
“ By vain expectation e\ ery daj beguiled 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child ” 

— Receipt of tny mothet’a pictute 

The eye — external looks , mere external beauty Are by — 
should not be coiiti acted by The eye— merely outward cere- 
monial Of Shcdceapeat e — 

“ The hands of old gave hearts 

Our modern heraldry is hands, not hearts ” 

— Othello 

With reason— after deliberate consideration Hearts— genuine 
affection and love 

Para. 56 A helpmate — a good wife ought to be her husband’s 
helper in all that he does Material— merely physical and every 
day But mind— but she ought to help him also in his mental 
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ispirationt, Base men —low-minded men men po«<3essiug a de- 
graded nature Being In love— when the; are in love Have 
then— have, when they aie in lo\e Nobility— nobleness Natures 
-dispositions Is them— IS part and' parcel of their innate 
disposition Powepfullv— sbronglj Affected -influenced Fop 
good— in the direction of good Have nature— are born 

possessing a noble nature oi disposition Souls— people Dwell— 
live , leside Above earth — in a higher atmosphere than that 
ofthiseaith Spell -magic charm or influence Floats steps— 
eiiielops them 

Para 67 Divine institution -heavenly in its conception 
and origin Sacred — holi Union -consummation Holy— sacred 
In mystery —so fir as the unaccountable affection that springs 
from the attachment is coiiteined Signification— meaning Ad- 
vantage-blessing Societies of men -the issociations of na6n 
who live together in societies 

Para 68 If a happy — if i person’s man led life is hnppi ; 
if a luariiage lesiilts in a happy union How happiness - words 
cannot be found that will adequately express the quality of that 
happiness Together they &e —they doeiervtlung together To- 
gether in difficulties -they face and combat diffloulties together 
Adversities— misfortunes, adiersit 3 has been described by a poet 
as “ the tamer of the human breast” Refreshments— moments or 
times of pleasure or amusement Hides— conceals Burden 
other— husband and wife do not stand m each others waj and 
therebj prove troublesome or a hindiance to each other but on the 
other hand thej’^ assist each other Christ joys— the Lord is de- 
lighted or joyed Such things— the harmony that prevails between 
husband and wife in their joint life The evil one— the devil Is 
not— IS not present to tempt the one oi the other 

Para 59 Take — accept Solemn — graae and significant 
Words— language Beautiful — appealing , fascinating Marriage 
service- the service of the church which consecrates a marriage 
between a particular man and woman For worse— whether she 
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turn out to be ^jootI or "bad (this is depreciatiie of divorce). For. , 
poorer -whether fate ordains that you become rich or poort 
In health —whether health or sickness attends either of j on 
after your marriage Cherish —love and adore Till part — till 

death separates the one from the other 

Para 60 New beginning -a fresh beginning- a kind of re- 
birth Starting-point— the point from which anj thing begins or 
commences Usefulness— utility It opportunity— it presents 

the occasion or chance Once for all — for good, foi all time to 
come To past — to cut oneself awa^ from the associations of 
the past Follies —indiscretions Errors— mistakes that we may 
h v\e committed For ever -to out ourselves away from the 
associations of the past for good and neither to think of nor revert 
back to them again The second ' far ’ is emphatic Press forward 
— goon ahead with all possible speed Courage— determination 
and resolution (which require courage to form) Opens- spreads 
out Best likeness of— closest imitation of , nearest reproduction 
of Several— own , particular to them Help forward— assist 

each other to go on ahead Opportunities— chances Has 
stake — has his interest so closely involved Bone flesh - des- 
cended from one common stock Dragged down - degraded , lower- 
ed Raised up -made noble , elevated 

Paras 61-63 Delightful— affording great pleasure One 
schoolmasters — a child’s first impressions are formed in the nur- 
soiy and in his mother’s society It is very necessary that a child’s 
fiist impressions should be good and noble If thej are, the work of 
the schoolmaster will be easy but if not, no number of schoolmasters 
will be able to alter the boy’s disposition Improvident— spend- 
thrift Excuse themselves— put forward as an apology for their 
shortness of funds Too precariously— m too mean and stingy a 
fashion Sunshine— the cheerful and gladdening influence Genial 
—congenial , life inspiring They life— they will be the better 

able to put up with the hardship and difficulties and misfortunes 
of life Delicious accents —sweet sounds Make dance — 
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gladden a man’s heart. 0/ TToj dsteoj th for the use of the “ heart 
dancing ” in the same sense — 

“ When often on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash across the inward eye 
Which IS the bliss of solitude, 

And then my Fteai t mtJi pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils ” 

Injoining— ordering , commanding 

SUMMARY 

Everyone’s house should not only be his castle but also his home 
where he can find refuge from the cares and anxieties of life Love 
IB the life of a true home We ought always to be kind and courteous 
to our relatives and our neighbours It is not enough to entertain 
the wish to be loving and affectionate to those near and dear to us 
but we must show them that we love them We ought to find fault 
with others as little as possible, least of all when we are 'angry We 
should treat young children with particular kindness because they 
feel reproach more keenly than grown up men When we find fault 
with others we should do so in private , when we have occasion to 
praise them we should do so in public If we have occasion to find 
fault, we should do so gravely and with great regret We should 
also remember that a look can often cheer or make sorrowful as much 
as words Marriage is one of the most important facts of life We 
should not marry too early, nor for money nor without money With 
the commencement of married life new responsibilities come into 
existence 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Briefly enumerate our duties in social life, pointing out in 
paiticular the importance of the circumstance of marriage 

2 Point out the importance of keeping good company and the 
evils that attend the associationship of e\ il men 
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3 Explain in simple English — 

(a) A house without 

(b) We are not Intended 

(c) Roughness is not strength 

(d) Marriage says 

(e) No man can tell 


man (Para. 3) 
towers (Para 6) 
hearts (Paras 22-23) 
Lord (Para 57) 
joy (Para 68) 


CHAPTEB XIII. 

INDUSTRY 

Para 1 Never anything —it is a very bad policy to waste 
any thing and therefore we should not do so Above all— more 
especially Never time— do not spend your time uselessly and 

wastefully To-day— the present time , the time that is at hand 
Gomes but onee— only presents itself once Never returns— and 
does not come back again Time that is past cannot be recalled and 
■what we have omitted to do when we should have done it we will 
never again have the opportunity of doing One gifts— one of 
the most valuable blessings that Providence has given to man Once 
lost— once allowed to slip by without being made use of Irrecover- 
able - cannot be called back Not itself— not even Providence, 
Past— time that is past Has power— can control Has 
"been- has happened already cannot be undone I have hoW — 

1 had the opportunity to make good use of time if I had so wished 
when it was ** present time," and according to the use 1 have made 
of it will I be requited 

Para 2 Spend— pass So -m such a manner Now- at 
the present moment , at the moment that is present now Re- 
proach-blame. Hereafter— at a later time , m time to come 
Sadder— more melancholy or sorrowful Thoughts— reflections , 
meditation in solitude Too late — that I have let the proper moment 
slip by and it is now too late to do what I wished to It been— it 
might have all been very different if only I had acted otherwise ut 
proper moment Of Whittier 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these " It might have been " 
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Time Is a trust— man is entrusted with time and it is e\peeted b\ 
Providence that he will make proper use of it You account — 
vou will be answerable for the manner in which you spend it The 
idea of a trust is a legal one Under a trust one person leaves 
property to another for the beneftt of a third person and the trustee 
IS accountable for the use he puts the property to Spare— econom- 
ical sparing Be diet— do not sleep or eat ton much Sparest 
of- most economical with 

Para 3 Nelson— Lord Horatio Nelson, England’s greatest 
admiral He broke the power of Napoleon by sen He died of a 
wound received in the sea fight of Trafalgar Attributed— ascribed 
Success— adiaucement To time- to the fact of his never 
having been late in anything 

Para 4 The young— young people Lord Melbourne -a gi eat 
English statesman and Prime Ministei of England during the early 
rears of the reign of Queen Victoria Should but this— should onlv 
hear language to this effect You make -the making of your 
career 18 in your own hands Depends upon -rests entiielvwith 
Exertions -effoi ts Whether you starve or not— whether vou 
succeed or fail in life 

Para 5 Industry -regular and assiduous work Essential to 
success -a necessary leqnirement for sncceeding in life Healthy — 
beneficial Idle— unemployed , without something to do Places — 
divisions Severe rigorous Lust— vice , licentiousness Easily 
creeps In— easily takes possession of one At emptinesses — 
during these moments or periods of idleness when yon have nothing 
to occupy your mind Soul — mind Unemployed —not engaged in 
any useful occupation Is at ease —enjoys immunity from "toil or 
labour of any kind Healthful— healthy Chaste— morally pure 
If tempted — if temptation came or fell in his wav Bodily 
labour -exertion of the body Of benefit— most beneficial ; 
that which does most good Driving devil-keeping awa^ evil ; 
preventing a man from doing evil 

Para 6 Time and earth —the manner in whioh we pass our 
time on this earth , the manner in which we utilise oni time in this 
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life Are eternity —will prove wh-it our nftor lifefs^ to be Sueh 

here —mid iceording to the nitiire of the acts we do here , and 
according to the manner in which we utilise our time in this life 
Such— accordingly Our ages— oiir etuml life in the world to 
come our endless life World to come— the world beyond the 
grave , the ne\t world 

Para 7 However small— however insigmilQant or trifling 
Better— more noble— from the moral point of Mew Is ambition 
IS the noblest and loftiest thing th it one can aspire to Elevating' 
inspiring , ennobliner Inspire -fill 

Para 8 Pietro Medici— a member of the familj of the Medicis 
ofitalj The whole famifv were well-known for their patronage 
of art and letteis Employed- engaged the services of Michael 
Angelo — X famous sculptor of the period of the Italian Renaissance 
Poolish — sillv Waste time— because the lesnlt of all his 
labours would he destroxed as soon as the snow melted Was 
precious — was most valuable and should not have been emplovett 
in making a thing that would endure for so short a tune only To 
the world —to the world of art. and therefore should have been- 
employed in making lasting monuments which future generations 
and ages could benefit by the sight of He should have been 
employed in making such things as would ha\e been lasting moriu- 
meuts ih the world for ages Just as precious —equallv valuable 
In snow —in doing useless and profitless things In mire — 
making statltes of earth — i e , things that are absolutely worthless — 
in doiqg that which is of no good or use to us 

Para 9 Said— observed Seneca -see note niitc Shortness' 
of time— that the duration of human life is verj short Yet— still , 
although We with - we hav e more time at our disposal than 
we know how to utilise profitably To purpose —useful , service- 
able that may be u-iefiil to us That few— that our life is 
short And them— but in actually living our lives we waste 
so much of our time as if the period of our life were unlimited 

Para 10. Astonishing— surprising What time— how much 

can be accomplished bv our spending our time properly and to good 
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purpose -in short, by making the utmost use of our time Nehemiah 
—the name of a Jewish or Hebrew prophet To dart up— to send 
uj) , to hastily offer up Thpone of grace -the throne of God 

Para 11 Fill up -engage , occupy As may— as profitably 
as we can conceive or think of Must— the use of this word conveys 
the idea of compulsion —and the compulsion arises from the fact 
that there are so many things for ns to do in this world that in the 
confusion and bustle of active life we forget to do some of them 
Things -desirable things Undone— not done The prefix itii has 
the force of ‘ not ’ Glorious sight— magnificent sight 

Para 12 The great— the most important Element of— requis- 
ite for Capacity for— ability to do Honest- sincere Solid- 
substantial Cicero— a famous Roman orator, lawyer and statesman 
Audacity - boldness Boldness or a spirit of venturesomeness is 
everything- one should not be daunted Self-confldence— faith 
and trust in one’s own powers Perseverance —the power of sus- 
tained industry The life— the sole object or purpose for which 
one lives Both end— both are merely means by which to attain 
the same end— i e , success in life 

Para IS Peace of mind — tranquillity of mind A worry — 
a day during which we are troubled in mind or subjected to anjr 
kind of mental vexation The author means that if our minds are 
occupied we will not experience this mental vexation Exhausting 
— weakening , enfeebling , tiring Worry —mental vexation Upsets 
puts wrong Whole system -our mind ns well as our body^ Our 
■entire frame both mental and physical Order— proper form Brings 
mind— provides one with tranquilhtv, i c , freedom from mental 
annoyances and vexations By heart— by keeping one’s mind 

occupied in some occupation or other he secures immunity from 
vexation and worry, because he has not the time to torment himself 

Para 14 [Note — This paragraph is a quotation from Ruskiii’s 
Besame and Lillies— “On Queen’s Gaidens"] True work— work 
suitable to her nature Make her active— keep her engag^<or 
occupied Dawn— early morning, from break of day W^eary— 
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tired With consciousness— and let her have the knowledge 
Have better— have actually profited by , have derived some 
real -gam or benefit from Her day — her day of industry, toil or 
labour The enthusiasm— the belief she entertained sorrowfully 
that work as much as she would she could do nothing to bring com- 
fort or happiness to her fellow-eings Transform— change 
Majesty peace — a glorious and effulgent satisfaction which will 
bring her great comfort and peace of mind 

Para 15 Do will— it is really immaterial what the nature 

of your employment is , it is really immaterial what the nature of 
that which you do is Only something— the important and 
essential thing is thac you should have something to engage and 
occupy your mind Attempts— endeavours— though of course un- 
successful Philosophers stone— a stone which according to 
ancient belief had the quality of being able to turn or convert into 
gold everything it touched (Hindustani— paras pathar) Have 
fruit— have produced some good results- viz , the attempts have 
proved that these things cannot be done, and so have disillusioned 
the world Meaning— the meaning is that the kind or nature of the 
occupation, though a matter of some consideration, is not of para- 
mount importance, for vain and futile attempts such as those to find 
the philosopher’s stone or square a circle have produced some 
beneficial result— the really important point is that we should have 
some occupation 

Para 16 Words —mere words are not productive of any results 
— because tbev may never be transformed into action Dr Johnson 
—a great English scholar of the 18th century He compiled a 
dictionary of the English language, and in the capacity of a 
critic he wrote the “ Lives of the British Poets ” As a poet he is 
best known for his " Fantti/ of Himan Wishes " In the realm of 
creative and imaginative literature he wrote “ Rasselas ” Do 
ithoroughly— do perfectly , do completely , do not leave any part of 
it' undone Put it — put all your energy and interest into what- 

ever -you do Cultivate— tram and develop , exercise You 
them->-you must either exercise them or for want of exercise they 
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will become dormant and decaj He began — he commenced , he 
ondeitook Prospered— succeeded 

Para 17 Story -only description or account which can be given 
of Genius— exceptional brilliance As told— as far as genius 
can be desciibed at all Persistent— determined and maintained. 
Industry— haid work In obstacles —notwithstanding diOlciil- 
ties and drawbacks Standard— recognised , admitted Geniuses 
— men of genius Give It— assuie us, give ns their assurance 
Is than — 18 tantamount to George Eliot -a female novelist of 
the XIX cental V, she is well-known ns tlie autlioiess of a number of 
philosophical novels, the best known of which are “ Adam Bede, ’ 
“ Romoln,” “Silas Marner Scenes Prom Clerical Life” , “ The Mill 
On The Floss” &c Yale— the seat of a finious University in the 
United States of Ameiicn Is efforts — is the capacitv for 

endeavouring 

Para 18 Harder than— more difficult than Talcing to- 
gether— taking every thing into consideration Does well-is 
not so paying Should feet— should live by Ins own individual 
exertion or effort , should support himself by Ins own indiv idual 
iaboin Ploughman— a man whose calling in life is to till the soil 
with the ploughshare On his feet -who earns his liv ing by Ins own 
■eveitions I knees— is a iioblei pei son than a man of gentle birth 
who resoits to begging for the means of his subsistence and support 

Para 19 Of his— of which he was the author Private 
soldier -an ordinal J soldiei Edge — bordei oi margin , side 
Berth— bunk on which I used to sleep The guard-bed —the bed 
<in which the soldier on guard-duty used to sleep Was in— was 
the seat on which I used to sit and studv Knapsack— the bag 
in which I kept my accoutrements Lying on— placed across 
The task— the work I had undertaken Demand — reixnire or take 
up Anything like— ev^en so much as Candle or oil — to provide 
me with light Winter time— in the winter season in England 
the days are verv short and it becomes evening very soon It JVafe 
rarely~it was very seldom Get light— get any light ..iiiiwio 
evenings But that of the fire -except that given out '^y' the 
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^re lighted m the flrepl-ice Only my turn -only so long as it 
XTOS my turn to be seated beside it Think of— do not despise 

dive for spend on For market— for ns on our food Made 
^ shift— managed , contrived Destined -leseiied , intended to 
spend Red herring— a kind of salt water fish plentiful in the 
North Sea Pulled off-fimckli took off To then- I being 
so luingrv at the tune Buried— bid, concealed i c , I coveied mj 
head o\ei with Miserable— wi etched. Encounter— face Over- 
come— accomplish Can there be - is it possible foi there to be 
Para 20 Energy— nctnity Courage- an indomitible 
.disposition Seem strength -do not seem to pioperlj value 
the worth of their wealth nor of those qualities which are a 
floiirce of stiength to them They should— they o\ er-estunate 
the worth or value of , the3 attach gieater \alue to it than thej' 
should Self-reliance— the qnalit3 of depending upon oneself 

Will cistern— will teach a man to depend upon himself ic, 

Jiipon his own efforts and evertions - to be independent And bread 
—and to eat the bread with lelish which he has earned bi means of 
his own laboiu Labour truly —work honestly and f iithfully 

Para 21 Oriental— eastern Good striving— honest laboiu 
Jind endeavour Brings thriving -brings prosperity , makes one 
prospeions Better shirks— it is bettei to be a dog that is 
indnstiioiis than a majestic lion that evades work— i e , better be v 
•humble man who eirns his bread by honest hard work than a great 
personage who does nothing but passes his time in idleness 
_ Para 22 Nature— the organization of the universe Paid or 
unpaid - whether yon are immediately paid for the work or not 
See only work— all that you will have to look to is that yon 

oio lionest work And reward— and it is impossible that von 

.should not leap the reward of your labour— i e , you are bound to 
be rewarded for jour work Fine or coarse— refined or rough 
Spies — the name given to a kind of poetry which commemorates 
soml 3 great and famous national ^deed or the aoliievements of some 
irejiowmed hero The " Paradise Xosb ” and the “ Ramayana ” are epic 
poems ' So only— as long os Done approbation— done m 
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a fashiou of whioli jou approve It .thought— it -wiU bring 
its own reward which will be appreciated both by the senses and 
by thought Defeated —frustrated You victory— you are 
bound to win if you persevere Reward —payment for , the return 
for Well done— well executed To well — to have accom- 
plished it to your own satisfaction 

Para 23 Wizard —sorcerer Illiehffil Scott— a character lu 
Scott’s novels and in his Lay of the Last Minsti el who lies buried 
in Melrose Abbey, to whom the Ladye pf Branksome sends Deloraiue 
to get from him the magic book He is said to have learned the art 
*' that none may name in Padua fat beyond the sea ” Sir Walter Seott 
— a well-known Scotch author, novelist and poet He wrote much on 
the manners and customs that prevailed on the Scottish border Has 
told us —in one of his noi els Secure against— secure immunity 
from being tormented HIS Devil— the evil spirit that was 
at all times with him to carry out his behests Constantly— at all 
times Providing employment— keeping him occupied in doing 
something , giving him something to do so os to keep him engaged. 
The Evil Spirit— the del il Having man —having been expell- 
ed from a man’s body wherein it had lodged , having been expelled 
from a man’s body which it had possessed Empty —unoccupied The 
meaning is that if we do not And employment for our minds, the 
devil takes possession of it and leads us to harbour evil thoughts and 
do evil deeds The house— the mind 

Para 24 Idleness rest— to be idle is not to give the mmd 
rest Tiring— fatiguing Work— downright labour It is no- 
thing— if you keep your mind unoccupied you cannot enjoy rest for 
the idea of rest implies that previously the mind should have been 
occupied or engaged in doing work The idea of rest presupposes that 
of work, so that you can have no rest if you do not employ your mind, 
in work 

Para 25 Hurry — rush through what you have set yourself to 
do Note the author’s style, it is very dogmatic and that it is so- 
in conseg,nenoe of his ever striving to be epigrammatical What fs 
ends what is done hurriedly is not lasting Advice — counsel- 
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Mountaineer —on© who };oes to chmb the Swiss mountains for the 
sake of pleasure He often —repeats most frequents Go— ehmh 
Slowly and steadily -slowlj and at an even pace, not hurrying m 
one plsv^e nucl higgm*; behind in another Loitering -lagging be- 
hind Loitering in the course of one’s progress is equivalent to idle- 
ness of the mind Pause— halt, stop foi a Lime Pausing is 
equivalent to icst of the mind Even SO— even so strong an animal 
ns theo\ requires to rest now and then Measures - is the measuie 
of It is well — it is desirable In life— in the journey of life The 
progress -the best way iii which to make steidj and regular 
progress To loiter -to be idle Eastern -onenthl Cometh of— 
is inspired bv Patlenee— steadiness and regularity Openeth 
felicity —le ids to happiness Bide— wvit. Your come— jour 
opportunity will come in good time 

Para 26 Seem to taink -have in idea Save -economise 
It mistake—that is a veiy wrong idea Move briskly -to be 
quick in youi bodily move neiits Far more important - a thing of 
mnoh gie.iter consequence Well -thoroughly To quickly— 
to finish it and get it dune qiiickh and imperfectly 

Para 27 Even Itself— even so far as the work is concerned 

Done irregularly —done lua haphazaul manner , done by fits and 
stai ts By starts -now and then, without any regularity or 
steadiness Exhausting— tiring Really laborious— m fact irk- 
some and tionblesorae Taken— done Bustle -fuss Hurry 
also —not only is woik, done in a hum bad work but life is rendered 
miserable by hurrying 

Para 28 Work rest— work without hurrj mg and regular- 
ly , do not hurry with your woik, nor woik by fits and staits Goethe 
i famous German poet and dramatist of the XVIII century His best 
known work is “ Fniist ” Our word ‘ rest ’ —the word ‘rest’ as used 
in the English language Exactly— precisely Express -convey 
Thoughtless deed — act done without delibeiation If we luiiry 
many of our acts must neoessaiily be thoughtless Mar -spoil For 
aye- for ever The speed— the steady progress of the mind 
Ponder well— think w'ell on a matter Know the right— make 
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yourself thoioiiglily acfiuauited wtbli w)i.it is the best thing to be 
done under the oirdUinstances and the best method b^ v\bich jtcan 
be done Onward then -proceed then with the worU regulorlj 
and stendil} Know the right— m a manner which will be equal 
to your strength Years— time Atone - make amends Reekless - 
thoughtless, cdieless Rest sot -do not idle a\va\ ^our time (sec 
the authors lemarks at the commencement of the pain) Sweeping 
by —passing by , passing away Go and dare—go into the world and 
endeavoiii to do something noble in it Something— some deed ot 
achievement. Mighty— great Sublime— noble Leave behind— 
leave the lecoid of some snch deed ichieved b> j on after youi 
death —hence accomplish in life so that you may leave behind you 
after yoiii de ith To time -to descend oi go down to postentj 
Glorious age— It is a glorious thing to li\e foi ever in the 
metnoiy of the noble deeds done by you dining your life These 
forms- the body in which the soul resides Have away— have 
ceased to exist 

Para 29 Work hard— do honest, regulai, steady, hard w oik 
Bo not fuss —let theie be no bustle Bo anxious -and do not 
entertain anxiety for the lesiilt 

Para 30 Interest yourself— concern yomself Franois Gal- 
ton— an eminent scientist Chiefly— principally' Progress Of your 
journey -mthe oiroumstauce hon you aie getting on with your 
work Bo eagerness- do not be anxious about the result 
Better— moie pleasant Return to civilization- the accomplish- 
ment of some great thing that will benefit the world End to hard- 
ship— the termination of yoni labour Haven- place of refuge 
A regetted the aocompiishment of the ttisk is something to be 
legretted— because the pleasure of doing it isovei Close— termi- 
nation, ending Insensibly — without being thoroughly conscious 
of it Creep on -make slow but steady progress Making connee- 
tions -getting to know people and institutions Capabilities— re- 
sources The over— the great piogi ess you have made “Country" 
in this context means the subject or matter von are dealing with , 
the matter you have taken in hand Average only — travel_od;iy 
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taking one dxy with another Very exploration -veiy good 
progress Fable— story The fable is as follows A. hare and a 
toitoise agreed to run a race From the conimenccment the hare 
took the lead and soon left the tortoise fai behind Then thinking 
that it had plenty of time to spare it decided to take a short nap 
Bub wliilst the hare was asleep, the tortoise oiitstvipped it and 
reached the winning post before the hare The moral of the story 
IS “ slow and steadj' wins the race* Seems for— the lesson 
taught by that fable seems to have paxticnlar application to the case 
of Travelleps tracts —people who are undei taking something 
new , something they have not done befoie 

Para 81 Rise— wake up , get up from jonr nights rest Give 
rest -everQise joui muscles and brain to the proper extent 
whilst giving them i propei amount of rest Be food~do not 
eat too much , do nob over-feed youiselt Allow— give Reason- 
able-fan How much sleep IS reasonable foi a particular person 
will depend upon the individual’s constitution and lus occupation 
Take things easily -do nob huiry oi make a fuss over what jou do 
but do lb in a natural, mabtei of factsoit of way Depend upon It— 
rest assured Your work— the woik yon do , the circumstand of 
having to work Will you —Mill do you no injury Will on — 

will not advance yon May end— may be the cause of yoni 
death la the long run At any rate -at the very least Hand 
illness -make JOU the victim of some constitutional malady Take 
cheerfully— live your life without woirymg and hurrying but 
doing things as they turn up in a cheerful spirit Intellectual 
exertion— brain-wock Free thought -independent thinking 
Prolong -lengthen Perseverance -industry and pcisistence - 1 , 
regular, steadj work Keeps bright —preserves one’s honoiii 
To done -to have finished working and so have nothing lurthei 

to do Is fashion— IS to be most out of fashion, the fashion 
being to work Rusty mail —a coat oi suit of armour coveid over 
^ with iron-rust bj leasou of unuse In mockery— as if it weie a 
relic of past times preserved ineiely to seive as a monument This 
quotation gives the picture of an idle man, and by a simile such a 
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person is likened ton rusty suit of nrinonr preser\ed is a relic of 
past times 

Para 82 Perseverance — tlie capacitj foi persistent industry 
Brain— the power with which he works Inventor — the man who 
invents something new Open Sesame— the words with which the 
40 thieves in ‘ Ah Baba and the 40 Thieves ’ used to open the door of 
the chambei in which they kept their stolen wealth Hence the 
meaning is that perse\eranee is the key with which the scholar un- 
locks the gate of leiniing to obtain admission into the temple of 
eiudition Very best— most beneficent, one who did the most 
good She judgment— she had a veiy clear powei of percep- 
tion ind discernment She labour- she did not slink liard 
work The worked — the attitude in which she went to work 
Some part— some lem irk to the effect that he was sorry for 
tronbliug her 

Para 88 Then - the mattei being as I hue described or 
stated ibove Business— work , vocation As well— as thoroughlv* 

Para 84 Owed his victories — was indebted for his successes 
Almost to -lery nearly as much to The attention -the 
veri gieatest attention Details— seemingh unimportant points 
Supplies — stoies of provisions furnished for the consumption of the 
airav Fodder— food to eat, glass and hay Tf oops — soldiers 
Well supplied— plentifully supplied 

Para 86 Industry reward - if one is industrious t c , pei- 
seieriugaud hardworking, this circumstance alone will repay him 
111 this world Columbus — Christopher Columbus, the Portuguese 
sailor, of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (time 15th 
oenturi ) who discoiered the continent of America and so added a 
new hemisphere to the then known world Searching for— tiying 
to find Western passage — a route to the Bast by way of the West 
—hence in i sense bi almost going loiind the world He for— 
he was in search of The prophet Elijah mnointed Saul king 
of the Jews whilst he wis employed in looking for his father’s asses 

Para 87 Resolve — determine , make up your mind Frank- 
lin- a well-known American writer who started life as a newspaper 
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boy To perform --to do , iccomplisb, oi Achieve What 
ought— whiit it i!» right for ion to do , what you should do Per- 
form resolve -and do not fail to do that which you detei- 
mme to do 

Para 38 It supposed— it is believed by some persons 
Genius— evceptioiml mental or intellectual biiUiance May 
work — may produce tlie same lesults as work but without having 
to work hard Who years —who passed the first years of then 
career at college in doing practically no work Worked pres- 
sure— worked lery hard Short time— I o, just before the evami- 
nation (Tins is a common practice with the majority of students 
in all countries) Round -wound round - to cool the brain Yet 
degree -passed then examination taking a high place on the 
list of successful candidates Depend upon it -jou roaj be r^uite 
certain nr sure They afterwards— the straiu thus occasioned 
told severely upon their constitution at a later pel lod , thej had to 
pay heaiilj at a later peiiod for their working at high-pressure with 
wet towels bound round their heads in the deplorable consequences 
their conduct visited on their constitutions But even so -but 
whether tlier worked in a manner wliioli would not lujunoiislj” affect 
their constitutions oi which would do so They work— the\ 
had to work all the same Greatest men— those who have earned 
greatest distinction in life Owed their success— have been in- 
debted for their success in life , their success m life has been due 
more to Industry -steady, regular, hard work Cleverness— 
genius mental brilliance , intellectual brightness If record 
— if it is possible for us to draw a conclusion from their career at 
school as to their natural cleverness Wellington &e —see remarks 
on para 4 , Chaptei VII of the text (self-education) 

Para 39 No doubt others it is true that some persons 
possess mental abilities of a higher order than others But let 
&e -hut if two men each respectively with the characteristics 
detailed below were to start in life The one with— one of them 
possessing Brilliant abilities— excellent paits Careless— slip- 
shod in his method , not methodical Self-indulgent— given to 
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tlip gratification of his desiie*' and Insts Slow— dull The woid 
“ comparatively ” modifies tlie idea of absolute slowmess conveyed 
l)v the word ‘ slow ’ if used by itself Tlio meaning is, not slow when 
judged by any standard, but ‘slow ’ when compnied with the “parts ’ 
of the other man Careful— legular and methodical High-prln- 
elpled—highlv virtuous and moral in his wais In time— in the 
long run Distance — leave behind outshine Labour— industry 
In the long run— in the cud, m the course of a number of years 
Will do more— will attain far greater success Advantage -ex- 
ceptional opportunity Powerful— influential Will for— will 
supplv the deficiencv of Want — absence Character — the quality 
of being high principled 

Para 40 A statesman— who was also a famous politician 
Asked man— elevated to a position of rank Plough— the im- 
plement with which land is tilled for the purpose of sowing Mend- 
ing of it— repairing it , having it repaired Ploughman -a man 
fitted bv his idle habits to be only a ploughman , a man who be- 
cause of his idle disposition was not capable of rising above the 
position of a ploughman I fear— because of vonr idle habits I 
must you— I am constrained to let jou remain 

Para 41 Indomitable industry- dauntless, unconquerable 
industry It mar be said of him what Dr Johnson tii his “ Vainty of 
Hwmii Wishes ’ has said of Charles XU of Sweden that “ no labours 
tired ’ him Habits— mode of living the manner in winch he used 
to pass his days what he was accustomed to do day aftei day 
tbranghont life In winter -in the winter season The bell— the 
sound made bv the tolling of a big bell to ronse men from slumbei 
Wakes men— t e , from sleep To devotion— to go to work m the 
fields or to give themselves up to prayer As oft -as freqiientlv 
That rouses— that first wakes up and flies fiom her perch Not 
tardier— not mnch latei Be ready— be fullv loused Memory 
freight- memory shall have recalled all the knowledge with which it 
IS stocked Clear— clear headed Generous— cheerful Labour- m 
dustry Preserving— not impairing Hardiness -strength Render 
— Yield Lightsome -cheerful Lumpish— slavish “Lumpish " is in 
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antithesis to “clear ’ Obedlenee— service Our liberty— tlie good 
and welfare of the state Milton means that fl) he used to get up 
very etrlv and (2) read good books or have them rend out to him in 
order to get his mind and memory into full working order after the 
nnmbing effect of sleep Then (3) he would turn with a vigorous mind 
to the concerns of Ins every day life, serious study, devotion and the 

discharge of the duties of his office 

Para 42 Look on - regard Your work- the work you have 
to do in life Dull -dreary and uninteresting You interest- 
ing— jou can make \ our work provide vou an Interesting occupa- 
tion Master its meaning -get to understand its significance 
and importance thoroughly Trace out -go to, find out Consi- 
der bearings -consider the subject m relation to all the other 
subjects with which it is connected How many— what a large 
number of people Humblest labour— most lowly and insignificant 
kind of wotk May benefit— may do great ind real good to With 
enthusiasm— the performance of which we maj not view with 
ardent interest Get to love -come to love , if jou approach your 
work in the above spirit } on will begin in time to love loui work’ 
Do delight— take pleasure in doing your work Do ease- 
do it w'lthout feeling much effoit or incoinenience At first— in 
the beginning Mere drudgery— most laborious, dull and un- 
interesting Like air— like the cutting and keen nir to be 
found on the inonntaiu tops and sides Brace character— to 
impart tone and Mgour to your character Our ancestors- the 
Noiwegian forehtheis of the British race Tlio .Scandinai lan 
pirates came and confinei ed a portion of England, intermarried with 
the Savons then settled in the country and so beenmo in a way the 
ancestors of the Bi itisli race Thor— the name of one of the gods 
of the ScnndinnMaus from Ins name we get Thursday (Thorsday) 
Wielding Ills hammer — using his hammer , beating iron with his 
hammer The meaning seems to be that even in the earliest times 
great respect, indeed \eneration, was paid to mdustrj Norse 
myth— legend or tiadition of the Noi semen handed down from 
generation to generation Voland— a character in one of the Norse 
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m} ths or legends who agrees to sell his soul to the devil provided 
that the devil will enable him to be the best smith in the world 
Myth— a legend handed down generally bi woid of mouth from 
father to son Is said to — is i epresented as ha^ mg— the poem des- 
cribes him a having So Devil— promised to yield up his soul 
to the devil after death in consideration foi some boon or benefit 
conferred on him by the devil during his life-tirae This idea has 
been borrowed by the Qeiman poet Goethe, and elaborately worked 
up in bis play of Faunt Faust, an old doctor, desires most to be 
made young again and with this purpose in view devotes himself 
to studies of a mysterious character so that he inai get the devil 
in his power At last Mephistophelcs (the devil) appears befoie 
him and a bargain is struck according to the terms of which 
Mephistopheles agreed to mate him a jouug man foi a certain num- 
ber of years but at the e^.pIr^ of that period to claim his soul 
Smith— worker in iron This legend oi myth also points out the 
high esteem in which honest industry was held e^en in earlj times 

Para 48 Great question— ver3 important and interesting 
question Nature must decide - tins question must be decided 
in the case of each individual by the requirements and needs of his 
paiticular constitution Some others— Napoleon is reported 
to have lemai ked that (to use his own words) “ two hours sleep e\erj 
day was sufficient waste of time ’ Diminish— reduce , lessen Na- 
ture— the luimau constitution Demands— reqiiiies Wonderful 
restorer— marvellous lenoiator Nervous energy— the vitaliti 
of the nerves and muscles— the vitality of the tissue of which the 
human frame is mide Which — t e , sleep Live in cities— because 
of the disturbance caused by the noise and bustle that alwaj's pre- 
vails 

Para 44 Sir E Coke— Sir Edward Coke, a great English law- 
yer of the time of James I He was Bacon’s colleague on the Common 
Law side of the courts of Justice Division was— divided the 
day and indicated how the divisions weie to be emploved thus 
Grave — serious The flx— devote the remainder of your time to 
observing things, to finding out as far as you can the ways in which 
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Nature works Sir W Jones— a great Oriental Scholar Amended 

- chinged The word amendment conveys the idea of a change 
effecting an improvement Soothing slumber— refreshing sleep 
Ten allot— devote ten hours of vonr day to performing your every 
day duties and the ordinary occupations of life But the author goes 
on to remark that no hard and fast rules can be laid down So 
refreshed - so ini igorated and restored As down —as to get up 
feeling activo and energetic and hiely not depressed and lethargic 

Para 45 In sorrow — when J on are inflicted with sorrow , 
when you are sad Occupation— something to engage your mind 
Comfort— blessing , solace Consists In— S<* having To hope for 

— something to look fon\ ird to , something to hope, to attain Of 

“ Hope Springs eternal in the human breast 
Man never is but alwaj s to be blest ” 

— Pope— J^ssni/ oil Man 

And “ those| who have nothing else hai e hope ' Torment our- 
selves- worry, tease and vex ourselves In leisure— when we 
haie nothing particular to do Idle— baseless, i am Anxieties — 
worries 

Para 46 Old Lilly— the author of “ Eiiph lies,” writer of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth (See note uiite) Is man— affords as much 
interest to a wise man as a whole country , foreien within a small 
area there IS much to be observed Palace— a place wlieierestis 
to be found Quiet —peaceful , tranquil Cf MtUon — 

“ The mind is its own place 

And can make a hell of heaven, and heaven of hell ’ 

— Pinadtse Lott 

Para 47 With - co-operating with , in the same direction as 
Against— I e , in such a manner as to thwart the working of Nature 
Row stream — try to work in opposition to a powerful foice To 
row against a stream is to row in a direction opposed to the direc- 
tion of the flow of the watei of the stieam You must— must accept 
it as inevitable and make the best of it Do from it- should such 
be the necessity do not recoil from the labour join so doing will 
entail 
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Para 48 Which Nature— which controls even Nature 
itself —the refeienoe is to the Laws and Authontj of God Physical 
Law— law go\erning the phenomena of the universe Is of all — 
IS guilty of violating all the physical laws The whole universe— 
the whole of creation Takes him— rises up against him in 
opposition Unseen powers— forces that work invisibly but bring 
about visible consequences To him — to be revenged on him for 
his transgression Obeys Nature— lives in compliance with the 
laws of Natme , lives according to Nature’s Laws Will good- 
will And that every thing works for his benedt Befriended' assist- 
ed The feet— the soil on which he treads Obeying- acting 
m accordance with Broken -violated, deviated from 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter the author advises ns ne%er to waste anj thing, 
and above all never to waste tune, for once past it cannot be recalled 
Work IS as necessary for peace of inmd as for health of boda We 
should not idle awai our time but occupy oiirsehes with some em- 
ploy menb that mil do good both to us and to others In the long 
run uidustiy tells fai more than cleverness if not associated with 
industiy and sound principles of life Some of the world s greatest 
and most famous men had been dull bovs at school, and had only 
achieved success by sheer dint of persistent, regular, hard work 
Idleness is not rest , as a matter of fact it is more tiring than work 
One should never hunj It is most exhausting, and anything done 
in a hurry without due deliberation is sure to be badlv done We 
should di aide our dvv according to the needs of our constitution, 
giving to work rest and recreation so much time as our system needs 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Reproduce brieOy the aignment of the authoi which estab- 
lishes the truth of the proposition that Idleness is not rest " 

2 Point out the need for industry in oni lives, and illustrate, 
ba pointing out instances, the truth of the saying that some of the 
world greatest and most famous men have been dnll boas Hoav can 
you account for this ’ 

3 Explain in simple English — 
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(a) Hnste not pass’d awaj (Para 28) 

(b) luterust }Oiuse1t tracts (Para 30) 

(c) In times of soriow give (Para 45) 

CHAPTER XIV. 

FAITH 

Para 1 Statistical works— works dcnlnig with figures , works 
which show in nribhmetical figmes the actual numbers Buddhists 
— followers of the philosophic religion expounded bv Buddha 
Selden— a famous scholar and wit of the time of lames I He is 
best known as the author of “ Table Talk ” Opposite extreme — 
the extreme position on the opposite side that there are a veiv few 
people indeed who can propcrl} be said to piofess the same identical 
leligions view on all points Doubtless— undoubtedly , in fact 
Nearer the mark— more true to actual facts Observes -remarks 
Lay— declare They religion - they maintain the same religious 
Mews For sake— m ordei to obtain peace Mark Pittison iii his 
Life of Milton (English men of letters senes) remarks that when 
Milton was going to travel on the continent he was advised b\ his 
friend Wood to say to anv one who asked him of what religious per- 
suasion he was, that he was “n Oof Jiolic ’’—this of course seems to 
have been for the sake of pence It examined — if the matter 
were thoroughly investigated into Scarce find- hardlv find Three 
—three peisons On all points— on all matters of detail concerning 
both religions theory and practice It so— it is not at all 
astonishing that this should be the case As— since In reality — 
as a matter of fact So little— such a littlo Even world — 
even concerning the world in which we live To Informed— to 
possess a greater imoiint of definite knowledge Another— t r , one 
in which we do not li\e and of which we know nothing from personal 
experience 

Para 2. Wonderful- -filled with amn/mg phenomena Canon 
— the official designation or title of the office of an ecclesiastical 
officer Now existence— now live this present life of oiiis The 

faith — the world bevond fbe grave whicli we have been taugbt 
to believe exists and which we mav enter if we li\e virtuous and 
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good Ines on this eartli Be not -can be seen bj us or not -ic , 
whether we ha\e faith in the existence of such an aftei-life or ilot 
Temple — stored repository , sanctiGed storehouse Many— nu- 
merous August— majestic Mysteries — things inexplicable to us 
Will walk- will take a walk Perhaps— quite possiblj Into the 
country— far away from human dwellings across Gelds tnd meadows 
Here or there - at this place and tint. Swelling buds - opening 
buds , buds opening out into full Gowei In poetic language it is more 
usual to use “ swelling ” when describing the development of a young 
girl emerging into womanhood Cf Scott — Tmi/ of the Latt Mtiisticl 
“ When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against tbe silken iibbon press't" 

First fresh green -the green colour winch leaves icquire for the 
Grst tune in the year in the spring season Opening — spreading 
out Remind you -hnng back to youi mind Spring- the spring 
season Reenact— unfold befoia your eyes Beautiful spectacle 
—the lovely and glorious sight Yearly triumph -her \ ictorj and 
success eiery veai in making nature look lovely Around you - on 
all sides of V ou Evidences— manifestations Movement— activity 
Mysterious -enveloped in mysteiy Define - acciuatelv describe 
Measure - vscei tain the extent of Understand - comprehend 
Lives —exists Yet energetic -still all the time active Bough — 
branch Beneath your feet -over which von tread 

Para 3 Doubt - scepticism Is philosophy— the very 
basis on wluoh pbilosopbv exists - the very loot of philosophy , that 
without which there could be uo philosophy It is the existence or the 
entertaining of doubt that calls forth in us tbe spirit of investiga- 
tion and inquiry into the origin and nature of things and it is pre- 
cisely this inquiry that constitutes the subject inattei of philosophy 
Philosophy - metaphj sics and ontology We mystery —we Iiv e in 
a world in winch we aie surrounded hi almost everything that we 
can neither account for nor e\ plain Explain-Giid out the origin, 
nature, and purpose of &,o Simplest —hav ing the leist complicated 
structure most common The infinite -that which transcends the 
hounds 01 limits of time and space , that winch to use the langiiage 
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of Kant 3s not subject to the .ntellectual categorus oi forms of 
space and time Dp Maptineau -a well-known modern ethical 
writer, best Known as the autlior of “ Ti/pcs 0 / Ethical Thcori) ' Ack- 
nowlege - admit. Space and silence attributes— the fact of being 
present everywhere and woiUing his purpose noiselessly to be 
oharnctenstics of God Evening dew— dewfall in the evening— 
the termination of the day tune Laid — laid to rest , put an end to 
The care - the care and anxiety that possesses ns during the 
da> time which is the tune foi work and *ictivit> The vision 
—the mind's eve , oui facultv of perception Microscopic— small 
Takes meditation — so irs into the loftier and more extensile 

realm of thought - 1 e , and wegiie ouisehes up to leilectiou and 
thought. Sleeps - silence reigns on it, as if it were sleeping 
The Infinite - the boundless skv studded with stars The 
close again — thoughts of God Who is omnipresent fill oiu mind 
Startles — c luses us to get nii with a start caused through a 
feeling of unexpected fear Wild night-wind —the gale tint blows 
•violently at night Gazes— looks Straight directly down 

Ancient heaven -the stars that have always shone in the sky 
Para 4 Human existence— human life Is with- is 
surrounded or encompassed round with The experience— the 
limited sphere of which we can Know anv thing foim personal experi- 
ence Sea— of mjsterj winch we cannot fathom or see from end to 
end At once— at the same tune Awes feelings -fills us with an 
unaccountable feeling of dread Stimulates imagination 
— arouses our imagination to strive to find an explanation of the 
mystery Vastness -immensity Obscurity - the mysteiy with 

which it is enveloped- its inexplicable character To add to— to 
increase the extent or degree of Domain — realm , region Of 
existence— the place where we have to live this life -hence this 
earth In space - which is situated in space that has no bounds or 
limits But time— and the duration of the existence of which is 
also nnhraited Should believe -possiblj because of the scanti- 
ness of his knowledge— the extension of the province of credulity 
ifiean^ the curtailing of the domain of knowledge 
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Para 6 But if Ignorance — but if \\e find thut the condi- 
tions are such that we aie always constrained to remain in ignoiance 
Suspend our judgment— put off passing judgment on things On 
that account— for that reason And say— because we cannot 
know we Iiave faith to the effect We maintain thiougli faith— the 
eertaiuty we feel is one of faith, not of kuovWedge Dim hereafter 
— distant and obsciiie time to come -dim because we Know nothing 
about it Macaulay has used dim in the same sense of the fai 
back past of which all record is lost as “ the dim twilight of fable ” 
Or be it— we are uncei tain as to what its exact nature will he 
Thread of -our oonueotion with -the fact that we aie really units 
111 a far moie majestic scheme than that meiely of this world Great 
scheme —majestic system But a part -oulj i portion Some- 
thing tells us - we have a feeling which assures ns, the feeling is 
faith Shall lost -will not be htoKen Taken up again— resumed 
again -death will not terminate our connection with the great 
scheme whereof this life is but a part Wovon— worked Comple- 
ted — compact , perfect 

Para 6 We feel explain —there is a great deal that we 
feel but to which we cannot give expression oi account for This 
-this circumstance that we feel much which we caunot explain 

Confined to -lostncted to the domain or sphere of Theology 

religion, speculation on leligion If time -if jou ask me to 
define time 1 yon -1 cannot do so Know me lean feel 
what time is though I can't explain mv thought or feeling 

Para 7 Wesley — John Weslev a great religions reformer and 
founder of the dissenting sect Known is the “ Wesleyans ” Deseribed 
as-spoke ofliimsolf as being Weary of- tired of Wordy- 
strife differences about the uncertainty of our notions which is 
given vent to by the use of words whose meanings it is difiQonlt or 
impossible to understand Notlors, forms, modes— metaphysical 
terms expiessive of certain conditions in this world under which 
we live and the limitations to winch we are subject &,c To « 
thee &e -To God and the future life which his faith enables^ him 
to picture (Here faith is made more potent than reason) Simple 
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uuaophistionted , aitless Inflames— incites Divinely taught - 

lilled or inspiied bv faith by Ood 

Papa 8 Those God -those who speik too deQiuteiy and 
positively about God Motive —object Plan— intention , bcheme 
Never at a loss —are always ready or prepared To structure 
to explain cieij structure Tender mercy — God’s feeling and 
pitying raercj or indulgence Of every event -of everything 
that happens Eternal economy — the economy ot the infinite 
power Patronise it— speak patronisingly of it Masterpiece— 
the verj perfection Forensic —pertaining to courts of justice 
and the nature of legal discussion Forensic ingenuity— the kind of 
cleverness lawyers show in arguing i point of law in\olved in their 
case Glades —valleys Springy steps -light, bounding steps 
Jaunty air— gay and easj manner Definiteness -positiveness , 
certainty *of statement Indefinite -boundless Agony of 
doubt- feeling of intense and sharp pain caused br doubt Impel— 
drive Ask all— ask me to accept less as matter of knowledge 
and 1 will let you know all that I have been able to leant 

Para 9 Described -stated it as being Object— aim , 
purpose , something (among others) he had set himself to do To 
break— to do away with , to get nd of Colllsipn— antithesis , 
opposition Of the age— of the times in which we live Fix on — 
look steadilj towards —The help— t e , heai en 

Para 10 HerbertSpeneer-agi eat philosopher of the scientific 
school of the XIX centurj Become mysterious— become 

the moie inexplicable The about— the more we think 
about them— in order either to understand or explain them Re- 
main— ever be present The certainty— the one fact of which 
we can always be certain Is of— is always confronted bi 
Energy— power , force— God From proceed— who is the Author 
of all things 

Para 11 We define— since our perception is so faint and 
,uur definite knowledge so scanty that wo cannot give an intelligible 
expression to onr feelings, we must remain contented or satisfied with 
faith^qnly and not aspue to knowledge 
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Papa 12 Differences —disagieement® on doctrinal points 
Separate -divide Sects -different religious bodies, different 
parties within the body of the same religion Factions —parties 
of people acting m union and disagreeing fiom others on minor points 
only It 18 not' downright diffeience of religious belief that se- 
parates people into sects -because such people, their religious views 
diverging so much, cannot be in agreement on the subject of reli- 
gion— it IS the separation of groups of people into distinct bodies 
by reason of minor religions dtffoiences that separates them into 
sects In defiance of - notwithstanding Persist -insist I am 
of Paul ApoUos- [ belong to this sect and j'oii to that, I follow 
the lead of this teacher, you of that other - so between you and me 
there can be no agreement 

Para 13 In words— m discussion and argument The 
Godliness - the power of leading a good and hoh life Are 
method -have adopted a different method - t e , one that is different 
from the method previotislv adopted Turned — converted Is 
nothing but -consists m nothing other than It is— our faith has 
degenerated into Adhering to— siding with , taking sides with 
A wrangling— a continual disputing, the maintaining of a perpe- 
tual disputation Against beside— against the rest of the 
world Of of - what religion does he profess What sect— 
what are the doctrines which Ins sect believe in Not life -we 
do not understand by the question ' what hind of life does he lead ' 
Be zealous for— be ardent and energetic in the interests of They 
men -they are deemed to be good men Though otherwise — 
although in other respects Covetous —greedy As grave — 
because the grave is bouud lu the end to swallow up everyone 
Factious— of a quarrelsome disposition Sehlsmatieal —promoter 
of schisms or divisions in a religions body Proud angels — 

Milton represents Satan, in “Paradise Lost” as saving “better to 
lule ill hell than serve in heaven ” 

Para 14 A creed things — the following of a particular 

religious party having certain set doctrines is not the same thing 
as having faith in the power and efficacy of religion What is tliy 
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need — what IS ife fcUit you long or vearn foi— what is it that you 
Clave after Is faith - do yon want to have the strength to he 
tble to repose faith in religion 

Papa 15 Men of science fai th- people who devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of scientific research and investigation are 
often accused of, or charged with, being weak in their faith in leli- 
gion There science -science is more saturated with the spirit 
of religion Than science in religion -than the method and sys- 
tem of scientific inquirv is to bo found in lehgious discussion and in- 
vestigation 

Para 16 Who doubts -who entertains genu mo doubts about 
some of the dogmas of religion In spirit —not in a spirit of 
derision or scoin It is his doubt Expression— the statement 
of Disdain- scorn , ndionle But reverence— because the 

person has taken the trouble to go deeply into the matter and to 
subject it to an evainination from all points of view Tennyson— - 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, a distinguished Euglish poet of the Victorian 
era, and Wordsworth s successor in the ofiice of poet laureate Has 
said— has prettily or exquisitely put it The lines that follow 
are a quotation from his poem ill Memo) mm Pepplext in faith — 
not knowing precisely what to believe , divided in the matter of 
his faith But deeds -but one who lived a life of good and noble 
ictions At last out— at last he died —music— the music of his 

life Faith— honest faith , the true spirit of religion Than 
creeds— than m a religion which consists in adhering to some parti- 
cul ir religions sect 

Para 17 Representative men— typical scientific men of the 
present age Attempt— endeavour Professor Tyndall— a great 
physicist The Power— the Presence which is a Force Manifest- 
ed —displayed , disclosed Objeetive form— some visible shape, 
some material shape Personal or otherwise -whether it be that 
of a personal Being or some other It me —I find myself abso- 
lutely incapable of doing so Declining manipulation -lefns- 
i^S'tpL bb comprehended or dealt with bj' the limited mind of man 
Overshadows— overpowers , transcends mv restricted and limited 

U-15 
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faculties Professor Huxley— another eminent scientist and man 
of letters His literary contiibiitions form a veiy pleasing addition 
to the stock of XIX century eindition (The student will deri\e 
some pleasure from reading his “LaySei mom, addi et-tes and i emeivs,' 
a handy volume published by Macmillan & Co ) Ablest— most pro- 
found , deepest Agnostic —one of the set of persons who disclaim 
any knowledge of God or of the origin of the univeise or of ani- 
thing but mateiial phenomena, holding that with regard to such 
matters nothing can be known No friend of— not. i keen support- 
er of Religious institutions -religious establishments In 
sense -m the sense in which those institutions are commonly or 
ordinarily understood or conceived Told US— assured us Con- 
ceive- form an idea of Established church- chuich established 
and maintained by the authority of the state Prior to the Reform- 
ation, the Pope was the head of the Church of England, but since 
the denial of his supremacy and authority in England by Henry VIII, 
the church established in the country has passed under the Protec- 
tion of the Secular Powei and the Sovereign has assumed the title 
of ‘ Defender of the Faith ’ Hence the meaning is the form of 
religious worship sanctioned and established by the seouhir aiithoii- 
ty [Note — The state can only regulate the external form of wor- 
ship, it cannot control men's inward faith ■] Should community 
—should be a real boon to the people Iteration —repetition 
Abstract propositions- theoretical formiilie Setting before — 
placing or laying before Ideal -conception , picture Weary 
cares — worn out by the fatigue of every day worries and anvieties 
Rest— remission from those cares, anxieties and woriies Contem- 
plation— thought devoted to Higher life— the nobler life set be- 
fore them in the ideal portrayed by the church Is few — is 

possible for everyone to live, though very few as a matter of fact 
live it Man of strife —the man who is disposed to dispute with 
everyone else Small— triftnig After all— everything being conj 
sidered Covets — hankers after, longs to obtain Peace — cahii*^ 
ness and tranquillity of mind and disposition Charity— an attitu^ 
or disposition to be friendly towards others If existedrr-it h 
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chiircli which could supply such a want as this No one it — 

no one would dosii^e that the support ol the state should be with- 
drawn from such an institution or establishment 

Papa 18 This— this conception of an established church , the 
hinctions that have above been described as being those which a 
church should discharge Not far removed from— not very dider- 
ent fiom , not different in many essential respects from Chureh 
of— the church as described or advocated by Arnold, Maurice 
&C —the names of leading churchmen or ecclesiastics of our own 
tunes The England —the church as established as an institu- 
tion in England Gradually approximating — bj slow degrees is 
coming to be modelled on This ideal — this conception of a church 
The so— the closer it resembles this conception Stronger- 
more powerful , more affective Grow -become 

Para 19 Theologians— wntors on religion Necessarily- 
the idea is that thej are constrained by circumstances Endeavour 
—try Express themselves -give vent to then thoughts Which 
understood —which is easily intelligible Do injustice— 
are not fair to them Literally— in the ordinary signiffcance of the 
words they use We astronomy —we do not bring against them 
the charge that they disiegard the science of astronomy because 
that science teaches ns that the sun does not move and so cannot 
“rise” or “set" Accused —charged Blaspheming— doing dis- 
honour to the sicreil name of Maintains —holds , uiges The 
science —the facts that the progress of science lias been able to as- 
certain Require own -need to be expressed in a language 
which 18 distinctively scientific Accurately— precisely Newly- 
coined —fresh made , nob existing in the language before Phrases 
—expressions Feel-sure— be certain Human language— the 

language made use of by human beings Comprehend— understand 
The infinite— that which is not subject bo the limitation of time or 
space Can we wonder —express any amazement In times — 
in keeping with the view entertained by most people in those days 
Alipient writers -writers in by-gone days Cases — instances At- 
tributed —ascribed Agency —doing Demons —evil spirits In 
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India it IS a generally admitted notion th vt small-pox la due to the 
agency of the demon-goddess Kali Results— consequences Now 
know— have since come to know To ' to - to be the outcome of 
Nervous disease —a diseased state oi condition of the neivoiis 
svstem 

Para 20 No merit —no innate goodness Professing -open- 
Iv aauonnoing Believe something - hn re futh in something 
Explain —account foi There merit— we cannot claim 103 
piaise 01 distinction For which - to prove the existence of wliioli 
Sufficient -rolidble Persuading ourselves - getting ourselves to 
admit Believe something —have faith 111 the existence of some- 
thing Do comprehend — cannot understand Surely— admit- 
tedly We are conscious -we are aw ire, we know Good -ze- 
liable Sufficient —reliable , good— this word refers to both to 
quality and quaiitit3 Suspend our judgment -not to pass auv 
pidgmeut , not to give expression to any statement of opinion Must 
— the use of this word precludes the possibility of selecting i 
middle course Sufficient— reasonable 

Para 21 True exercise —to haNc leal faith m religion 
IS not merely in exercise of th© intellect — 1 e , it is not simply an 
iiitelleotual process Inspires -calls forth deeds of Heroism — 
self-sacrifice , self-devotion Living faith -motoi power Works 
good deeds Is dead -has no life in it Indeed — m fact 

Works wonders — uccompllshes or achie\es astounding deeds 
Chateaubriand —a distinguished French writer 'Compares — 
likens In my Intellect -in thought Divide -separate , part 
Gone -cease to exist Sufficient -good For believed -foi what 
thei had faith in Commended -recommended (before God) Face 
to face with -haiing to meet Flinch— recede Suspend our 

judgment— not to pass judgment , not to express ani opinion, to 
reser\eour opinion Evidence -the facts on which it is based 
Inconclusive -not decisive If vlrtue-if it be not something, 
highly to be commended Our systems —our insignificant world- 
ly schemes Have their day -flourish for a time Cease to b^— 
then they aiedostroved -thej lose then importance But -only , 
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Dimply Broken lights— rellecfcions of the modeor uiuuuei in ^vhlch 
the go\ernmenfc of the woild IS earned on bj Divine Law Thee 
— God— God’s law Art they— art e\erlnstiop: These lines are 
from Tennyson’s ‘ In Ifcinoi lain ’ 

Para 22 Veil —the envelope of Iguoranoe and darkness Ris- 
ing — disappearing -le, we are gradiiallj becoming more and more 
enlightened Innumerable — uideftmtely large number Questions 
—problems , matters Be contented— remain satisfled For 
present — for the time being 

Para 23 As beings — m oni capacity of human beings 

Must hang on— must be dependent on Aeeept— haae Partial 
knowledge — partial insight into the facts of the world Chiefly 
concern —principally have connection with Power . action — 
ability to act energetically In a cloud -shrouded with mystei i 
Opening heret -he clond or mystery being dispeised in one place 
Closing there— the cloud or mysteiy becoming more and more 
dense in othei places Films— layers Glimpses— tempocari 
visions Stable —permanent Substantial -solid , real Perceiv- 
ing — noticing Kindly— because by concealment it does us good 
Untempered— not subdued Scorched - burned Inflnite— \ery 
great Clearness -plainness Wearied -tired us 

Para 24 Calls to mind —thinks of Venture to term daio 
to call Bright side —the noble aspect That manhood —the 
glorious picture it gives us of manhood (exemplified in the life of 
Christ) Patience -power of endurance Plty—feoling of merev 
Human frailty —humiu weakness , the tendency of human nature 
to do wrong Extremity— extreme limit Self-sacriflee — self- 

devotion , self-rennnciatioii Ethical —moral Purity — nobility 

Apostles -the personal followers of Tesus Ohrist-the early fathers 
of the Christian oluuch Have pictured —have painted, have 
given a iivid description of Armies -large numbers, hosts 
Martyrs -people who hive suffered death for the sake of their 
religion Placed— reposed Unshakable faith— firm, resolnte 

‘ybelief Obscure— unknown John Knox— the foundei of the 
Scotch Kirk His doctrines lesemble those of Calvin and are of a 

,r* 
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Presbyterian mould Derived courage— been inspired to be bold 
enough Rebuke— speak openly against , openly blame Popes 

and Kings- heads of the state and of the Homan Catholic Chnroh 
Underrate -undervalue Importance- value Factor— a most 

powerful force In history— in the history of the human rice 
Para 25 St Mark-one of the apostles of Jesus Christ Scribe 
—a writer- a professional writer Greatest— most important 

Asked him— te, to express His opinion Commandment — ruU 
revealed bj' God to Moses to regulate human conduct Tliov are 10 
in number The first — the most impoi taut Hear — listen and know 
Israel —Israelite , Jew Is it— is similai to it, is also to the 
same purpose As thyself — as much as yon love j ourself None 
Other— no other Is sacrifices is of more conseriuence th in 
offering up any number of sacrifices on the altei Discreetly — 
sensibly Thou God— i on are verj-^ near to attaining Heaven 

SUMMARY 

Human existence is girt lound with mjsterj, hence the necessity 
foi faith Doubt is the very foundation of philosophy, and whilst 
haamg faith we must not go the length of believing evoiy thin,' on 
trust Scieuce and faith aie not necessarily anthithetical— theie is 
more faith in science, than science in faith We are not lerinired 
to have faith m the dogmas of creeds, but in the great conceptions 
of religion It is the proper duty of a State Church to laj befoie 
the people lofty ideals and the conception of a good life 
MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Summarise briefly the author’s views on " faith " What al- 
lowance does he make for ‘ doubt ’ ind what in his view should our 
faith be anchored on 

2 What do you understand by an '* Agnostic ” 

S What do you understand by “ an Established Chui ch ” 

4 Explam in simple English 

(n) We acknowledge heaven (Para 3) 

(b) Perplext in creeds (Para 10) 

(c) True faith wonders (Para 26) 

(d) Our little systems they (Para 21) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOPE. 

Para 1 Heard expressed—heard people speaking with 
surprise , heard people apeak as if they were surprised Classed 
as — described or regarded as , considered to be , placed in the 
category of A virtue— a good oi desirable quality , a good The 
use of ' virtue ’ lu this sense has come down to us from the ancient 
Greek philosophers, ospeoially Plato and Aristotle Obviously — 
clearly 

Para 2 Certain wrong— most decidedly wrong To despair 
—to be despondent, to be hopeless If — le, if it be conceded or 
granted Is wrong— is not desirable Is right— is a desirable 
frame of mind or quality of disposition Endurance— patient per- 
sistence Tenacity of purpose —the quality of sticking to one's 
object Imply hope —have hopefulness of success at their bottom 
We would not bo tenacious of our purposes if we h id not the hope 
of ultimate success Much better -safer sounder Test of cha- 
racter-means of determining the quality of one’s character Single 
aot— one act Heroism— exceptional braveiy Devotedi-attached 
to her husband Suffering —who endures hardship because of her 
attuchment to her hiisbiud and offspiring 

Para 3 Lay -take Do not heart— do not be easily baf- 
fled and grow melancholy on that account Beaten — defeated 
Dlseouraged — dishearteued The least —the smallest Disparage- 
ment — reason for being disneartened, discouraged or looked down 
upon By event— by tbo happening , by the stress of oiicum- 
stances Main force— sheer superiority of strength Does worse 
— cause a man to appeal small in the ej es of others Turn tail — 
turn round and show lour back Without blows — without fighting , 
without offeiing an\ opposition or resistance Give up the day — 
iield the point Surrender— give in without resisting , snbmit 
without opposition Assault— attack That’s fortune -is not 
the result or outcome of one s bud luck [Note —these lines are 
taken from Butler s Htidibias, a burlesque poem written in the 17th 
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century Butler was a comic poet of the metaphysical school liis 
Hudtbras is the Don Quixote of English Put itamsin ] 

Para 4 Chapaeteristleally — which was always distinctive 
of him Humorous— witty Common-sense —power of accurate 
perception and precise statement Shivering — trembling Scramb 
through— struggle through As ean— in the best way we can 
Curious -a circumstance worth nothing Seldom dangers— 
seldom fear dangers that really exist Much more —to a greater 
degree — Affected- worked upon , moved , influenced Are imagin- 
ary -are non-existent Absurdly— ridiculously 

Para 6 Never to— do not vield j ourself up to , do notgi\e 
yourself up to False shame —a feeling of shame wheu there is im 
occasion or reason loi it Die — they feai they will die Deaths — 
actual death, cowards are alnavs afraid that they are going to be 
killed, and the misery they therefore endure is as bad as d 3 nng 
Valiant— brave-hearted Never death— never, even in imagina 
tion experience the pangs of death But once— except when they 
actually die 

Para 6 Don Quixote— the name of a sntiiical romance by 
by Oervanles, the Spanish writer, burlesquing the doings of the 
knights of chivalry Don Quixote was the name of the hero of that 
romance Hanging— being suspended Over - above Terrible 
abyss— most dreadful and dangerous precipice or chasm Marltor 
— an Asturian chambermaid at the Orescent Moon tavern, to 
which Don Quixote was taken by his squire after their drubbing 
by the goat-herds The crazy knight insisted that the tavern was 
a castle, and that Maritorneo “ the lord’s daughter ’’was in lose 
with him 

Para 7 Frightened— terrified Mistrust and timorous -- 
the names of two characters in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress Their 
names disclose their lespective characters The Pilgrim’s Progress 
-an allegorical wilting by Bunvan The book represents Ohristian, 
burdened with his load of sin making his way by sheer dint of resolu- 
tion and faith, to the kingdom of Heaven thiough the many diflicul- 
ties that beset Ins path Christian -the pilgrim 
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Para 8 Peter— the aaraeofoneof Christ’s disciples Boldly 
- bravolj Faced— met Pharisees— a sect who resolntely oppos- 
ed Christ Could not stand— could not endure Jeers— ridicule 
and moching Chief Priest—tlie head priest of the Jews , wlieii 
Christ was arrested, Peter and several other of His disciples were 
with Him All ran away except Peter who accompanied him to the 
Hall of the Chief Priest It was early lu the morning and it being 
winter tune, the people were seated round a fire Some maid- 
servants asked Peter mockingly whether he had not been with 
Christ, and Peter then denied his master 

Para 9 In battle- during an engagement with the enemy 
Taken to flight — mn away in a disordeily fashion Panic -general 
and sudden seizuie of feai Without a cause— without there being 
any reason foi it In daylight— in the broad light of dav when 
things can be distinctly and clearly seen — i c , even in connection 
with matters which we know \erv well Without foundation — 
withont a b isis , gioundless 

Stanza 1 Trouble -anxiety Would bubble- would b«‘ 
seen to be groundless Lethe— the name of a river that flowed 
through hell it was the rivei of oblivion Depart— vanish Into 
depart— he quite forgotten Rehearse it -continually think of it 
Tenderly— with a feeling of gi eat affection for it , most carefully 
and gently Nurse it- keep it in our bosoms Permanent- lasting 

Stanzas Vanish - disappear Not unwilling— note the double 
uegntiie -hence the meaning IS willing, ready So wings— to pro- 
vide the sorrow with wings to enable it to fly away The soirow 
does nob wish to inflict itself upon us for any length of time, but we 
will not facilitate its departure, bub nurse it To intruding — 
therefore the son ow intruding or forcing itself amongst our happi- 
ness Brooding— keeping the mind dwelling continiiallv for a long 
time on the soiiow Hatches out — piodiices , gives birth to - like 
a chicken produces young ones from eggs Horrible— dreadful to 
contemplate 

Para 10 The discontented man— the man who is dissatisrfled 
with his lot Ask— sc himself With change— with what other 
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man he would like to evohange places To take — to have All In 
all— the totality of his conditions foi the totality of the conditions 
of some one else 

Para 11 Coleridge— a distinguished poet of the Lake school, 
and contemporary of Wordsworth He is hest known as the autlior 
of ' The Ancient Mai inei ’ Sir Humphy Davy— a distinguished 
scientist Changes— vicissitudes of fortune Humiliations— lepeat- 
ed acts of personal degradation and disgrace Sense Of the eternal — 
faith in God Abides in me— stays or lemaining with me Preserves 
— keeps , maintains Unsubdued — unshaken, unconquered, and un- 
affected by these changes and humiliations Cheerful faith— cheei- 
ful belief, my belief that cheers me All I endure — everj thing that 
I am constrained to put up with Is blessings— is for some good 
purpose Of Pope— 

“All partial evil, universal good” 

And Browning {Pipa Passes)— 

“ God's in His Heaven, all’s right with the world " 

Para 12 Never hope— we should never grow despondent, 
we should ne\ei despair Old proverb— old adage, old saying 
If it breas— men would die undei the weight of despondency 
if the human heart were not sustained by hope Of the say- 
ing “ those who ha\e nothing else, have hope” Retrieved -put 
right, repaired Except despair— if you once give yourself up 
to despair, you will never be able to get out of that melancholy 
state or condition Faint-hearted — easily depressed by adverse 
circumstances , easilj yielding to fear, timorous Siraeh - a Jewish 
patriarch He was the author of one of the Seven Books of Jewish 
Traditions called ‘ Apocrypha which have not been included in the 
Old Testament because their authenticity as inspired writings is 
not general!} admitted If gone — if a man becomes faint- 
hearted he loses everything To bear— to enduru hardships md 
misfortunes cheerfully Is fate-is to get the better of our 
lot , is to show that we are supeiior to our fate 

Para 18 It said — it has been wisely remarked Will make 

nothing— because he will be of a timorous disposition and so averse 
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to venturing on anything new We twice — we ought to trj and 
avoid making the Kame mistake twice over Let Lessons — vour 
mistakes ought to teach you something , vou should learn from the 
mistakes you make Stepping-stones—landing places from which 
to tn ike a fresh start forward Cf Tenvijson — 

“ I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear h up m divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things 

— In Memoi lam 

Para 14 Used to say - expressed it as his opinion Cheerful 
disposition —a nature that would take a cheerful bright and roseate 
view of things An year— property yielding him an income of 
£ 10,000 cintiuallj 

Para 16 For action -for the purpose of acting Present— 
Hc time All Important— most important It Is wiser— it is more 
prudent Miseries -sorrows Sacriflclng—subordinating That 
are to come -that are befote us in the future Satisfaction — 
pleasure Of the moment— of the time being of the present time 
Doubtful— of doubtfnl truth , whose troth is not bevond doubt 
Asserts -declares In the hand— in one’s possession , witbin ones 
power Is worth -is equivalent in value to In the bush -vet 
imcaught The chances are— there is a possibility Contrary- 
other hands This is whv the author calls the pioverb a doubtful 
one, because it is not true of all ciroiunstances, whilst a proverb 
ought to be Whose memory— who have a happy life in the 
past to look back upon Their heaven —and their aim in the 
future 13 to live a good life in order to attain the kingdom of heaven 
— who look forward bo the happiness of heaven in their future life 
The author here explains his earlier statement that it is “ wiser to 
live in the past and the future ” 

Para 16 We wrong —we oould not go far wrong Lived 
in the future— lived such a life as would ensure oui everlasting 
happiness in the future Forsake -give up The perishable 
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— that whiob is fleeting and liable to desti notion Ca.n never nsso- 
■elate— can nevei be reconciled The eternal -the everlasting 
Spirit of God 

Para 17 Almost about to say - almost go the length of say- 
ing Be manly —be fearless and gallant. Will— lesolafcion , cour- 
age Soul -spirit To dare— to venture on new undertakings 
Doubts — fears, iiidecisiveness Are traitors — betiay us Lose — 
fail to obtain To attempt -to dare, to venture 

Para 18 Is virtue— is not only a “good” Even— it is so 
much as Very essence— indispensable qual it j Gentle— soft and 
veflned m manners As as - and also 

Para 19 Reckless - carelesiness about running into dangei , 
-X blind disregard of danger Does in -is not exemplified bj 
Courting -lolnntnnlv innning into, voluntarily seeking Faneing 
it— meeting it when it is upon ns There in — it is not being 
oourageou>> or brave to Running risk -unnecessarily running 
the risk of getting into tiouble When comes — when danger 

does actually overtake yon Cowardice it— bebaaing in a 

cowardly manner increases the danger von find i ourself in Cooly 
—calmly True path— sure road , light road Is killed -is i 
sme way of getting killed Especially for— particularly in the 
case of Achilles— King of the Myrmidons and hero of the allied 
Greek armv m the siege of Troi His mothei Thetis dipped him in 
the river St^ v when an infant to make him invulnerable but she held 
him by his heel as she did so In consequence of his heel nob having 
been washed by the water of the river, it remained vulnerable 

Para 20 Very terrible- \ery dreadful , seem very frightful 
Gbscurlty— mystery , inabiliti to grasp it thoroughly or completely 
Know— are aware of The danger - the degree of the daugei 
Accustom -habituate Apprehensive -fear Vanishes— disap- 
pears Frightened by -teinfled bj Peathers-beoause it did 
not know what it was , it was not familiai with the sight Fell 
Of- wascaptuied orcanght by Troops— army Raising—kicking 
up Took them— mistook them Fell Into — ran into Ambush — 
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a lyiug m wait aiul concealed for the purpose ot taking the enemy 
hi surprise * 

Para 21 Keep— lemtun Cool and courageous- calm and 
brave Nettle —a kind of stinging plant Danger -where there is 
danger, because it stings Pluck— break Contentment - satisfac- 
tion Skirt —mantle , covering — lit a garment worn to cover the 
lower part of the body from the waist downwards 

Para 22 Do much -do not expect to be lu\oiiied bj foi- 
tune too much , do not expect to get what you know to be unreason- 
able To little - to know how to be satisfied and contented witli 
what jou get And much - and derive as much enjoyment ns 
voii can from what vou get , and to enjov what voii get thoroughly 
Secret success— way m which to be successful in lift 

Para 23 Do quickly — md do not expect that you will get 
what you have to get all at once Everything wait— people 
wlio have patience got what they w'ant in time The darkest 
shadows, &c - this expression has occurred before in the text and 
has been fully explained —the student is therefore referred to the 
earlier portion of these notes Do will — no matter what pre- 
cautions we take, no matter what preventibi-ve measures we take 
Sorrows come -lutlns life some sorrow is inevitable It Is for 
US -it IS our duti , wo ought to Bear— endure Bravely — with 
courage and cheerfulness 

Para 24 Call up -sc in vonr memory , recollect Darkest 
moments -saddest periods of your life. Brightest— the happiest 
times of jour life Sublime— grand, splendid , noble To strong 
— to endure suffering and be brave and cheerful all through it 
Consolation— comfort , solace Come may— no matter what 

amount of suffering and sorrow may be visited on yon Time 
day-time will not cease her flight and your sorrow or suffering will 
have an end Badly - very If strong— if your heart remains honest 
and sinceie and your affections are genuine and strong The mist, 
weeping rain— sorrow and snfforuig Changed by love— trans- 
formed by the strength of your love Sunshine— happiness Fol- 
loweth —comes After summer-^ the dismal and cold and wearv 
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wintei season is succeeded by the warm, genial and cheering summer- 
time After returneth —the darkness of night is succeeded by the 
light of the daytime Great tempest— violent storm Dark- 
gloomy Path— load through life Soothe— lessen , weai away the 
rougher aspects of , mitigate Heaviness night— vour heart 
may be heavy with sorrow for a tune Joy— happiness In 
morning— not literallj, but after a brief period of time Be Still— 
becalm Cease repining— do not grieve and sorrow any more 
Behind -at the back of , temporarily veiled from our view Clouds 
--the SOI row that has been visited on us Sun -happiness Thy fate 
all— everyone in this world has to experience some sorrow , the 
sorrow that you aie expeiiencmg everyone in this world has to 
experience Into each fall— the happiness of everyone's life in 

this world IS destined to be marred by some sorrow Dark and 
dreary —gloomy and dismal 

Para 25 If happens -if any change takes place in the 
terror of your life At flrst—in the beginning Seems misfor- 
tune -has the appearance of a visitation of sorrow , seems to par- 
take of the nature of a calamity Make sure — make yourself certain 
That so — that it is indeed or in fact a calamity Appearance — 

the external look or aspect of anything Deceptive —misleading 
We world— the world in which we live is not of a kind , the 
character or nature of the world in which we live Discouraged — 
disheartened Trifles— trivial inconveniences Friends in dis- 
guise -circumstances sent for our advantage, but we do not at once 
recognise them as friends because of the garb in which they come 
Turned advantage — made use of the circumstance that one 
eye of his was blind The circumstance of having one eye blind 
IS certamly a disadvantage, but to Nelson it was a friend in as much 
as it enable him to do something that gained him lenown When 
retreat -Nelson at the battle of St Vincent 1797 pleaded his 
blind eye for not seeing the signal given by his superior officer to 
retire Charming— fascinating For cared— whose lives we, 

should not have desired much Whose death - the manner of whosej 
death , the manner in which they died Owe their immortality— 
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aie indebted for their everlasting fame To scaffold— to the 

fact of their having died the death of martyrs If suffer— if 
we have to endure suffering For fault - because of our own 
folh General good —the good of society Sit— sit still Wail- 
cry over Cheerly— cheerfully Seek— tij to find out How 
harms— how to remove oi set right the evils that have been visited 
on him 

Para 26 To the full -to the utmost degree Innumerable- 
many Blessings— ]oys Unmixed evils - absolute evils, alto- 
gether evil Cf Shakeapem r 

“ There is a soul of goodness m things evil "—Henry V 
Would be the better -would be at all better off Constant — 
unbroken Unvaried -not diversifled by some failure Enervate — 
to deprive of nerve Overcome— get ovei Resist— have the 

strength to fight against Raises- makes loftier 

Para 27 Face eternity— having an enternailife staring 
us in the face i e , looking directly at ns The great thing- the 
thing most important and noble for ns to do Grandly - with dignity 
and grace Towards it —in its direction to meet it 

Para 28 Thoroughly enjoy -enjoy to the utmost extent 
Soft air — the balmy atmosphere Owes — is indebted for Grandeur 
—majestic grandness Of winter -of the winter season — this re- 
mark applies to the winter season of northern latitudes [Note- tlie 
prevalence of onlv one kind of weather and climate would cause that 
kind to grow insipid It is the alternation of different kinds of 
weather and atmospheric conditions that makes every kind in turn 
enjoyable A life in which no sorrow entered would become mono- 
tonous-sorrow provides a change and makes the happiness in it all 
the more enjoyable by the contrast 

Para 29 Noble ode -poem wntten in a lofty strain An ode 
IS a short lyric poem of a lofty cast Does wind— truthfully 
'describes the north vviud The North-East wind generally blows 
in the winter season bringing a fall of snow with it It is particu- 
larly cold, violent and cutting 
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Stanza 1 Luscious— balmj Breathe sighs— blow softly, 
making a gentle noise among the leaves of the tiees lesembhng 
the sound made bv the sighing of lovers Gallants— lovers , men 
in love , men who ire paying court to the women the\ love Bask 
eyes— warm their hearts in the looks of love proceeding 
from the eyes of their ladv loves What does he— what else does 
the south wind do But— evcept Soften— make effeminate Heart 
pen— both heart and pen , both one’s feelings and Ins writings t e , 
poetical writings -love poems Hard- se\ ere Gray weather - 
the gloomy giay looking weather of the winter season Breeds 
produces Hard— hardv, lobnst , stiong 

Stanza 2 Black— gloomr and dismal North-Easter— wind 
blowing from the noitli-east Through hurled— blowing with 
1 lolence duriug the snow-storm Drives —carries along Hearts of 
oak—Bnglish vessels manned b> strong and brave English seamen 
Before the intioduotioo of steamships winch are now built of iron, 
sailing vessels used to be built of the wood of the oak-tree Sea- 
ward -out to sea Round the world -to everj quarter of the 
globe Come— blow Stir— rouse Viking's blood-the Norse 
blood that is lu our veins (see note on ** our Scandinavian aucestors 
in pars 43, Oh XHI of the text) Bracing- gmng tone and 
vigour to Brain and slnue -intellect and muscle 

Para 80 Are a moral North-Easter — serve the purpose of 
tHeNoith-Eist wind to our moral nature Strengthen and brace US 
-give tone and vigour to our li\es Gands -showy finery Trap- 
pings— decorations Renown -fame Compliment and crown- 
reward and praise Still -\et Triumph -victory Heroic will 
—strong will power 


Para 81 What been -what kind of fame oi renown do you 
think Hercules would have gamed Bestial -bensb-hke . savage 
Whom OUt-to drive oat and destroy whom Hercules’ strength 

Herenr^r reference here to the 'Twelve Labours of 

Hercules (see my notes on a Book of Golden Deeds) What doing 
-what employment would there have been for him Nothing of 

the klnd-no monsters of the kind named above It plain -is 
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it not quite evident He Hercules —Hercules derived his re- 

nown from the fact of his having peiformed certain feats which others 
could not perform Dreaming away— passing idly away In 
ease — m such an idle and luvurious manner Endurance -fortitude 
Occasions— opportunities Roused— called forth Ins virtues 

Escercised him— kept him pinctised 

Para 82 Socrates was condemned— Socrates condemned to 
death by the Athenians for corrupting the morals of the Athenian 
youth Lamented -wept , grieved Suffer so un 3 UStly— that he 
should he punished though he was innocent Would you then— do 
you then desire The philosopher -i c , Socrates Had me guilty— 
that I slionld really have been guilty 

Para 33 Is praiseworthy— is a most laudable thing For 
God— to do Ills duty towards God oonsoientionsl3 Endure grief— 
put up with sorrow , bear sorrow Suffering wrongfully— endur- 
ing snffering unjustly What glory Is it— it is a matter of great 
glory Buffeted -reprimanded , beaten Shall take it— shall 
endure it, shall be ir It Ye do well -yon do something good and 
noble And It —and you have to endure suffering for having 

acted This G 3 i— Hus IS praiseworthy in God’s eyes 

SUMMARY 

Hope, though some seem to be surprised at it should be classed as 
one of the virtues , we should not despair, and hope is a virtue be- 
cause endurance and tenacity which imply hope, are desirable 

(a) We should not lay things too mnoh to heart , 

(b) We should not give waj to false hope , 

(c) SfjQ should not be discontented, nor ever give up hope 

(d) We should live m the past and the fnture 

(e) We should keep cool and oonrageons 

(f) We should not expect too mncb 

(p) We should endure suffering cheerfully and manfully, suffering 
15 not an unmixed evil, it strengthens and braces us 

lt.18 hope that will enable ns to do the above 

U— 10 
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MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Enumerate some of tlie rules Hid down by the author for the 
guidance of our lives and show how hope will assist one m following 
them 

2 Explain in simple English — 

(a) There's many a . things (Paia 9) 

(h) Be still sad heart « . . .dreary (Pari 24) 

(c) Let the luscious God (Para 29) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

CHARITY. 

Para 1 We should us— we ought to treat others as we 

expect them to treat 118 Think of Others— regard others Kindly 
-charitably Wish them —desire them Make no allowances— 
grant no concessions To do SO— to make allowances Charitable 
eonstruetlon— 1 sympathetic view More likely— more possible 
Para 2 Think— are of opinion To get through— to sur- 
mount Is said— IS reported Vinegar— the soured liquid of 

grapes 

Para 8 Others— other persons Ready— prepared To 
sacrifices -to make many concessions Neglect— disregard Little 
acts— small duties Affection— love Add so much to— increase 
to so great a degree Brightness— cheerfulness Good— charit- 
able , sympathetic Lost —unfruitful of effects or results 

Para 4 Reason— cause To complain— to be dissatisfied and 
to express our dissatisfaction Offence— transgression Seldom— 
in such a few number of cases Serious— grave Resent injuries 
— to express dissatisfaction at wrongs done to us Revenge— the 
spirit of retaliation Harm— injury The Injury— the evil In- 
tended-wished At the same time — simultanLously Greater 
harm— a greater wrong or injuiy Shall perish— shall die An- 
grily— when she 18 m an angry frame of mind 

Para 5 We are told— so our information goes Scents — 

has the scent of But — except Carrion — dead and decayed.ipeat 
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xnd flesh Is said— is also reported , so the account about it goes 
Leaves— goes away from 

Para 6 So also -m a similar wa^ Go world— pass or 
spend their life Looking fop--trying to find out Faults— defects 
Far— very much Admire— to express praise for Carping— find- 
ing fault Really true— actual Criticism— the passing of remarks 
on the writings or works of another either in appreciation or depre- 
ciation of those works Skeleton in the cupboard— some un- 
desirable thing to be hidden Bones - the material structure 
Make —constitute But truth -but does it express the entire 
idea completely Very interesting— very amusing To scenes 
— to know what is going on behind our backs Best -most advan- 
tageous For play— for witnessing what is actually taking place 
on the stage— hence what is really being enacted in this world To 
for— trv to find What for— what you seek or desire to 
find out 

Para 7 Always be patient— never be m a huriy Factious 
—troublesome It ten- it is most generally , it is in the mB 3 or- 
ityof cases Grown-up— matured In this respect- when con- 
sidered 111 this connection Circumstances— facts Who are 
cross— who are evil-tempered , who are annoyed Too many— 
more than is requisite 

Para 8 If we know —if we are aware of the facts How 
become— how sympathetic towards him is our attitude Nothing 
is grudged —we deny him nothing Can of— can be conceived 

Spared— saved Annoyance or irritation— trouble or disturbance 
Then— only when they are ill 

Para 9 Anxious cares— the anxieties which are a source of 
discomfort and worry Weight Of sorrow— the burden of grief 
Secret— concealed , unknown Make allowances -do not be too 
hard Make everybody— be as kind and charitable to every- 
thing and everyone as yon possibly can be 

^ Para 10 De bonum—speak nothing but good of those 
who are dead Good maxim —excellent saying Confine- restrict , 
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limit its application Told ofsaid— about IlUnatUFed— mal- 
icious Unfavourable— depreeiative Commerts — remarks How 

dead— it would be most charitable ou our part if wo spoke ot 
the persons that were living in the same terms as we speak of those 
who are dead— “ Nil Nisi bomm ” 

Para 11 Condemn— blame , censure Hastily —without 
reason or cause If at all— if you do blame them at all Judge 
not— do not pass a judgment on others , do not judge of the quality 
of other people’s acts The heart -the intellectual and emo- 
tional feelings that sway or mo\e or influence him Thou see— 
you cannot understand or lealise Looks— seems Dim eyes-*- 

obscured eves , eyes that cannot be properly Stain— blot In 
light— in the pure light of heaien Scar- disflgurement , the relic 
ot a wound Brought from— obtained in Well-won— hard won 
Field — field of battle Faint- go off in a swoon Yield— give in 

Para 12. To disapproval— to state one’s disparagement , 

to express the fact that he does not agree with something done 
by another As a rule -in general , generally Impossible— not 
possible under the circumstances To charitable — to make any 

kind aud charitable comments regarding another It at all — to 
express no opinion whatsoever Message — communication An 

aequaintance—a person whom he knew Abusing him— speaking 
ill of him In absence— behind his back Welcome- most 

delighted Was there— was absent Would with— would 

preferably be censured If all— if we have to be found fault 

with at all To faces- directly Sensitive to— affected by To 

defend— to safeguard , to protect Seem amused -appear to be 
highly dehghted Ill-natured things— malicious remarks About 
others— concerning other people Depend upon it -rest assured. 
At the moment— for the timo being Sean— find out the quality 
or character of Still — let Guilter — softer and more refined 
Mute— silent Adjust it— properlr arrange it Compute— esti- 

mate 

Para 13 Put for— say something on behalf of. Truly 

Observes— most correctly remarks Hooks— to catch fish Snares 
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—contrivances lu which animals aic caught Now— becau<»e guns 
weie unknown in Seneca's dajs At war with— practically at en- 
mity with Apparently— ostensibly , visibly Necessity— require- 
ment Existence— life Expense— cost Since much— since 
we are to so great an extent indebted to them Avoid —resist , 
desist from Inflicting on them— causing to them SuiTering— 
pain Biend — unite, associate With sorrow- with the pain 
of Meanest —most insignificant That fee is— that is sentient 

Para 14 And so —and therefore If right— if you be 
inspired bj' right feeling Be to thee— be to you Mirror— le- 
llection Book doctrine— a book of holy writ 

Para 16 Now -at the present day Believe— entertain the 
idea Souls -some immortal element Probability— likelihood 
Majority— greater number Manhood— mankind , the human rnee 
Buddha— the earliest exponent of philosophic religion Wesley— 
a religious reformer of the XIX century, the founder of tlie school 
known as the Wesleyans Kingsley— a well-known chuichroan 
Have so— have maintained that animals have souls 

Para 16 Have etherlal- have something in them that 
partakes of the nature of heaien Of TToi dsiuoi t?i 
“ Etherial Minister, pilgrim of the sky ” 

— Thr Hhylaih 

Perfectly sure -absolutely positive Thought it—considered 
lb At least— in the very least Likewise— like him , as he was 
Incarnate —represented Mortal flesh— the body of a moital 
being Degradation —hiirailiabion Dignity— giandness Human 
nature -the nature of a human being Claiming kindred— laying 
claim to be of the same class as Beautiful— lovely Old-fa- 
shioned— thought moulded on the lines that existed in the past 

Para 17 But be— but whether the view stated above be 
collect 01 not Assured by— most decided by Treated— dealt 
with Consideration— legaid , kindness It crime— it is most 
wrong To .them— to cause them to suffer Unnecessary 
suffering— needless pain 
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Para 18 Wordsworth— see note nnte The portion — 
that which IS likely to be spinbHnlly of most service to him Little 
—small , trifling Unremembered— which ho does not lecollect 
Coleridge— see note ante Truly says— justly remarks Both- 
alike Both small— that are both insignificant and of conse- 
quence 

Para 19. Splendid— most excellent Passages— portions of 
his dramas None— not any Magnificent— excellent , grand Tells 
us— speaks of Quality —the attribute Mercy— leniency Is 
strained— IS not one which has anything to do with compulsion , is 
not a thing forced, constrained, but natural Droppeth— descends 
on to the earth Gentle— mild , kind The-v beneath - the earth 
under the sky Twice blest— donbh blest in its efficacy It 
takes— mercy benefits both the person that is merciful to another 
and the person who is the object of the meicifnl act 'TiS mighti- 
est -it shows itself in its noblest foim in the hands of those who 
have greatest power Becomes- adorns , beautifies The 
monarch— the crowned and sceptred king Better— more effec- 
tively His crown- his emblem of majesty Sceptre— si mbol of 
kingship Shows— symbolises Force -strength and majesty 

Temporal -worldlj , secular The majesty— the outwaid sign 

of dread and greatness -dread, because he is a king Wherein 
Kings— in which as a symbol of powei reside the dread and fear 
which the office of kingship inspires But sway— but mercy is 

something loftier than this power which is symbolized by the 
sceptre Enthroned— enshrined To -of Attribute— distinctive 

quality Show-appear Llkest— most like When justice — 
when, justice IS tempered by mercy Seasons -qualifies Oj Eamlet 
" As you may season it in the charge ” 

Para 20 Is too often— is very frequently Taken as -be- 
lieved to be the same as Synonymous -the same thing as Giving 
alms —the giving .away of things in chanty to beggars Cele- 
brated -well-known, famous Lines— hues of poetry Zeus— the 
Greek God of creation Alms— things given in aspiiitof chnrlt^ 
Sweet— most acceptible 
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Para 21 One forms— one kind , one species By no means— 
not in any way Chief— pruieipal or the most important Judi- 
ciously exercised— properlj made use of 

Para 22 Much more important— of far greater consequence 
To feel— to realise Woe— agony Hide- conceal Faults— wrongs 
mothers Cf Byton 

“ And what is more I cannot see 
Nor wrong no fault nor harm in thee ” 

—Elegy on Thyt sa 

That me —I am as kind and considerate to others as others 
are to me 

Para 28 Forget — have no recollection or memory of Injuries 
— wrongs done to you Never kindness — but under no circum- 
stance forget a good that is done vou b3' another person Sharper — 
more biting Serpent’s tooth— the sting of a snake Thankless- 
ungrateful 

Para 24 How are —the number of people are numerous 
This IS a rhetorical question and suggests its own answer— which is 
in the negative Who day— who are unworthy to behold day- 
light —hence who are ignorant Yet -all the same The meaning 
of this paragraph is that the world is filled with unworthy men, but 
this notwithstanding the world coutinnes to exist 

Para 26 Those themselves- chanty demands that we 
should forgive the fiults and transgressions of others and it we do not 
do so, we cannot expect that other people will forgive or overlook our 
faults and errors 

Para 26 Suppose -just consider Apprehension— fear Ap- 
proaching— nearing , coming Just— at the moment Naked 
disguise— in your real condition The earth— God To 

account— to gne a description of , account for Behaviour— cour 
duct Raise— call forth Dreadful— fearful Apprehensions- 

fears Reflection— thought Implacable— stubborn or constant 
m enmity Had . you— had given you any cause for offence 
Forgiving— pardoning Apprehensions— fears'' Authorised- 
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sanctioned Parable— m scriptural language the word means a not- 
able saying , a thing darkly or figuratively expressed Do you— 
treat or deal with yoiu From heart—sincerely Trespasses 
does something wrong , transpresses 

Para 27 The divine precept— the oidei or command of God 
To injuries— to forgive people wiio do us any wrong Alto> 
gether absent from— totally wanting or missing in Other 
morality —other systems of moral teaching , other bodies of moral 
precepts Is yet —is none the less , is all the same Especially — 
particular!} The again— the Bible which embodies the essence 

of Christian teaching recommends it repeatedly in the body of its 
writing Their trespa-sses—the wrongs they do 

Para 28 Nay -not so Forgiveness— the mere fact of for- 
giving Enough— sufficient We further— wo must make fur- 
ther or additional alloivances 

Para 29 I you -my advice to yonisthat&c Bless 
you— pronounce a blessing on them that abuse you Hate you - 
bear enmity towards you Despitefully— maliciously Dse you— 
deal with you , treat you Persecute you -trouble, annoy and vet 
you Maketh— causes On good- on both that which is evil 

and that which is good The unjust-tbe honest and the dis- 

honest alike 

Para SO St Paul— another of Christ’s disciples — Suffereth 
long -endures much from others Klnd-mcroiful— Envieth not— 
does not envy the condition or lot of another Vaunteth- boasts 
Is up-is not proud Behave, unseemly-condiicfc ifself m 
an unbecoming manner , behave in a rude way Provoked— 
angered Rejoieeth Iniquity-takes no delight m doing wrong 
Beareth -endures Believeth -has faith Hopeth all things - 
entertains a hope for the best 

Para 31 Charity faileth-The efficaej of chanty is neici 
lost, chanty always brings about good. Prophecies -anticipa- 
tions Fall-be untrue Vanish away- disappear Abideth- 
reraains behind Greatest-most affective , most consequential 
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SUMMARY 

TIte most important fact we should realise is that we should do 
to others as we wish to he done by We should never neglect those 
little acts of kindness and affection which add much to the bright- 
ness and happiness of life No offence is so serious as it seems We 
should always be patient If we have at all to condemn others we 
should not do so hastily If we cannot say something that is charit- 
able it IS better to say nothing at all We should be kind to animals 
The quality of meicy is nob strained, it falls ns the gentle dew from 
heaven Alms-giving is onlj' one form of chanty, we should forget 
injuries but nevei forget a kindness Mere forgiveness is not 
enough We should love our enemies 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Briefly state the qualities thatoiight to chai'aoterise chaiitr 

2 Explain in simple English — 


(a) Some persons think 

them 

(Para 

2) 

(h) Judge not 

yield 

(Para 

11) 

(c) The quality of merci 

justice 

(Para 

19) 

{( 1 ) Chariti 

all things 

(Para 

30) 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CHARACTER 

Para, 1 As world— so far as the mere question of worldlj 
success IS concerned Character— flxodness of principle Steadi- 
ness— legulniity Will man— will be of more sei vice or use to 
a man Base — place, make it dependent On consideration — 
on the meie giound of its leading to worldly success Importance 
—value , worth Mainly- chiefly Consideration— thought or 
idea Still true — although it is perfectly true To it— to 
act rightly though unconsciously, than to be consoious of the fact 
that you are acting rightly Follow course— act m preciseh 
the same manner Golden days —the doing of noble acts ensures 
happiness in life 
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Para 2 Worth— -value Measured— estimated Moral value 
— by the character ot 1 person Make mind — determine Never 

hesitating— nob to delay Got key— found the right solu- 
tion Sinner— one whose nature it is to eri, Of the saying — “to err 
IS human, to forgive is divine ” 

Para S In the long run -ultimately , finally Increase— 
augment the quantity of Neglecting or evading— passing bj ; 
overlooking , disrogai ding Characteristic —marked feature Wise 
man— sagacious man One-man Holds -with- does not con- 
verse with , has nothing to do with Unmanly— unworthy of a man 
Fears— things that act oi operate as objects of fear Where 
bids— whatever duty commands him to do He steers— he does 

that with perfect confidence or trust that he is doing right Faces 
— is ready or prepaied to meet Her call— the call of duty Trust- 
ing-reposing faith 111 Surmounts— overcomes 

Para 4 Necessary for— most requisite for But— only 
Needful— necessaiv Is needful— is not absolutely necessary 
Power— influence, authority Fame -reputation The one thing 
— the chief thing But alone — but only character Thoroughly 
—perfectly Cultivated— ti lined Can us -can save us m the 
true sense , can really save us Saved— ledeemed In this sense 
—in this manner, in this way Damned— condemned for e\er 
[Note -This quotation is from Blackie s “ Self-culture ”] 

Para 5 Character -the principles accoiding to winch you 
live Will it— will be formed after the fashion in which you care 
to form it All be— every one of us become Artists— men perfect 
or accomplished in the arts such as painting I am nature —I am 
made or intended for them by iiitiiie Show — display , disclose 
Qualities- characteristics Altogether -entirely In power— 
within your command Sincerity— honesty Gravity —seriousness 
Endurance of labour —power or ability to work hard Aversion 
luxury— dislike of ease Benevolence— generosity Super- 
fluity— that which is excessive Freedom trifling— absence of 

frivolity Magnanimity— largeness of heart Immediately— at 
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once Exhibit- show In of- which you cannot evcuso your- 
self for on the giound of &c Natural unfitness— inborn in- 
aptitude and inability , an inaptitude and inability which is due to 
natural disposition Voluntarily— of your own free will Below 
the mark —behind the standard Compelled — constrained Through 
— by leasoii of Defectively— imperfectly Furnished— supplied , 
piovided Murmur - continnallj complain To be mean— to be 
miserly , to be low-mmded Poor— miserable To display -to 
make a great show Restless -uneasy Comprehension— under- 
standing 

Para 6 Cause— reason To ashamed— to feel shame One 

good opinion — the good opinion of one person Greatest -utmost 
Your own — the opinion iihich yon entertain of i oiii self An 
conselenee— the consciousness of having done good , the cons- 
ciousness of having acted lightly Says -reinaiks Continual— 
piolonged Feast— festivit} 

Para 7 To for -to whom we owe Good advice— wise 
counsel Adopted— acted upon Clear— plain , easy to comprehend 
Concise — brief Summary - shoit statement , statement in a short 
form , enumeration Intention - desire To habitude -to get 
into the habit of Judged— was of opinion , ciine to the conclusion, 
concluded It well -it would be propei or light Distract— 
divert Attempting -endeavouring to do But .time— but on 
the othei hand to endeavoui to acquire and perfect myself in one 
virtue at a tune When that— and after I had perfected ray- 
self in one virtue Proceed to -go on to— proceed to perfect my- 
self by exercise and practice Temperance — modeiatiou Resolu- 
tion-determination Frugality— economy It imagine— it 
IS lery hard to comprehend Really— actually Have acted on- 
have acted according to This theory— this rule For follow 
— because if i on allow a single vice to remain with you, all the 
other vices will keep it company- you must get rid of them all 
at once 

Para 8 Astonished— surprised Upon body— on his giving 
alms to a poor person Bid him— direct him , advise him , counsel 
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him Go to— to go to— this is expressed in the direct form o{ 
nai ration Ale-house — liqnor shop A place where heer is sold 
Venture It -hazard it Gaming— gambling Foolish— sillj , trifl- 
ing , useless Toy— plaything— something that will be of no 
real use Why then &e — a rhetorical question suggesting it*, 
own answer which is in the negative You own —yon admit 
Laughed at— laughed to scorn, ridicnled To do— if von 

asked another person to do so 

Para 9 Look down— aspire to do noble and not base 
deeds Will— is bound to You cannot either look ‘ up ’ noi 
* down ’ —you must do one or the other Spirit— soul Dare— have 
the strength To soar— to about m lofty regions Destined- 
fated doomed Cf Dryden 

And doomed to death though fated not to die 

—Hill and Pantlici 

Grovel— lit, to lie prone or more with the body prostrate on 
the earth —hence, to take pleasure in low or base things Oh— 
n.n exclamation expiessiie of contempt of the person who will 
Ac Lightly say— remark unthinkingly Is name -is onlj 
avainwoid liainig no particular signiflcance— the meaning is- 
who will say that fame is nothing at all Sound— name Charm- 
attraction , fascination Brace - strengthen Warm— to make 
genial Mighty dead— the great people who have died in the past 
Will start— will get up with a bound Vow— make a solemn pro- 
mise before God Outspread— stretched out, ontatretched Like 
them— as they did To part -to live a noble life 

Para 10 Having regard to -contemplating m connection with 
Realities of existence -the actual facts of life Ordinary - 
common Forms -kinds Seem notice -seem to be ignoble and 
not worth taking any notice of Darwin -the author of the 
“ Origin of Species ’’ Have to -have not been in the least indebt- 
ed to Can give- have to confer Drawback— defect Ordinary 
ambition— the amliition that inspires ordiiiarv people , the most 
common kind of ambition It satisfied- it can never be 
satiated As mountain —as is the case ingoing up oi ascending 
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n mountain Reach— arrive at Summit— top We find— we 

see Conquerors -victors For instance -for example Were 
contented — were never satisfied, were always dissatisfied 
Victims— sufferers from Misplaced ambition— wtonglj dnected 
ambition Rest— have peace Is used to— is accustomed to To 
fotward— to always advance Findeth Stop— finds himself 

hindered in his forward advance. 

Para 11 Going too far— going too great a length To say — 
to hold , to maintain With the poet— with the poet who has 
written One life -one hour of a life of excitement , one single 
hour of a life characterised by excitement Is worth — is more than 
equivalent in value to An age— a whole epoch Without name— 
in which nothing memorable happens , which is not characterised 
or distinguished bj any stirring incident 

Para 12. Selfish ambition— an ambition that seeks only 
the advancement of one-self Will o* the wisp - also called Jack 
o lantern -an optical illusion seen by travellers in bogg-s or marshy 
places which gives them the idea of seeing a light at a distance which 
IS mistaken for a light in a village or other human dwelling but 
which recedes the further the closer one goes to it Glittering 
deception —a gilded cheat , a cheat that has a very attractive 
appearance ’TIs— ie, selfish ambition Glorious cheat— a most 
wonderful agency of deception Seeks— finds ont Chamber boy— 
the room in which the youth of parts resides Lifts— raises up 
In English houses the windows provided to a room are made in two 
parts— one upper and one lower, both capable of being raised and 
lowered Humble— lowly Comes in— enters the building and 
affects the youth Narrow —enclosing but a narrow space Expand — 
seem in the youth’s eyes to extend or be enlarged Spread away— 
widen so as to become Kingly palace— the residence of a king 
Lifts to the sky— rises up until it seems to reach [Note -This is 
all m imagination as the result of the “ entering ” of ambition] 
Unseen fingers— figure synecdoche— workmen who are unseen 
Work— paint Blazonry— decorations Its reward— the prize 
of ambition At best a name —the utmost a famous name When 
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— when one is so old that he cannot hear the praises pronounced 
hy others Gold— wealth Where dead -when by reason of 
old age we are unable to feel the pleasures which wealth enables our 
senses to proiide us with Wreaths —laurels Fame— great 
reputation Thrilled -moved Is numb -is paralysed All 
things but — everything except Close behind — soon aftei Comes 
death— death overtakes us Unavailing - of no use , of no con- 
sequence Stripped and naked— without any worldly possessions 
whatsoeiei , deprived of all our worldly possessions Rank— position 
lu the world. Marie de Medlels —Mane of the family of the Medicis 
— a distinguished Italian family, well-known as pations of arts and 
letters Regent of France— during the minority of her son Des- 
erted-abandoned. Receive her— allow her to enter Domini- 
ons -territories Cologne— in Germany where eau-de-cologne is 
made In misery -in a state or condition of wretchedness Per- 
secution — ill-treatmen t 

Para IS Are less -are to some extent, gieater or less 
Crowns thorns— something entailing heavy responsibilities 
More conscientious- more just Weigh on him— lie on him Not 
anxious -not to entertain a feeling of anxiety Error of judg- 
ment— mistake of thought Bring— entail on , cause to , occasion 
Misery— suffering 

Para 14 With progress— so long as there is some advance 
Life is interesting— life presents some interesting features 
Unendurable— unbearable , intolerable Fain— gladly Aspire 
—be filled with ambition Use— utilise Raise— lift. Brings— 
affords , provides 

Para 15 To grow — to increase in size , to advance , to make 
progress To still — to remain stationary in one place Cannot 
stand still— cannot remain stationary Go forward— go ahead, 
go forward In aspiring — when filled with ambition , when hoping or 
striving for something great and high Scrupulous- careful Means 
end— the end to which you aspire as well as the means by which you 
desire to attain it Apparent rise— seeming advancement Evil 
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mea^ns — improper means Is fall — is equivalent to a slipping 

down or the deterioi’ation of one’s position 

Para 16 Necessities— requirements Ambition— highest 

desire With step — with every advance forward Hazardous 
— dilllcult 

Para 17. It said— the report goes Does once— is not 

wiittenouce Duke of Wellington— the English general who led 
the British tioops to iiotory at the battle of Waterloo Was 
life —was what he most attended to throughout life 

Para 18 Excluding— keeping out Let be — let your 

ambition be Saint and sage— the holy and the wise man 

Para 19 Hence- later on, afterwards A Peer— a lord 

Peasant- poor rustic May it make— will it not make 

Para 20 Is ended— is finally , is ultimately Of con- 
sequence -of no avail whatsoever Is do -is what we should do 
Stanza 1 The understanding— the human intellect 
Cannot for— cannot be purchased for 


Gold- 


nothing 


then Price— value , 


Stanza 2. 

money 

Stanza 3 No their -say 

worth 

Para 21 First- greatest Happily— fortunately Best — 
most advsnUgeous Right-correot Policy-mode of procedure 
False — wrong Abomination- hateful Just correct , right 
Para 22. Chaucer— Daniel Chaucer a great English poet 

of the Elizabethan age. Highest— most important 

Para 28 To truth— to be untruthful Affords a testi- 
mony— supplies or provides a proof Despises— disregards , looks 
down upon 

Para 24 It is well— it is the right thing To it— to ad- 

mit that 3 on have done something wrong 

Para 25 Make the man— characterise a man Meant— in- 
tended Essential— most necessary Really great life— a life 
that 18 of any consequence Achieved — accomplished This 
all— have regard to this consideration oho\e all others To true 
act sincerelv Follow -result As day- as the natural 
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pheaomenon of the mglit following the daj Be man— actdi8> 
honourably and insincerely towards another This quotation is 
from Polonius ' speech in ‘ Hamlet ’ 

Para 26 Contradletopy— opposed in meaiung , having an 
opposite meaning They may seem— they may happen to be 
Manly— brave Do pplde— do not be ptond of the circumstance 
Qoeth before destruction -precedes rum 

Para 27 Associate— combine , unite Passion— desire so 
keen and intense that it leads to action Patience— the qiialitv 
of waiting Requires— necessitates Sign— indication With age 
— with the lapse of time 

Para 28 If to — if you permit or allow vourself to lose 
your temper Instal — enshrine Monster— some most undesirable 
thing Will you— will deprive you Fill envy— make you 
of a most envious disposition 


Para 29 If authority- if you hold a position of authority 
or command Scrupulous -honest Her fly— hurry away to do 
her behests Law Of love —love which teaches one to do things 
rightly and with a good grace Addeth feet -makes them do 
things sooner and quicker than they would otherwise do But for 
—only for 


Para 80 Power responsibility -those people who are 
entrusted with powei have corresponding responsibilities In any 
case— however it maj be Would do -wish or care to do 

Ought to— should The happiness- -the onlv wav m which to 
become happy t e , lead a happy life 

Para 81 If duties— if you are uncertain as to which of 
two duties you ought to peiform first of all Take nearest— 
do tliat first which is closest to hand Worthy— good For 
heathen in order to do good to some stranger Should home 

should he first shown for those people who are members of your 
family 


Para 

We 


82 Makes for — has a tendencv in the direction of. 
ourselves —we can easily malce ourselves certain So 
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arranged— so onlcrecl Goodness— Tirtuc Brings— is atteuded 
or accompanied by To suffer— to do wrong and not to snfCer 
any consequences for so doing Involve— mean , bring about In- 
terference —obstruction , liinderancc 

Para 83 Forgiveness punished -when it is said tliat we 
shall be pardoned for sins committed by us if we lepent, it is not 
intended to be understood that we shall not bo punished at all for 
those transgressions Would misfortune— would be a most un- 
fortunate occurrence so far as we were concerned Than evil — 
than to do wrong and get on for so doing The past— the re- 
oollection of having done wrong in the past Will future-will 
ve\ you in time to come Have injured— have done wrong to 
They head -they will make their forgiveness of jonr injuiy felt 
most keenly by joii Generosity —kindness of heart Seem— ap- 
pear Blacker — more grave or serious 

Para 84 Conduct— the manner in which yon behave yourself, 
the quality of your acts In run— ultimately Depend it— 

follow from it External circumstances -outward circumstances 
Little Importance -small consequence Watch day— daily in- 
trospection of yoiu own conduct is absolutely necessary Habit 
nature —what you accustom yourself to do that becomes natural 
to ion Sow habit— by doing an act repeatedly it becomes 

habitual Grow— gradually become We Worse— every one 

either improves or deterioiates a little in character every day It 
is well —it would be a piece of wise procedure At night — when 
the day is ovci 

Para 85 Classes -groups Divides Itself— is divisible into 
Benefactors and malefactors— those who do good and those who 
do harm Turn— coniert Slake pain — make it painful to 
yourself to remember what lias occurred in tlie past Can mind 
—can harbour or entertain One anyone— make by another 

man’s life liappy for one single hoar by yom act 

Para 86 It thing — it would be to every one’s advantage 

Shut up —go to some place of isolation Peace and meditation 

U~17 
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— tranquil and cool thought It time = wo cannot say that we 
have not the time to do so Sir R Peel - Sir Robert Peel, was 
Prime Minister of England in the reign of George III He intro- 
duced the metropolitan police in London and made corn cheap Sit 
as long— hold its sittings for such a long time 

Para 37 Think on— entertain no thought of anything but 
what IS Will evil— will not do anything that is wrong Death 
and judgment— the houi of death and the judgment that awaits 
one after death Who think —he who thinks frequently on 
these matters Needs do well— necessarily prosper Great— very 
considerable Keep— observe Length of days— longlife Peace 
— tianquillicy , freedom from mental worry and \e\ation, and 
tiouble of every sort 

Para 88 Do off— do not put oil doing the light thing 
Do excuse- do not excuse yourself from doing what is proper 
on the ground that you are young Marguerite de Valois— Mai- 
guerite of the House of Valois, the ruling dynasty in Prance in the 
seventh century Tlie Valois dy nasty was succeeded by the Bour- 
bons When bones— when we have not the imperfections of 
human nature , when we haa e cast off the imperfections of the 
human body , when we are no longer troubled oi worried by tlio 
limitations of our carnal nature 

Para 39 Thy Creator— the agency that made you In 
youth-when you are young To ought-if we wish to die m 
such a manner as to inheiit the kingdom of heaven w’e must livo 
good and virtuous lives To terrors — the man who lives a vii- 

tuous life IS not afraid of death His last illness-the illness that 
terminated in his death Occupied- engaged As death—just 
as sleep may be likened to death 

Para 40 Socrates — a Greek philosopher who was nccused of 
corrupting the morals of the Athenian youth Was before -ap- 
peared before His accusers-tbose who charged him with corrupt- 
ing the morals of the Athenian youths Cicero -a great Roman 
oiator and lawver As — after the style or fashion Condemned — 
destined Ascending into -going up to 
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Para 41 What gain— what ad\antage will you derive 
Generously— with an open heart You of it— you will he laud- 
ed for doing that act The gain— the doing of the act w in it- 
self sufficient return foi the woik done Hope of the promises — 
hope of getting any return Testimonies -evidence 

Para 42 Virtue reward- the man who is virtuous gets 
his own recompense in the consequences which attend his viituous 
acts To indeed- foi some people as a matter of fact Super- 
natural— sent fiom above Inducements— incitements To ab- 
stain from -not to commit Spinoza— a well-known French philoso- 
pher I see sticks— I can see quite clearly what this man’s 
particular weakness is Who lusts— who is bent oi determined 
or pursuing and giatifyiug his own desires Restrained -kept back 
from so doing Like a slave— as a man constrained or compelled 
to do so— not from his own free will Bondage— slavery Ironi- 
cal picture —a picture that represents the thing in an opposite 
light 

Para. 48 We perfect— we aie all conscious that we can- 

not attain to a stage of perfection Should at— should strive 
to attain to Perfection— a state in which there would be no 
blemish Implanted In us— have within ns Sure— that which 
cannot do mother wrong Guide- something to counsel us 

Follow conscience— act accoidmg to the dictates of conscience 
We wrong— we cannot be guilt}’’ of i very great fiansgression 
[Bishop Butler, a writer who is a ery frequently quoted by this 
author holds that we should indulge all our passions and desires m 
accordance with the dictates of out conscience — i c , in snboidina- 
tion to conscience, t c , the “ still small voice w ithiii us ”■) Every 
life— it IS open to eieryone, if he only so desiies it to lead 
a life that will be noble and good 

Para 44 Always then— m eiery case tbeiefoie , at all times 
tUeiefore Place yourself— hold before your eyes The 
ideal— the noblest exemplar that you can conceive Unless man 
— if a man cannot conceive a most noble ideal he is not worthy of 
being investigated with the dignity of humamt} 
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Papa 45 Thus only— onlj bv tlus means Eventually— ul- 
txmatelv As Brutus— as Shakespeare lu Jus play of Jiilins 
Otesnr makes his oharactei Marie Anthony say of his charaeier 
Brutus His life man— this evtmet occurs m para 22, 

Chaptei XII of the test where it is esplainecl The student is le- 
ferred to it 

Papa 46 And woman -and if you are a woman Perfect 
woman —a woman possessing all the qualities of female perfection 
Nobly planned formed both physical! v and mentalij after a noble 
pattern Warn --admonish Command -oider ns to do this thing 
or that Yet -all the same And light- and radiant, possess- 
ing at the same time some angelic qualities— t c , s irtne geneiositj , 
sj mpathy, gentleness, Ac 

Para 47 Last words to— words said to when he was d 3 '-ing 
Loekhart-Sir W Scott’s son-in-law, and latei Jus biographei 
Among the best biogrophies in the English language may be classed 
those by Lockhart of Scott and bv Boswell of Dr Tohnson On 
death-bed -when he was dying Be religious— always so act as 
if Ton woie inspired by the spmt of religion Comfort -solace 
When here — when it comes to yoin turn to die 

Para 48 Balaam -a Jewish prophet Wished— expressed 
the desire Die righteous -die like a ^ irtnons man My end — 
mj dying days 

SUMMARY. 

Oharactei and steadiness a^ ail one more in this world for the 
purpose of getting on than cleverness The worth of a life should 
always be measured by its moial value One c.in ue\ er in the long 
run mciease his happiness by neglecting or evading a diitv Charac- 
tei alone is needful for success in life -and a man’s character will 
always be what he chooses to make it, one should make it a point 
never to do anything of which he will bo ashamed Rank alone can 
do nothmg ns the careers of Mane de Mediois (and Chailes XII of 
Sweden) will show We should alwavs be honest and truthful If 
we always think on what is good we shall never do evil 
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MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Briefly state the qualities that are distinctive oE character, 
and reproduce the advice given by Sir Walter Scott to his sou-in-lnw 
w hen on lus death-bed 

2 Explain in simple English — 


(u) Qe holds 

them all 

(Para. 3) 

(b) Oh, who shall 

part 

(Paia 9) 

(c) This above all 

man 

(Para 25) 

(d) If there 

home 

(Para 31) 

{e) A perfect, woman 

light 

(Paia 46) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ON PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 

Para 1 Pposperity —success in life By means —under 
any necessai y rule oi law , according to any necessity Do 
together - ire not always found associated Are miserable— are 
most wi etched Have -possess As seem— so it would appeal , 
as one fiom etternal aspects would judge Nature- fate, destiny 
Her darling— the one she favours most Power— authority Titles 
- rank But happy— but though fortune may invest her 

“darling” with all the good things of the woild, she cannot give 
liim happiness, because that is a mental quality and not capable of 
being enjoj ed except under certain conditions He himself — 

lie must so order his own life as to obtain or have happiness Earthly 
success —raeie worldly greatness Perils —dangers Anxieties— 
uoiries Has himself -does not possess the qualities and attri- 
butes requisite to make him happj The beauty —the ch ism and 
attraction which objects possess Variety— the difference in the 
objects that exist in the world The world— the objects or 

things in this woild that can please and interest the senses and the 
intellect of man Depends much on- is to a great extent depen- 
dent on The power of— the abilltj which we possess of Controll- 
ing— checking , regulating Directing— legulating Avoiding— 

keeping vway from Painful— tc, to the person experiencing or 
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feeling them— giving use to or causing pain Reeallmg— lecollect- 
ing Pleasant —pleasing Schopenhauer — v well-known German 
philosopher To one man — so far as one man is concerned The 
barren -the world presents nothing interesting or prodnotive of 
good results —is not fraught with consequences Dull— uninterest- 
ing Superfleial— not refulgent with consequences of a fnr-reaching 
natme Rich —the same as “ full of meaning below ’’—most interesting 
Take means— do the correct thing Must curiously— must 

not be too keenly interested In having it , we must not make the 
obtaining of it our sole object and aim m life Greatest joy— the 
object or thing in which we delight most , onr gi on test source of 
joy Goes back to Hades— returns to hell after being rescued 
from blie nether regions If Orpheus-like —if as Orpheus did 
Orpheus was a gieat musician according to Greek mj tliology If 
her- Pluto the god of hell earned away Orpheus' wife to the nethei 
regions, and Orpheus followed her spiiit thither, and by his music 
induced the god of the nethei regions to return to him Uis wife 
But the conditiou of his doing so was that Orpheus would not look 
It her until he reached the upper woi Id Orpheus did so with the 
consequence that she whom he had lecovered at the cost of so much 
trouble vanished from his sight The meaning is— if wc set oui 
hearts too much on the attainment of happiness, we are likelv 
as Orpheus did to miss the goal of our desire altogether, because of 
the anxiety its quest will occasion Fly pleasures— if we display 
an indifference towards pleasures They you— thoj will come 

to i on of themselves 

Para 2 Do yourself— do not deiote too much thought to 
yourself You world —there are other people in the world be- 
sides yon who are perhaps of greater consequences than yourself, 
and who therefore eclipse you 

Para 8 Do amusement— do not make the circumstaucc 

of obtaining amusement the principal object of join life Be 
amused — but alwaj s be of a framo of mind to deri\e amusement 
fiom what you experience , always he of a frame of mind to derne 
pleasure from what you experience It thing— it is a most 
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iiupoi banfc tUmg To .pleasures -to have your life so ordered that 
it IS made up a series of pleasurable experiences They ones — 
they are only small and triding J03 

Para 4 The sense of humour -the faculty of being humour- 
ous or witty Is man— 13 a faculty which is distinctively 
characteristic of min There reason— opinion is divided on 
the subject whether animals possess the faculty of reason oi not 
Apparently— to all outward appearances , so far as we can make 
out from outward appearances The merriment— the faculty 

OP capacity of being delighted The lost— that which is of 
least benefit bo us What laugh— how delightful it is to hear 
another laugh heartily How up— a hearty laugh has the power 
or efficacy to impart delight to others— the man who laughs heartily 
IS no doubt delighted, but the man who hears him laugh lu that 
manner is delighted also Goes day— is active and vigorous 
the whole day long Sad — melancholj and depressed 

Para 6 If dark -if the day be melancholy, if jonr ex- 
periences or aqy particulai day be not such as to make you happy , 
if you are sad on any particulai day Brighten it up— make it 
cheerful 

Para 6 Good honour ^ good disposition or merry fiame of 
mind Bishop -a high official of the church Is— is tantamount to 
—is the greater part of the spirit of And thoughts— and the 
best way in which to retain an even and cheerful temper is not to 
entertain or harbour thoughts that are likely to irritate or annoy 
If out— if you are in any way annoyed Let wrath— do not 
allow yourself to lemain angry till the evening— i c , try and get rid 
of your anger as soon as you can It quarrel — there can be no 
quarrel unless there are two persons to giie rise to it Of the saying 
ion cannot clap hands with one band only Do not them— try 
not to be a participator in a quairel , try jour best to get out of a 
quarrel as far as yon can 

Para 7 If yourself— if you entertain none but selfish 

thoughts , if you entertain no other thoughts than those which 
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concern yourself only Generally— foi the most pnifc Sad— melan- 
choly , miserable Think for— think about To oneself— not 
to think of oneself in thinking of others Is more Important— is 
more availing 

Para 8 Grumbling— complaining— le, of what they see and 
experience around them If Eden — bad they been accommodated 
in the Garden of Ekleii The Garden of Eden is the name of the 
realm of bliss lu which, till he committed sin, A dnm was given to 
live Of 

Of man’s Hist disobedience and the fiuit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe 
With loss of Eden, till one greatci man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 

Sing Heavenly muse— Milton— Paradise Lout 

They of— they would still have been dissatisfied with a gieat 

many thing Anywhere— no matter where thej may be They 
them— they can find things to delight them and make them 
thankful wherever they look To grow— what a paiadise the 

earth might become Beneath laid - were bnned under the 
earth — -1 c , if it did not exist nb all Failed not- did nob disap- 
point , w'as not indednitely delaj ed 0/ 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast 
Man never is, but always to be blessed ’’ 

— Pope —Essay on Mail 
Decayed— died away , grew indifferent. 

Para 9 Cheerfulness tonic — the cpialitv of being glad 

makes ones life cheerful As — just as, in the same way os Brings 
flowers -causes the flowers to grow Ripens— raitures Deve- 
lop in us-cauae to grow in us Seeds -geims All us -eiery- 
thing that is noblest in us 

Para 10 We others -which we ought to displaj towards 
othei people , to which other people are entitled so far as we are 
concerned Old tradition- old truth Cup of gold -something 
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most beneficial Is found— can be had Wherever — in what- 

ever places Touches— meets , comes into contact with There 
earth— an old saying declares that good is to be found wher- 
ever good deeds are done Whose presence— the circumstance 

of whose existence Seam .sunshine - appear to be like a beam 
of the sun’s light- lienee, seem to be something noble and grand 
Turn— convert Men cheerful —so long as men can retain a 
joyous disposition there is no fear of then growing despondent 
Merry heart— glad disposition Is itself— provides others with 

one long entertainment besides being a source of joy itself The 
medicines —the very fact of Miss Florence Nightingale being pre- 
sent with her love and sympathy was more effective in curing the 
maladies of the sufferers iii the Crimean War than all the physic that 
the lady provided the patients with If others— if we sympa- 

thise with others and share tlieii sorrows We own -we make 
onr own buidens lighter 

Para 11 It some —some people seem to be of opinion Cheer- 
fulness -inerriness of disposition Implies -means , is the same 
thing as Thoughtlessness-want of thought There them-the 
two are not in any sense uocess uy associated —so that when the 
one IS the other is also Lightest spirits — most jovial spirits 

Para 12 There life —there .ire many persons who are born 
under such conditions that their vciy existence is not only a 
burden to them but like a sentence of imprisonment That to — 
IS not applicable of , is not true of Now — under present conditions , 
under the conditions of life that prevail at the present day Even 
harder -even more How are— what a large number of men 
there are Whose money -whose wealth they possess Makes 
them miserable —is a source of misery to them In peace — 
who do not enjoy any peace, tranquillity or rest in their life Avoid 
sufferings —altogether be free from evils, and such circumstances 
as will entail suffeting on us, ne cannot evade suffering But 
them -but if \\e care to so make up oui mind we mav disregard 
them To do SO —if we wish to rise above suffering We must 
recollections -we must stock oui memory with happy lecollectious 
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of the past, so that the bitterenss ofpiescnt evperiencea may be 
neutralised by them Entirely regulate— altogether control, 
oompletely control , decide which dreams wo will have in. preference 
to others -this is a power which is derived to ns Waiting hours— 
tune during which we are in full possession of oiir consciousness 
Happy day-dreams— heie means pleasing thoughts Lit a dav- 
dream is a brown stndi oi a rei erie but not so here, it simply means 
thoughts 

Para 18 All themselves —eieii one wishes or desires to 
desire some enjoyment from life but only a few people know liow 
to act or proceed to derive that enjoyment or pleasure They 
life— most people do not understand how noble a thing is liumau 
existence and how the span of their life may be filled with pleasur- 
ible experiences 

Para 14 To avoid — not to haie to suffei or endure It us 
— It depends entirely on us Of the ordinal i or common English 
saying that the matter rests eutiielj in our hands Accept them— 
put up with them, meet them Cheerfully —iMth a feehng of 

cheerfulness Or gloomily — or meet them in a sullen and complain- 
ing spirit , or accept them m a spirit of siillenness Wesley a distin- 
guished religious reformer of the XVIII century Magnify— increase 
in size Small troubles — tnfiiug wrongs We are seriously — 

theie IS a disposition or inclination in us to legnrd important matters 
indifferently and to consider trifling matters as if they were most 
important ind conseijuentiil What life —what misfortune can 
overtake one in this life Great— refers to extent Who eternity — 
who has made himself familiar nith boundless time i<*, who has 
transcended in hi« mind the category or limitation of time Extent- 
the real size -the notion oi idea is that of boundlessness or immen- 
sity of size In knowledge —in the knowledge possessed by 
human being, in this world Short span —short duration Appear 
great-have any permanent value Mind -intellect So guard 
so careful , so heedful of what it states and expresses Befall 
him —happen to him Dlsquleteth— makes himself nneasy, worries 
himself In vain - to no pnrpose In the light - in connection with 
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ulattops of which they know everything 0/ Bacon--" men fear 
death aa children feai to go into the dark ” 

Para 16 Time wounds— just as wounds heal up in the 
course of time so sorrow experienced by one ceases to have any 
stinging effect after the lapse of a certain period of tune— tune is 
a great healei, both of sopiow and of bodilj injuries To against 
— to save i>ur moral nature against , to protect and defend one 
moral nature against Temptation -the inducement or allurement 
to do wrong Seem to think of -seem to contemplate Tolerated— 
endured Rather than —more than Flames— the evil , the suffer- 
ing Felicity— jov of living in this world 

Para 16 Cultivated -enlightened Cultivated mind— an 
educated and enlightened person Philosopher —very deep thinker 
Any mind -the mind of any person To opened— which has 

been enlightened by education Taught— educated In any tolerable 
degree— to any consideiable extent Exercise— make uso of 
Faculties— powers , abilities Sources interest— objects to in- 
terest , objects fiom which to derive interest In it in all the 
nnmerons objects that exist all round it Objects — things Achieve- 
ments— accomplishments The poetry— the things conoened in 

imagination bj poetic minds Incidents -happenings , events 
Ways of mankind— the way in which human beings act Past 
and present— both those that have ocewned in the psst and those 
that are happening now Prospects -possibilities In future 
111 the da^ s to come To this— to pay no regaid to or have any 

consideration for all this Without exhausted— without having 

experienced Thousandth— infinitesmal 

Para 17 Of— m which there exist or are to be seen Trees 
ajid grass &e —all variety of natural phenomenon Is bright— 
— weais a cheerful and attiactive appeaianoc for those who are of a 
cheerful nature or diapositiou Comforting —affording solaco or 
consolation— hence immunity from soirow WHl comfort— will 
be comforted -will derive joy from these sights Still — tranquil , 
calm Fair— bright Scented haze— sweet smelling mist Was 
in— filled Air— the atmospheie Soft— balmy To fling— tn 
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wind , to cast About -around Dying— departing The year 
— the year that ivas over , the year that had passed away 

Para 18 Appreciate— coirectly estimate , to foini a right 
opinion of We beauty-'wemustbe possessed of the faculty 
of realising and understanding that which is beautiful Much 
about -a great deal is said concerning Most View — the most 

beautiful landscape oi* scene Give them —occasion to them , afford 
them 

Para 19 Complain dull— make the complaint that they 
can find nothing to interest them The themselves— they are 
the cause of their being dull Of education —who is educated 
Wants an objeet— is m seaich of something to occupy himself 
with Only— simply Bestowed— given Does them— is not 
worthy of them 

Para 20 Ensure— wui foi one, gam oi obtain foi one 
Charity— generosity of disposition 

Para 21 There story — v story is told in the Persian 
language Being spirits -being indisposed , not being well 
Consulted— asked , took the advice of Astrologers — people versed 
in the Roieuce of the Stais Ensured— peimanently obtained In 
valn-to no puvpose , without being able to And a peifectly happy 
man Discovered -found Was ev^r-was as far off fiom 
being found us rvei -ns befoie, i e , before the labourer was found 

Para 22 Cannot money— cannot be had for the mere 
payment of a money puce Can power-noi can the powerful 
or influential man seiise it simply by virtue of Jus authority The 
thorns -even Clowned heads are not hippy, they have many 
responsibilities and duties which cause them uneasiness Of 
“ Unhappy lies the head that wears i, crown ” 

Delui^d mislead , deceived Splendour— magnificence Sur- 

prised -astonished . Multitude -the majority of mankind To 
people -to foini an idea oi opinion of a person’s condition Have 
eujov Smallest share -least poition Greatest— most pro- 
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f*apa 28 Ring of Gyges- a ring possessing magical povfers 
like Adams lamp Secured —obtained To owner— the man 
who iiossesspd it 

Para 24 If unhappy - it your life is miserable and wretch- 
ed Many in— many people will derive Solace from Massillon 
—a distinguished French writei Suggestion— recommendation 

Para 25 To of— to describe The varying lights- the 
nuinerons aspects Winning ways— attractive characteristics or 
qualities Greatest -most perfect Unknown- indescribable 
Charm— fascination , attraction Highest bliss —the most perfect 
happiness Unutterable— inexpressible 

Para 26 To idols—to look with a worshipping reverence 
oil that which is false Labour not— work and toil for that 
which gives no satisfaction Look aright— take a right view of 
matters We may Dante— we ma\ all say what Dante said 
Dante was the most famous poet of the Italian Renaissance His 
Divine Comedy, an epic poem dealing with Heaven and Hell is pro- 
nounced bi authoritatne critics to be of a higher order than Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost Ecstacy— great delight One smile -one- 
smile that was stamped on even thing 

Para 27 Regulated— governed Benefieient— that which 
does good , that which works good oi brings about good conse- 
quences Is together -is so related one to another as to foim 
or constitute an ordered system Works for- is constituted to 
effect For the welfare -lu order that society roav be bene- 
fitted by it Of Pope -“All partial evil, universal good, ” and 
Bi ownmq — “ God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world ’’ — 
(Song from Pipa Passes) Fulfilment— performance For re- 
medy— which it IS not possible foi us to resist if we make up our 
mind to do so 

Para 28 According to Cicero— it has been handed down to 
ns by Oioero , Cicero has told us in his writings Cicero was a 
great Roman lawyer and orator who flourished m the golden age 
of Latin Literature His style is remarkable for its pnritj and 
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crispness His best known works are “ De Senectute ' and He 4iiit- > 
citia Laid it down— expressed his view Desires— wishes Such 
as were —of the kind that were Natural— of a kind that fitted oi 
suited our constitution And necessary— and requiied satisfaction 
Are satisfied —find satisfaction or gratification Makes— proMdes 
Riches— means Sufflclent it— enough for its gratification 

Easy of acquisition— easy to obtain As for vain desires— so 
far os idle desires ire concerned Moderation - limitation as re- 
gards quantitv 

Para 29 Thoroughly life— if we wish to enjoy life to 
the fullest extent , if we wish to derive the greatest degree of en- 
joyment from life We ourselves —we must bo leady to prac- 
tice self-sacrifice— t e , deprive ourselves of indulgence in certaui 
< lasses of pleasures —because those classes of pleasures, regarding 
them from the point of view of their consequences and effects aie 
not " pleasures ’ at all To forego -not to gii e into 

Para 80 More self-indulgence —we can derive more 
happiness in life by denying ourselves indulgence in certain kinds 
of tempting pleasures than by indulging ourselves in all kinds of 
pleasures indisciiminately Full are— saturated with real plea- 
sure as they are Yield to them -gratify them to excess Wreck 
us— Him our lives Like old— after the fashion in which thi 
Sirens are reported, according to ancient mythology to haie done 
Accoidmg to aucieutor classical mythology the Sirens were beliei- 
ed to be sea nymphs who fascinated mariners out at sea by their 
charming music and caused them to wreck their ships against locks 
or be sunk in whirlpools How skill— these lines are taken from 
Wotton’s “ Character of a happy Life,” and the student is referred 
to his copy of Matriculation poems It seems unnecessary to anno- 
tate them again 

Pa.ra. 81 It age —it is one of the unfortunate characteris- 
tics of the times in which we live That leisure— that compe- 
tition and the struggle for existence requires us to work so haid 
and so long for the purpose of supporting life that we have liitle 
time and energy left to devote to other occupations We "Whirl 
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— oui’ life IS passed ta a perpetual rouad of evcitemeut And 
matter— and so fai as this is oonceined Men too— men also Have 
Portia —have felt as Shakespeare makes Portia to have express- 
ed heiself as having felt Portia— the heroine of Shakespeare’s 

* Met chant oj Venue' Little body— small and puny frame Is 
world —IS wearied the bustle and actiMtj of this immense 
world 

Para 82 Good work— viork of a good quality Cannot 
hurry— cannot be done hastily Thought quiet— in order to 

be able to do work requiring thinking one must be absolutely free 
from worr3' and must have time at his disposal 

Para 33 Inward rest — peace of mind oi soul Of heart — 
absence of disturbance of the emotions Which stimulants — 
does not require to be spurted on It depression — is not subject 
to any attacks of melancholy Narcotics - drugs which pioduce 
quietude Excitement— overabundance of energy Ascetic res- 
traints— lestriotion imposed on oneself by way of selt-disciplino 
Without them— without making a wiong or improper use of 
them Truly temperate— moderate in the right sense of the word 
Not in merely —not onlj in connection with Lusts— desiies of the 
flesh Yielded- gave in , fell aprei to For life— for enlighten- 
ment Forbidden — i c , by God The reference is to the tradition 
that God commanded Adam not to taste of the Tree of Enowledge, 
but Adam disregarded this admonition and persuaded by his wife 
Eve, did so at the prompting of Satan (Genesis) Found thereby 
— obtained by leason of liis transgression Disease and death— nil 
the woe to which the human race is heir 

Para 84 Zeus— the Greek name of God, or the Ruler or King 
of Heaven Ordained— ordered You penalty— yon will have 
to endure the punishment Character -reputation of possessing 
Fidelity— faithfulness Can these— can you have any more 

telling punishment inflicted on you than this 

Para 86 Create— a olnutanly make For yourself— for you 
to obilure 01 bear If . comes— it vouaie \isitedby ill-luck 
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See -try Turn advantage— convert it into a circiunstance 

favourable to vouiself 

Para 36 We complain of— we are dissatisfied that we do not 
possess The want of— that we do not possess when we should 
We votes— ne wish to be elected b3 the votes of the uiajoritj 
to a certain office Feels or knows— realises Peace — tranqnlllitj 
of mind Wholly power -absolntelj or entirely under j'our own 
contiol Make thoughts —so order vonr evistence that j our mmd. 
will harbour none hue pleasing thought or thoughts that will be a 
source of pleasure to you Fairy palaces —attractive or charming 
regions Build of— construct with Proof against— which will 
ha\e the power to resist Adversity -ill-fortune Bright fancies 
—pleasing creations of the imagination Satisfied memories — 
recollections of deeds that give or afford us satisfaction or pleasure 
Treasure-houses -i epositones Precious —glad and valuable Care 
—worry 

Para 87 We death— theie is no reason whv we should be 
afraid of death A moralist— a distinguished ethical philosopher 
of the Stoical school Is feel— is the only e\il which we cannot 
experience because death ends consciousness While not— so 
long as we are alive we cannot experience death When not — 
when death overtakes us we are no longer alive and conscious to 
experience its effects and consequences 

Para 88 Forego desire do not wish or desire to satisfj’^ or 
gratify all your passions and longings Thou peace— you will 
experience peace of mind Almost as much— to almost as great a 
degree or extent Vexed— tioubled Little —trifling Grieved 
—pained Great- serious 

Para 39 There is riches —the most precious or valuable 
thing that we can be blessed by the possession of Ecclesiasticus 

a book in the Bible Above -more valuable than Sound— heal- 
thy Above of -more pleasurable than the delight affoided by 
The heart— one s affections and emotions —which experiences are 
particularly associated with the heart - ** *' 
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Para 40 Watchword --word which was fixed upon as that 
which should distingnish a friend from an enemy on any particular 
day Last watchword— the watchword which he finally issued 
(before his death) Good and great —virtuous and noble iEguani- 
mitas— peacefnlness and equanimity of mind Broke interrupted 
Serenity —calmness Take my you - live the kind of life that I 
lived, Christ took upon himself the burden of human sin— hence have 
some comprehensive object to devote yourself to And souls— and 
yon will obtain peace and calm of mind 

Para 41 Outside— out of ourselves Look outside— try to 
find outside of ourselves In maids— happiness and content- 
ment are states of the mind Of 

“ The mind is its own place 
And can make a heaven of hell and hell of heaven ” 

“The you”— it rests with j ourself entirely to enjoy the pleasure 
and tranquillity of the kingdom of heaven Here— in this world 
Providence— God Watch over us— see to our interests and 
happiness But like —had it not been for qualities such as these 
and qualities bearing some resemblance to them no nature With 
them —if we entertain such feelings Base —make it to depend on 
Outward— external Exclusively —only Should third— it is 

only natural to argue that when we enter upon a second existence 
we shall took forward to an existence after that and so on foi ever 
Para 42 Thrice blessed -blessed in a three-fold sense In 


anticipation — m thinking of it beforehand, i e , before we expe- 
rience it In Fruition —when we actually experience it In 
memory— in thinking of it after the experience Is over Pure— 
“ unalloyed Great— very fruitful May forward— may consist 
m or be derived from anticipation In hoping— m entertaining 
the hope &c To again - to see agaiff This is the Christian 
“’octrine — that parting in this life are only of a short duration, we 
re to meet those from whom we have been parted in the next life 
lOifed— in this life Lost— been separated from by death To 


' Jis— to be able to understand clearly much that is now envelop- 
d in Ofispnrity and mist Against— in depreciation of Source — 
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origin from which proceeds , fountain-head Of joy— of solace 
and delight To say— to urge Undervalue -depieciate , esti- 
mate lowly Be for -be unthankful for Present blessings— 
the blessings or good that are being sent to us foi oiir enjoyment at 
the present time te , in this life 

Para 48 So yourself— so to conduct youi’self , so to lead 
your life You with— jou may be able to say the same thing as 
Do 'Will -regulate tlie affairs of this world as it seems most fitting 
to you— 0/ Pope All partial evil, universal good , " and Bt owning 
— “ God is in his heaven all’s right with the world (Song from Pipa 
Passes) I stil -I will be gladly and willinglj go\erned by your 
ordiuances Will not stir- demur in the \eiy least Forsake— 
let go Break the charm —destroy the fascination Lulls me— 
bnuga me comfort 

Para 44 So only -it is only by giving youiself entirely up 
to Nature Enjoy- experience Calm— peacefulness, tranquillity 
Silenee— absence of all commotion —hence peacefulness The 
sky— the star, lit sky, the sky that is studded with stars The 
sleep— the deep silence and tranquillity of Nature Lonely— deso- 
late unfrequented by living beings 

Para 45 Then homes —then will you enjoy happiness, in 
your own homes As ago — ^Abraham in his old age was MSited 
by angels who told him that he would be blessed with a son in his 
old age and that his descendants would be as numeious as the stars 
lu heaven— the fore-knowledge of this fact was a source of great joj 
to Abraham -hence the meaning is that jou will enjoy happiness 
in this life as Abraham was joyed when he heard the message of the 
angels 

Para 46 It may possible — it is quite possible New 
joys -delights or pleasures of a novel kind tt , of a kind not e<; 
penenced before Unknown to man- which mankind have,nbt 
yet expeiienced He will find— he will experience a fresh Afotl^ 
-as he travels along Splendid path -the enlightening,: road 
Civilization- the “ advancement” of culture and enlightenment 
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Para 47 When - wisely— whea the soul advises and 
directs a person to do the light thing Rule lovingly— go\ei ns 
and controls a man’s actions m a loving and aCectionate spirit 
Which is its partner— winch is its co-ahirer in everything The 
inferior —subordinate to the soul If the laws -if the body 
commands and controls the actions of the soul The appetite 
— the strength of our desire Abuses —deals wrongfully with The 
superior portion of —the better part of the more noble and lofty 
paitof Choice -the power of decision Are company— are 
not fit companions Rules not -does not control or determine the 
action of human beings It companion —it cannot be a 
fitting associate for human beings Either slave — it must 
either control one s actions or be subordinate to one’s feelings and 
desires 

Para 48 It is life— if we do notderneall the enjoyment 
that we can from life it is oui own fault May enjoy— may derive 
some happiness from life Can achieve -can do anything that will 
be worth recording You thoughts —you must constantly keep 
it occupied oi engaged The divine— that which partakes of the 
nature of the divinity Plato— an ancient Greek phisolopher 
Phoedrus -the name of one of Plato’s works The wing of the 
Soul -the essence of the soul Nourished— fed Apace— fast 
Grows apace— develops quicklv If evil—if sustained only 
with eiil things Wastes away— goas to rack and rum , 

decays 

Para 49 Make choice— choose what you will do prudent- 
ly Joy— delight , happiness And her —and provide a place 
m yoiii heart for her , give her room m your heart Cherish her 
— love her Oft thee - will often soothe and gladden yon— Of 

■ Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy 

lighter thoughts ” 

— Tenmjaon — Locksleif HalL 

Wh^’ furrows— when yon are working and toiling m a depress- 
ed ' spirit Weeding— tearing awiy^ the wild grasses from the 
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fields in which corn is growing —hence trying to separate good from 
evil Comely— attractive 

Para 60 The best man —the man possessing the noblest or 
loftiest disposition Most tries —tries or endeavours his hardest 
To himself— to make himself as good and noble as he can 
Most feels —realises in the highest degree That he is perfecting 
-that he is improving Try to secure- -endeavour by the 
quality and character of your deeds to feel Blissful conscious- 
ness— the consciousness productive of happiness Your task — 
the work of youi life-time Worthily— in a becoming or fitting 
manner Performed— done , earned out 

SUMMARY 

Prosperity and happiness do not always go together Nature 
mav iniest her favourite with all other possible gifts but she cannot 
make him happy— that he must do for himself Happiness depends 
much on the power of controlling and directing the thoughts— 
avoiding what is painful and recalling pleasant memories To se- 
cure peace of mind and happiness the authni gii es ns the following 
adi ice — 

(1) We should not thing too much of ourselves 

(2) We should not seek for amusement but be always ready to be 
amused 

(3) We should not always be grumbling, but should develop a 
spirit of contentment, and train ourselves to see beauties every- 
where Cheerfulness is a great moral tonic, and it is also a dutv 
we one to others We cannot expect to avoid sorrow and suffering 
but it rests with us whether we accept tliem cheerfully or submit 
to them gloomily Thoroughly to enjoy life we must be prepared to 
deny ourselves, to forego many tempting pleasures, and to think 
as little as possible of ourselves It is one of the misfortunes of ouiC 
age that we have so little leisure To find peace we must forego" 
desire It is possible that there are as yet mam joys unknown 
to us which will be discovered along the splendid path of C^Vih- 
zation 
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MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 Sim niuise tho maans hy which, according to the author ‘peace* 
and ‘ happiness ’ may be secured in this life 

2 Evplain in what sense “ the sense of humour is a peculiar 
gift to man ’ 

3 B's:piain in simple English — 

(а) Happiness is a thing . violin (Para 1) 

(б) Oiir greater joy follow you (Para 1) 

(c) The presence of our own (Pam 10) 

(d) A cultivated mind cuiiosity (Para 16) 

(e) It is one of the misfortunes world (Para 31) 


CHAPTER XIX 
RELIGION. 

Para 1 The theology— the religion taught by theology 

Is learned— IS still not thoroughly understood by those who are 
most erudite The Duty - what one’s duty requires one to do 
Plain -eA ident Even to a child— even to a very young person 
Para 2 The Duty— the dictates of duty The Apollo 

—the seats of prophecj at Delphi in Greece Double in theiP 
sense -ambiguous in then meaning Intricate in their expres- 
sion - so expressed as to be difhoult to understand Secret in their 
meaning— obscure so far as their meaning is concerned Of Helps 
— “ The Oracles will Phillipise so long as Phillip is the master, but 
they have an inner meaning for Athenian ears ” Deceitful— decep- 
tive In measures— as regards the steps they take Other- 
wise -different In the event— in the happening Than ex- 
pectation— than what they promise In duty— as indicated by 
, what 18 our dutj Is open— is plain Face -aspect Health- 

^ -^pl as the sun’s influence— as healthy as the mflnence exercised 
j 0 ^ii.e\erted by the sun , which does as much good as is done by the 
liS^t and heat given out by the sun This true —there is abso- 
lute no doubt about this matter or point Obscure- of uncertain 
meaning 
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Para 3 Dangerous It were —it would be n most perilous ami 
unsafe proceeding Eloquent— one whose writings are character- 
ised by eloquence Judicious— prudent- a innii who writes with 
considoiation and thought Hooker — a most distinguished and en- 
lightened churchman, autboi of the “ Ecclesiastical politj ’ Feeble 
brain of man —the weak hninan intellect To wade for into— 
to perfectU compiehend The High -the working of God To 
life — unless we know His Laws we cannot live our lives in this 
woild Soundest knowledge— the most perfect knowledge that 
we possess As is -in His true light And Him— and the 
most eloquent manner in which we can speak of him Is silence 
— IS by Contemplating Him thought without speakilig of him Above 
reach— which we cannot realise oi comprehend The abso- 
lute — that which is unlimited as regards time and evists without 
creation— A Being that is neither subject to the limitation of time 
nor owes His existence to the fact of creation Can explained 
—cannot be described in a manner to be intelligible to others 
Nor away— nor can the fact of such v Being s existence be 
denied 

Para 4 Of— m connection with, regarding iLStil into them 
—fill them with Heverenee- spiiit of lespect Enough -quite 
sufnoient To with— for a start Going - pi oceediiig This 
matter— the subject of Religion By him— bi mentioning within 
his hearing Unseasonably forward— premature Incomprehen- 
sible Being- the uatuie of God which because it is infinite 
and absolute tiaiiscends the comprehension of the finite and the 
created Be filled — be possessed False — wrong, incoriect Per- 
plexed —vexed , troubled Unintelligible notions of Him— ideas 
of the Supreme Being which he cannot comprehend Generally 
rested in — were generally or usually satisfied with Sueh an Idea — 
T, notion of the kind I have described above Too curious- -too 
inquisitive All must acknowledge — every one must admit Who 
thought— who have not suillcient intelligence Distinguish 
between— draw the diiiding or separating hue between Wh^at 
• know — what it IS within their power and what is not ^within 
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their power to kaow Run themselves in —become Superstition 
or atheism— either superstitious or atheists Making them- 
selves -imagining God to possess attributes and qualities similar 
to those ot human beings Cannot else— their minds cannot 
conceive of anv other attributes and qualities , because thej 
cannot picture a Being altogether unlike themselves None at all 
-as non-existent , as a Being that does not exist 

Para 5 Lowell —a modern American wiiter poet and literarv 
critic— well-known as the author of “ My Study Windows ” With 
admiration —with lerv great appreciation and approbation With- 
draws senses— takes us away from the influence exercised over 

human beings by sensation , removes us from the influence exercised 
over us by our senses Predominate present— exercise a gre iter 
influence ovei us than the affairs of the present time Advances 
beings - makes us more noble as rational creatures —this is so because 
if we dwell only on the present, we are likely to be influenced lery 
much by our senses— if we dwell on the past, the distant or the 
future we can comprehend them only by an exeicise of intelligence 
or mind 

Para 6 Dogma— the body of doctiines that prescribe the 
practices of the religion Science- the body of teaching Essence 
— spirit Has succeeded— has prospered so much Not divine— 
not only because it is Revealed It human— it is so highly calcula- 
ted to satisfy the spiritual longings and asjiiration of human beings 
Religion conduct- in everjday life religion points out to ns 
how we should ict A prosperity- when we are prosperous 
religion restrains us from acting improperly— it prevents oiii being 
carried awaj by our prosperity into haughtiness and other faults 
wliicii generally accompany prosperity A adversity— a source 
of solace and consolation when wc are afilicted by misfortune 
A support In anxiety— something that supports or keeps ns up 
when we are fllled with doubt and uncertainty and care A danger 
— something that we may seek safety in when threatened by peril 
Consolation — souicefrom which we maj derive comfort A peace — 
something in which we may hope to And peace when disturbed in 
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mind Matter for- something that concerns both Treated with 
—have shown to it All honour— the very greatest honour 

Para 7 Flehte-a distinguished German philosopher Truly 
says— most truly remarks By itself— a matter which can be 
kept isolated from the rest of life Matter— affair , concern Prae- 
tiee— devote himself to Apart— distinct Occupations— vocations 
Is the— consists m the Inmost spirit— our most profound feelings , 
the deepest feelings of our soul Penetrates— goes in and affects 
Pervades— permeates All action— e\erythiug that we think 
and do 

Para 8 Bewilder us— confuse us, perplev us Abstruse- 
abstract, difficult to comprehend Turns our thoughts from— 
diverts our thoughts from Speeulations— theoretical and abstract 
arguments 

Para 9 Commandment— something ordered to be done 
Which day— which I issue to vou to-day Not hidden— not 
concealed Neither off— nor is it difficult to understand Go 

us— undertake the perilous task of crossing the sea 

Para, 10. Lawyer— a man practiced and experienced in the 
law Questioned— asked , interrogated With heart— as 

deeply as your heart is capable of loving This command- 
ment — this 18 the most important and coDseq.nential command issued 
by MB Is It — 18 of the same nature as the first , in spirit it 
resembles the first As thyself— as if he were you Hang all the 
tows -are dependent all the regnlations 

Para 11 Pure religion— true religion Undeftled— not 

contaminated To visit— to he a source of comfort or consolatiou 
to To visit -to look after Affliction— misery , trouble To 
world — to keep himself untainted bv the sin and wrong doing of 
this world 

Para 12 We tell — it may not be in our power to decide 

Whence go — from what source we had our origin and to what 

end we are destined Not be sure— not be certain— What^ 
beiieve— what we should entertain as our opinion or what we should 
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ha-se faith in In hearts- inwardly Well enough —quite 
well What do— what it is right and correct for us to do 
Medlaaval— belonging to the middle ages Brigand— thief , 
robber Who as - who said that he was More entirely — 
more completeh Mistake— misunderstand True spirit— right 
character Less excuse— less reason The man— he loves 
God best who loves Ins fellow men most. The student is referred to 
Leigh Hunt's poem on Abu Ben Adhem for a poetical evpiession 
of this view 

Para IS Disposed others— inclined to be dissatisfied 
with what others do Such an one— snch a person , a person 
of the kind As wouldst— as you desire to be In respects — 
in every manner , in all possible ways To liking - as you would 
wish or desire him to be 

Para 14 Have complaint— have reasonable grounds for 
dissatisfaction Told— ordered by the scriptures To forgive— to 
pardon the offence As hope— as we desire To enjoy— it is 
the great privilege, or advantage of the human race to be charitable 
and to pardon injuries done to one And give— and every one 
of ns be charitable Sympathy— kind feeling Help —assistance 
afforded by personal endeavour 

Para 15 On many minds - so far as the minds of many people 
are concerned Fear of pain— the dread of experiencing pain. 
Acts more energetically— operates more powerfully Quaint- 
odd Runs as follows— IS to the following effect Bethoft— acted , 
conducted himself in life (this is old English) Oft— outwardly 
Flit— pass Do- commit 

Para 16 Neglect- altogetherdisregard Despise— look down 
upon The reference is to the warnings against doing evil and the 
promises of reward for doing good Light— enlightenment Ye 
light— are not in ignorance Darkness— ignorance Come 

upon you— overtake you For he .goeth — because he who acts 

in Ignorance does not know what he does 
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Para 17 These mine - the things that I preach Doeth 

them not— does not act accoiding to them , does not follow them 
Shall man - will be made to resemble a most senseless person 

Built sand— built his house where the ground was not firm 

Beat upon — beat against And fell— and in consequence it 
fell to the ground Great— most disastrous Founded on— built on 
as a basis 

Para 18 Above all -most specially Woe — miseiy and snlter- 
mg Misleads others— leads others astray , leads others into the 
paths of wrong doing Espeoially- particularly 

Para 19 It is come —the happening of wiong cannot be 
avoided Through eometh— who is the cause of the wrong 
doing Millstone— a %ery heavy stone Hanged— suspended , 
hiiug About— lound Cast— tluown Offend —lead astray Little 
ones— young people 

Para 20 For soul — because what is the gam to a person 

, if he acquires the possession of the whole world at the expense of 
dimmtion to his Soul What shall — what can Give in exchange 
for— give in return for 

Para 21 Yet— all the same However sinned -whateier 
be the extent of oui ti”ii\sgressioiis Passage passage— verse 
on verse -many verses 01 extiacts Forbid despair - exhort a 
person not to become despondent Christianity fear -the 

Chi istian religion tenches one to be hopeful of forgiieness and to 
look foi ward to the perfect happiness of the next life rather than 
to be afiaid for the consequences of the sins that we commit in tins 
world Is temporary - 18 only short lived , lasts for only a short 
tune His eternal— Ins forgiveness has no end, bnt endnres for 
all time Necessary —requisite Jls virtue —to enable us to do 
light 

Para 22 Combine -unite Thoughts— minds Raleigh - 
Sir Walter Baleigli, the great English seaman of the time of Queen 
Eluabeth and James I Who think— who reflects on t^fese 

subjects frequently Needs —necessarily Do well— piosper ’ted 
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thou driven -induced or persuaded than compelled Example 
precept— to show one what he should do by doing it yourself is 
better than merely advising him Seorn Inquisition -despise 
all the pain and sudering that the Spanish Inquisition could inflict 
on them The Spanish Inquisition was an institution founded bi 
PhiliD II of Spain to deal nith all persons suspected of heresy or 
nnorthodoxy in religious matters Its principal instrument was 
torture Spent— passed Christ’s society— the companionship of 
Jesus Christ If heart --if it be genuine, if it be sincere Will 
different-will change the tenor of one’s life 
Paras 28-27 Thlnk'On—alw'i 3 8 think about , let your mind 
always dwell on Are report— have a fan reputation Indeed 

—actually, in fact Until thought -until thej ha\e been 
thought over and premeditated Wish— desue Consider—think 
on the subject Ephemeral— short-lived Infinitesimal— insigni- 
ficant , minute In space- when we consider the boundless 
tune and space by which we are eiu eloped , when we consider that 
we have ahead of us a boundless region of time and space— that we 
are bound for eterniti Care -consideration Is base — will 
those beings that mil ibit tbe boundless and eternal region known 
as heaven have any love for these mean and low creatures Comfort 

— consolation Coleridge - a poet of the Lake School and contem- 
porarj of Wordsworth His heat known Poem is the " Ancient 
Maiinei" Saints call- the holy people of heaven will gi\c 
their aid if only men will call out to them for assistance— if only 
men will think of them For all— because the vault of heaven 
is stretched over the heads of everyone 

Para 28 Whatsoever do— whatevei 3011 praj for that you 
will get We also -and it IS also \vritten To God known 
"God knows the inmost desires of the human breast Sighing — 
expression of regret Contrite— repen tent 

Paras 29-83. Aid from above -assistance fiom heaven , 
Divine assistance As for— to excuse— to make up for Except 
— nuless But lost— only lost Keep — preserve Variableness 

- changing Shadow of turning— fear of going back Call on 
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us-reqmreuB Saeplflee -give up Secure— ^ain Commanded 
—ordered Desire — vvieh for Here hereafter -both in this 
life and in the next There is wisdom— the wisdom of heaven 

does not differ in any essential respect from the wisdom of the world 
Consecrates — makes holy Dally life— our evoiyday life m this 
world Take them out of the world -get them or persuade them 
to renounce this world Keep them from —prevent them from 
doing [Note — One of the principal differences between the philo- 
sophy that distingnishes the religion of the EJast from that of the 
west 18 that in the East the teaching principally inculcates the view 
that in order to be good we should kill all our drsires and appetites 
The teaching of the West on the other hand according to Bishop 
Butler, teaches us to exercise all our appetites but in due subordi- 
nation to reason] There sentiments— there are noble expres- 

sions of news , there are to he found the expressions of noble views 
Plato and Aristotle -ancient Greek philosophers (see notes oiitc) 
Epictetus —a well-knowu stoical philosopher, distinguished for his 
rigid life There Testament —but there is no teaching holding 

out the promise of such love as is to be met with in tbe teaching 
of Christ His— the religion which be taught. That disciples 
— that yon are followers of the religion taught by me If 
another —if you entertain love for one another 

Para 34 And again— and it is said m another place These 
. you —these things have I said to you , this is the advice that 
I have given you That you— that you might be inspired with 

the joy of my being Your joy— your enjoyment As you— 
after the manner m which I ha'e loved the human race 

Lay life— give lip his life If ye you— if von follow out 
my dictates and do as I desire you I servants —in the future I 
will not regard you as my servants, i c , persons bound to carry out 
my behests For— because , for the simple reason that Friends — 
comrades , companions 

Para 35 Advent— first appearance Announced— made 
known Peace — tranquillity Good men— the state of being 
benevolently disposed towards others 
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Para 86 Specially —particular Contrasted it - distmguisbed 
it The Moses— the doctrines inculcated by the Jews Enjoining 
—ordering, commanding Repeated— frequent Forgiveness— the 
act of pardoning And love— and the feeling of affection Even 
to enemies — even to Viards those who are disposed m a spirit of 
hostility to you 

Para 37 It said— it has been laid down I you— I sai to jou 
Bless you —pronounce } our good wishes for them that do you harm 
Do good to —do something that will benedt. Which you— act 
maliciously towards you Persecute you— deal badly and oppressive- 
ly with you For good— because He causes the sum to rise 
both on those who are good as also on those who are evil 

Para 38 Must expect- must be prepared to experience May 
glory— may experience some joy Tribulatibns— the visitations 
of suffering and misery Knowing patience— having full know- 
ledge of the fact that trouble and misery teaches us to be patient 
The time - the suffering that we endure in this life 

Para. 89 In the delights--for all other joys Substitute this 
— replace them by the consciousness of this fact Conscious— aware 
Not deed— not merely, verbally, but in conduct Obeying— 

carrying out the behests of How religion— how little men 
will do for the sake of carrying out the behests of their religion 
Wrangle about it - argue m an intolerant spirit about the tenets 
and doctrines of their religion Call names— abuse each other Lay 
down— sacrifice Indeed it— in fact do any thing for their religion 
but what their religion requires them to do 

Para 40 For payment— for only a very small return A 
undertaken— a person will be willing to go along distance 
For life— in order to secure a life unbounded by the limitation 

of time and space , in order to enjoy a life that will be unending 
Will scarce— will haidlv 

Para 41 If us— if we were required to do much more. If . 

V . .demanded — if we were required to forego a great deal more than 
Wdahave to Called to— required by command to Flit o’er — ^fly 
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across Earth’s generations— the generations of people that are 
born intio this world A.n hOSt~an interminable succession -of 
years Cotne on -succeed each other rapidly The names -the 
most illustuous persons Just glisten —become illustrious and 
famous for a moment And are gone — and then they die 

Para 42 Ask spirit— pray m a proper mood Still— always, 
ever Strive to be— endeavour or attempt to be Whatever 
take -whatever course of life I may adopt 1 sake —I will woik 
and strive for you 

Para 43 Such reward -a spirit that thinks in this nay 
and lives according to this spirit bungs its ooii good The 
religion— the good things that leUgion holds out to one Confined 
to -restricted to The next world- enjoyment in the world to 
come They begin *-tUey are to be reaped Here once— imme- 
diately in this world Possesses Soul— basin his soul a reposi- 
tory of goodness Feelings - emotions , sentiments With 
heaven— which are so pmo that they partake less of the attributes 
of worldly feelings than those of heavenly ones 

Para 44 Cleero see notes anta Very says— remarks 
\ey justly If it true— if the world is so ordered that it is a 
fact No one except— none bub Is happy— enjoys happiness 
in life Then— in that case Deserves— merits To be cultivated — 
to be attended to What divine— wliat is nobler 

Para 45 It true— it is undoubtedly true in substance 

Beyond endurance— more than they can tolerate God 
faithful —God is just and consideiate of human weakness and 
frailty Suffer you— permit lou , allow yon Above able— 
more than j ou can endure , beyond the limit that you are able to 
beai Bear —put up with , endure 

Paras 46-60 So man — human nature is so frail Wateh 
and pray — keep a look out ourselves and pray Enter not into— 
do not fall into The weak — our spirit is ethereal and is 

ready to resist temptation butour carnal desires lead us astray We 
perfection — we must try to be without blemish Even aS' — 
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jHsfclilie And Immeasurable -aud oiu lecompense for trying 
to be MO will be given to ns at once and will have no limits Most 
ourselves —we ourselves are the cause of most of the misfoi- 
tunes that we suHei in life Dlsquieteth himself— makes himself 
miserable and wretched Vain show — idle and useless life If 
peace— if we so desired and wislied it we could all enjo\ 
tranquility of mind Religion the teaching of religion Pro- 
mises us —holds out to us Care —troubling thoughts , mental worry , 
•anxiety Heaven — the region m which the Cliiistian leligion tells 
iis that we shall enjoy immunity from all care, tionble and anxiety 
Is futurity -is not something ahead of ns, to be experienced in 
the future i e , in the next life Heaven you— it is within youi 

power to onjoj' contentment and happiness in this world by leading 
a good and virtuous life Tired and overworn— worn out by toil, 
caie and anxiety Are you invited— is not the invitation 
extended to you All laden— every one that has to toil and 
IS oppiessed with care and anxiety And rest- and I will corafoib 
you Devote your thoughts to Me and that will secure you comfort 
and anxiety from care To be faith— if you allow yourself 
to be troubled by anxiety and care j on show that you are wanting 
in faith in God s goodness ana the efiicacy of the sacrifice that Jesus 
Christ made for mankind m giving up his life as a man on the cross 
We fear— oui salvation is assured Behold— see the case of 
Fowls of the alr-birds They sow barns— they do not engage 
in agricultural operations and store np the produce they reap in 
granaries Ta'ce raiment— trouble vourselves about wearing 

apparel Consider -think of They spin— they do no kind oi 
manner of work That glory— that eieii Solomon as magnificent 
and showy as he was Was these— was not dressed so os to make 
him as beautiful as one of these common flowers of the fields So 
clothe —make so attractive and beautiful 0 ye faith— O lou 
people who have such little faith in God’s gooduess But God — 
but tiy to gam the kingdopi of heaven by leading a good and upright 
life And you— and you will get all these things m this life 
without having to seek for them 
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Para 51 Lesson inculeated -truth is taught Over 
again— repeatedly Lay earth— do not make it the object of 

your life to pile up a stock of wealth in this world Where corrupt 
—where they are likely to be spoilt by moths and rust But 
heaven —but hare a record of good deeds entered in 3 our favour in 
the books of heaven For also —because where your possessions are 
there will also your thoughts he If your possessions consist merelv 
of worldly goods, your thoughts will also be entirely worldly, if your 
possessions consist of the goods of heaven , your thoughts will be 
concentrated in that region 

Para 52 Those promised— those who have held out to 
them the promise of entering the kingdom of heaven Sermon on 
the mount— a sermon preached by Jesus Christ to his disciples on 
the mountain The meek — those who are of a humble disposition 
The peacemakers— those who endeavom to maintain peaceful 
relations between people The heart— those who entertain no 
wicked thoughts 

Para 68 We fear— we are instructed in the teachings of 
the Christian religion not to look upon God with a feeling of fear 
and dread but rather to look upon Him as Our Father, and to love 
Him with an intense love, and if we do so, the love we bear towards 

Him*will drive out of us all fear that otherwise we might be inclined 
to entertain and feel 


Paras 54-55 We nothing — we have really no cause for 
fear Oan US— can really do os any real harm Work for — 
co-operate to produce Cf Pope 

“ All partial evil, universal good " 


Paras 56-68 Not { 0 — not only to— these promises are 
held out to the whole race of mankind, regardless of caste and creed 
God persons-God does not view different kinds of people m 
different lights , God looks upon everyone with the same eye 
Suffer —permit , allow For Heaven —because they are inno-^ 
cent like the beings that reside in heaven We advantages -we' 

ourselves by our misdeeds deprive ourselves of the kingdom Jf* 



Heaven Nop powers -nop any ordei of lieavenl\ beings 
Of ifilton—Pmadlse Lost 

“ Thrones, Dominations, t?i incedoms, Vntues, Powers ’ 

Things present—thinga that exist at the piesent day NoP 
come -uoi things that \m11 come into existence in the future 
Separate us— divorce ns from Which Lord— which we have 

gained thiongh the sacrifice of Jesns Chiist, who is oui Lord 
Whose life— v\ ho vre destined to attain to the immortal 

life that awaits us beyond the grave (The student is advised to 
read Leigh Hunt’s poem on “ Abu Ben Adh im ") Whatever be 
—whatevei sphere of life jou may be born into, whatever maj 
be vour destinv in this world Not long— not pass the 
whole of their time in mere speculation but in action The for- 
ever— the boundless future , the life to come which will be of in- 
finite duration One song — a period of happiness and harmony 

May rest assured— may be absolutely certain and positive Which 
understanding -which is beyond nil compichension Remain 
with you— rest with you Always— at all times 

MAXIMS 

To promote —to mciease, to foster , to add to In the home — 
within one's home May mind — may be acted up to To 

crossed— to have our aims and objects frustrated To it to 

be readj to meet with such au experience Is perfect — is without 
blemish oi fault Study — have regard for, consider Temper — dis- 
position , mood Make them— make every kind oi description 
of concession in that connection Irritable— liable to have your 
temper upset Cheerful -pleasant Gently— kindly When you 
must— when you find that your duty constrains you to do so Self 
answer— mild and gentle leply Turneth away wrath- appeases 
the anger of a person who IS angry Justly— lightly Put first 
—think of others befoie youiself Try yourself— always endea- 
vour to bung others to the front, do not think pumanlv of raising 
yourself Attribute— impute 


TJ— 19 
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SUMMARY 

Jt IS possible that fclie religion of theologi is sfcill a mystery evert 
to the learned, but the religion of Duty is plain e\ en to ft chilcL 
The infinite and the absolute oan neither be explained nor explained 
awav Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, what- 
ever makes the past', the distant or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings Religion 
in daily life is a rule of conduct, a safeguard in prosperity, a comfort 
m adversity, a support in anxietj, a refuge in danger a consolation 
in sorrow, a heaven of peace Religion consecrates daily life. 
People will wrangle about religion, will call one another bad names 
but they will seldom take the trouble to live up to it Religion 
promises us rest and safety, peace of mind and freedom from care. 
Heaven is not merely in the futurity and distance , heaven is with 
us even now To promote happiness in home life we should observe 
the following maxims — 

1 Be prepared to be crossed and disappointed 

2 Do not expect what perfection alone can provide 

3 Make allowances for everyone’s temper 

4 Sympathise with those who sorrow and rejoice with those who 
are glad 

0 Do not speak in a hurry when vou are angry 

0 Take a cheerful view of life 

7 Treat your elders with respect and speak gently to tfab 
young 

8 Speak kindly to servants 

9 Treat dumb animals with kindness 

10 -Praise before others and find fault alone 

11 Praise whenever you can and blame only when you must 

12 Always try to attribute good motives to others 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1 What are the essential characteristics of religion Quote 
passages to show that the Christian religion commands— «•' 
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(1) love of children , (2) kindness to animals and (8) oonsldera- 
. tion for those who do wrong 

2 Explain with reference to the context — 


(1) The infinite 

away 

(Para 3) 

(2) Pure religion . 

. world 

(Para 11) 

(3) Christianity does 

daily life 

(Para 30) 

(4) They will wrangle 

that 

(Para 39) 

(5) Yet if it would 

vou 

(Para 47) 


[the end] 
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